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SERMON L 



ox LUKEWARMNESS IN DEVOTION. 



HOSBA, CHAP. VII. VBR. 14. 

They have not cried unto me with their heart, when they 
howled upon their beds. 



As rational creatures^ conscious of our entire 
dependency upon God, it is natural that we 
sheuld deprecate the visitations of his anger, 
and offer up our thanksgivings for those nume- 
rous and signal displays of his mercy, which the 
grateful heart cannot fail to acknowledge. The 
moral government of the Deity is by nothing 
more strongly marked than by the earnest and 
persuasive terms in which he condescends to 
invite us to hold communion with him, both in 
thought and in word. And so sensible of the 
efficacy of this communion were those inspired 
teachers who have left us written memorials at 
once of their inspiration and spiritual authority, 
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2 ON LUKEWARMNESS 

that prayer is recommended by them in the 
strongest terms which language can supply. "In 
every thing,'' says St. Paul, '^by prayer and sup- 
plication, with thanksgiving, let your requests be 
made known unto God." It is not only when 
we have any urgent appeal to offer, when we 
are bowed down by tribulation, prostrated by 
adversity, when our spirits are blighted by dis- 
appointed hopes, and our souls crushed under 
the weight of a morose despair, that we are 
^to make our requests known unto God;" — 
it is not only when the aspect of the world 
is bright around us, when the fair face of 
nature smiles about our path and about our 
bed ; when fortune wraps us in her mantle of 
down, and scatters her gay profusion at our feet, 
that we are to pour forth the tribute of an over- 
flowing gratitude ; — it is not only when our minds 
are buoyed up with the fervors of aspiring 
hope, when our hearts teem with the transports 
of holy love, when our spirits, purified from 
the grosser dross of sin, are filled with the rap- 
tures of pious joy, that we are to elevate our 
voices in solemn thanksgivings: — but it is at 
all times and in all seasons, whether in weal or 
in woe, whether under the visitations of God's 
chastisements or of his mercies, that we are to 
cry unto him, that we are to '^ofler unto him the 
sacrifice of praise continually, that is, the fruit 
our lips, giving thanks to his name." 



IN DEVOTION. 3 

Prayer is the celestial herald which proclaims 
in heaven the sincerity of our fealty. It is the 
winged messenger which bears our aspirations 
to that Mercy-seat where they are chronicled 
^ in the book of God's remembrance,^ as pass- 
ports of admission into the kingdom of his joy. 
The angels^ soaring upon untired wings amid the 
beatitudes of the eternal paradise, blessed in their 
own purity, and rejoicing in the perfect spiritu- 
ality of their being, look down from their bright 
abode, of which the divine presence is at once 
the light and the glory, and listen with transport 
to the prayers of the righteous. While these 
ascend as a welcome memorial before God, they 
^ rejoice with a joy unspeakable and glorified." 
Prayer is to the soul what arterial blood is to 
the body ; it quickens and preserves it alive. 
Without this vivifying, this spiritualizing, prin- 
ciple, it would be ^dead in trespasses and 
sins." 

But let us ascertain more particularly what 
prayer is ; for as it must be a principle of no 
ordinary ascendency to be attended with such 
transcendant issues, it cannot be availably ex- 
ercised but by such as feel, and truly appre- 
ciate, its influence, and at the same time prac- 
tically illustrate by the purity of their lives their 
right understanding of its efficacy. Prayer is the 
mode of communion between the creature and 

his Creator. It is the souFs affiance poured out 
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4 ON LUKEWARMNESS 

upon the lips. It is the heart's tribute of praise 
perfumed by the breath of piety ; the lowly sup- 
plication of a contrite sinner, confiding in his 
Saviour's mercy. No audience is ever vouch- 
safed by the Supreme of heaven and earth but 
^ by prayer and supplication^ with thanksgiving." 
It is natural to dependant beings to supplicate ; 
it is the exclusive and inherent privilege of Om- 
nipotence to grant. Prayer then cannot be the 
mere feverish ebullition of a distempered spirit: 
it is not the flippant repetition of a few set forms, 
hastily hurried over as if the obligation were a 
penalty ; not a languid confession of sins which 
are neither repented of nor forsaken ; not a pe- 
riodical task of ceremonial observance. No ; it 
is the offering of a contrite heart on the altar of 
penitence ; it is the oblation of a regenerate 
soul at the shrine of holy love ; it is the out- 
pouring of a grateful bosom for benefits received 
and for mercies undeserved. When sinners feel 
thus deeply their forlorn and dependant state, — 
when they are fully alive to the necessity of an 
absorbing trust in Him who can alone bring them 
through ^the dark valley of the shadow of death'' 
to " an inheritance incorruptible and undefiled, 
that fadeth not away," " their voices are heard, 
and their prayers come up to his holy dwelling 
place, even to heaven." 

But how different is God's reception of those 
verbal offerings which only pollute the lips, when 
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the heart gives no responsive throb, but turns 
to the bright things of the present, and leaves 
the tongue to do a perverted duty which can 
only provoke His eternal condemnation. How 
can such a Christian look for the intercession of 
Him who has become ^ a mediator between God 
and man, Jesus Christ, the righteous," when he 
treats with such hypocritical pretension and truly 
sinister irreverence the merciful expiation made 
for him. by that august Being? How can such 
a Christian look for salvation through a cruci- 
fied Saviour when he ^ hath counted the blood 
of the covenant, wherewith he was sanctified, an 
unholy thing, and hath done despite unto the 
spirit of grace ?'' The prayer indeed of the righ- 
teous " availeth much i'' it is the Lord's delight ; 
but ^he that turneth away his ear from hear- 
ing the law, even his prayer shall be abomina- 
tion." We are therefore to bear in mind that 
however the Almighty is pleased with the sup- 
plications of those who ^ call upon him faith- 
fully," the mere circumstance of offering up our 
prayers to him will avail us nothing, if they do not 
carry with them that spirituality of purpose which 
they can receive only when they are imbued 
with a pure leaven of piety communicated direct 
from the soul. You may as well remain at home 
as come to the Lord's temple, if while you are 
here, under pretence of ministering unto him 
with a holy worship, you allow your thoughts to 
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wander to the concerns of the world, or your 
senses to be lapped in the slumber of indiffer- 
ence. The ^ eye service" spoken of by the Apos- 
tle cannot please God, however it may please 
men ; for " man looketh on the outward appear- 
ance, but the Lord looketh on the heart," where 
he sees that such services have no sincerity. 

The complaint of the Almighty in the text is 
that his people ^have not cried unto him with 
their heart." We know that the Jewish ceremo- 
nial worship was one that demanded the most 
scrupulous observance ; and the temporal punish- 
ment was extremely severe with which they were 
visited who showed the least remissness in per- 
forming its numerous rites. In many instances 
death was the infliction consequent upon a vio- 
lation of the ceremonial law ; and yet, with all 
this strictness of regard to the severe discipline 
of a worship, the most arduous and multifarious 
in its forms and obligations, we find that the 
homage offered by the Jews unto God was by 
no means acceptable to him. And why ? ^ Be- 
cause they did not cry unto him with their heart." 
^ Will the Lord be pleased with thousands of 
rams, or with ten thousands of rivers of oil ?" 
Such and similar offerings are ^ a trouble unto 
him, he is weary to bear them." But how fondly 
does he listen to the cries of the contrite, who 
exclaim, with the assurance of an accepted peni- 
tence, " My soul longeth, yea, even fainteth for 
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the courts of the Lord ; my heart and my flesh 
crieth out for the living God.'' These are the 
penitents whose cries are heard in heaven. 
'^Blessed are the people that know the joyful 
sound : they shall walk^ O Lord, in the light of 
thy countenance." 

It is obvious from numberless passages in 
Holy Writ, that no worship which is not ground- 
ed in the soul will be acceptable to the Deity. 
Do we esteem the highest praises or the warmest 
professions of men any longer than while we 
imagine them to be sincere ? Do we not de- 
spise the hypocrite who says, and does not? 
Do we not look upon him with distrust? Do 
we not suspect the sincerity of his declarations 
of attachment? Do we value human friendships 
but only so far as we believe them to be rooted 
in the heart ? We cannot surely then imagine 
for a moment that God will accept such offer- 
ings as we should repudiate. And it is the 
more strange that we should offer to him such 
unacceptable services, when we know that from 
him no secrets are hid, and that therefore he 
detects our insincerity at a single glance. 

How many are there who never cry unto the 
Lord but when sickness overtakes them,and then, 
to adopt the expressive language of the pro- 
phet, they ^ howl upon their beds." Then may 
be heard the accents of their despair, ^ Lord, 
save us, we perish.* Awful indeed is it to re- 
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fleet upon the wild and appalling emotions of 
those who have ^ lived without God in the world/ 
when the near prospect of death suddenly un- 
folds to their affrighted apprehensions the fearful 
retribution that awaits them in a world eternal ! 
What can avail the prayers of such when their 
appeals to God are only awakened by their fears, 
and when perhaps they have never put up one 
fervent supplication to heaven, until aroused to 
the reality of their spiritual condition by their 
proximity to that bourne beyond which the 
issues of life are no longer to be calculated — be- 
yond which there is to the wicked nothing but 
^a fearful looking for of judgment,'' that to them 
will realize only ^ lamentation, and mourning, 
and woe.'' 

Do not let us imagine that God has any pity 
for those who have uniformly withheld their obe- 
dience to his commands, until the apprehension 
of a near retribution has forced from their ter- 
rors a fallacious and selfish homage. Such pity 
belongs not to a being whose justice is absolute 
and will be rigidly enforced where his mercy has 
been defied. It is certain indeed ^ that his mercy 
is great above the heavens," but it is neverthe- 
less equally certain that ^ his truth reacheth unto 
the clouds." ^ Hath he said, and shall he not 
do it ?" We may as reasonably imagine the ex- 
tinction of God himself as the forfeiture of his 
word. Upon the authority of inspiration we are 
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assured that ^ it is easier for heaven and earth 
to pass away than for one tittle of the law to 
fail." Can we expect then that the Almighty 
will say, and do not ? Shall we imagine that he 
will forbear to visit the guilty with everlasting 
punishment, in opposition to his own solemn and 
proclaimed decree, only because the sinner, 
sinking under the weight of his alarms, puts up 
a prayer to him in order to avert those miseries 
which he has provoked by a life of spiritual re- 
bellion against the author at once of his creation 
and redemption ? Would not pity be a weakness 
where it induced falsehood ? Would not forbear- 
ance be a sin where it involved injustice ? And 
how should infinite perfection be either false or 
unjust? How could sin issue from the source of 
all good ? ^ Shall not the Judge of all the earth 
do right?'' He is not only eternal, but unchange- 
able, ^ the same yesterday, to-day, and for ever/' 
His word is gone forth, and he has as solemnly 
declared his determination to punish obstinate 
offenders as to spare the contrite. 

Besides the sincerity of that contrition which 
is solely called forth upon a sick bed, by an- 
ticipating those dreadful inflictions which await 
the outcasts from heaven in a future world, is at 
all times to be suspected. Of such penitents 
the Almighty has declared, through the mouth 
of his prophet, ^^ they have not cried unto me 
with their heart, when they howled upon their 
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beds.^ The violence and urgency of their ap- 
peals were no proof of their sincerity. They 
were indeed sincere so far as they expressed a 
vehement desire to induce the Avenger of human 
delinquency to suspend his punishment ; but they 
evinced no sincerity with respect to love of God, 
from a consciousness of, and from a principle of 
gratitude for, his numerous dispensations of 
mercy. Such appeals are therefore offered up 
in vain. 

^ Have I not remembered thee in my bed and 
thought upon thee when I was waking ?" asks 
the Psalmist, under the influence of a holy re- 
liance upon the divine mercy ; and adds, ^because 
thou hast been my helper, therefore under the 
shadow of thy wings will I rejoice. My soul 
hangeth upon thee." These are the words of 
one whose affiance in his Creator sprang fresh 
from the heart, whose prayers therefore were ac- 
ceptable to a gracious God who ^ delighteth in 
mercy,'' and lends a favourable ear to '^all them 
that call upon him" faithfully. But the outcries 
of a despairing sinner have not the same wel- 
come. Those prayers which are accompanied 
by the feverish exclamation ; " What must I do 
to be saved ?" — when the summons to a higher 
tribunal than any upon earth has gone forth, are 
not hailed by the Omnipotent Arbiter of events 
as the fruits of pure and spiritual penitence. 
Like the waves from the sea-girt rock, they fall 
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back among the troubled waters of despair which 
chafe with fearful commotion round the forsaken 
delinquent. 

But let us reverse the picture and see what 
efficacy attends the prayers of the truly righ- 
teous Christian. His aspirations go up to the 
throne of mercy where they find a ready admis- 
sion^ because ^God is in all his thoughts.^ ^His 
heart is right in this matter f his soul is there- 
fore ^made white, and purified" by that most pre- 
cious blood which was shed to ^ cleanse it from 
all sin/' and which invariably works this miracle 
of love, where we do sincerely ^ give all dili- 
gence to add to our faith virtue, and to virtue 
knowledge,and to knowledge temperance, and to 
temperance patience, and to patience godliness, 
and to godliness brotherly kindness, and to bro- 
therly kindness charity." The righteous man's 
devotion is not mere matter of caprice or of 
selfish calculation, but an habitual and delightful 
service. It is the vital principle of his moral 
nature, and he feels it to be as essential to his 
spiritual existence as food and raiment are to 
his corporeal. He therefore pursues it with a 
relish proportioned to the influence which it has 
upon his spirit ; and that influence encreases 
according as the fountain whence it is supplied 
is kept open and allowed to pour its fertihzing 
streams into the barren recesses of the soul. 
Under whatever state of bereavement the sin- 
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cere Christian may find it his lot to groan, his 
appeal to God will never be made in vain, for 
^ He will regard the prayer of the destitute and 
not despise their prayer?' If the worshipper be 
only humble and earnest in his supplication, ^ he 
shall in no wise be cast out/' ^ Blessed are the 
poor in spirit, for theirs is the kingdom of 
God :'' but " every one that is proud in heart is 
an abomination- to the Lord : though hand join 
in hand, he shall not be unpunished." 

The Scriptures everywhere assure security to 
the righteous, and peril to the wicked. The 
prayers of the former are encouraged, and thus 
it is that the Deity and his godly creatures ^ take 
sweet counsel together," the humble instruments 
of divine mercy, in this spiritual communion, 
receiving ^quietness and assurance for ever." 
^ Mark the perfect man, and behold the upright, 
for the end of that man is peace!'' The conscious- 
ness that his prayers are heard and accepted is 
at once a pledge that they are so ; for the God of 
love, of justice, and of mercy, could not ^give 
up to strong delusion to believe a lie ^ those 
who worship him ^ in spirit and in truth," since 
" he seeketh such to worship him." 

How steady are the hopes of him who lifts up 
his heart unto God in prayer, through all the 
phases of temporal suffering which he may be 
doomed to undergo ! Strong in faith, God for- 
tifies his soul by the acceptance of his affiance. 
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and even while his body is upon earthy exposed 
to the vicissitudes of time and the operations 
of decay, his spirit already soars on eagles' 
wings to the bosom of that God where it shall 
finally repose in joyful immortality. This bliss- 
ful anticipation of the heavenly inheritance is 
the result of prayer daily offered with a grate- 
ful and glowing piety, and wafted to the divine 
ear upon the incense of a holy affection. With- 
out sincerity, it is worse than mockery. When 
it is sincere, the angels ^ at God's right hand for 
evermore'' welcome with joy the sacred aspira- 
tion. ^Now therefore, O our God, hear the 
prayers of thy servants and their supiplications, 
and cause thy face to shine upon thy sanctuary, 
for the Lord's sake.'' 



SERMON II. 



THE CERTAINTY OF A FUTURE JUDGMENT. 



Revelations, chap. xxii. ver. 12. 

And behold, I come quickly, and my reward is with me, to 
give every man according as his work shall be. 



There is a necessary connexion betwixt the 
Saviour's coming upon earth in the fleshy and his 
finally coming to judgment. The motive of 
his first advent was to prepare mankind for 
the second^ and this he has so effectually done 
as to leave us without excuse^ when he shall 
summon us to judgment^ if we are not in a 
condition to " enter into his joy.'' When Christ 
was in the world he did all that could be done^ 
consistent with man s free agency, to ^turn the 
hearts of the disobedient to the wisdom of the 
just, and from the ways of Satan unto God.'' He 
became ^ a light to lighten the Gentiles," and 
to ^ as many as received him, to them gave he 
power to become the sons of God, even to them 
that believe on his name." He made known. 
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in his own person^ and by the Holy Spirit which 
he so fully communicated to the Apostles im- 
mediately after his ascension into heaven, that 
merciful revelation which had been before, though 
indistinctly, exhibited under dim shadows and un- 
intelligible symbols, and condescended to ^jus- 
tify the ways of God to man.'' He proved the 
certainty of his mission, by accomplishing the 
prophesies in which his advent was foretold, for 
he was born of a virgin, as it had been predicted 
of him seven hundred years before. He proved 
his omnipotence by his miracles, wherein he 
showed that all nature was ^ put in subjection 
under him." A voice from heaven confirmed his 
union with the Godhead, and the very devils ac- 
knowledged his supremacy, for " they cried out, 
saying. What have we to do with thee, Jesus 
thou son of God, art thou come hither to tor- 
ment us before the time ?" He promised ^ re- 
demption unto his people f he died and fulfilled 
the promise. He has shown us how we are to 
obtain salvation through his blood, having made 
that all-sufficient atonement for the first trans- 
gression, which has freed us from its curse. We 
are now therefore without excuse if we ^ fall 
off from grace given." For he says of those 
who rejected his gospel, " if I had not come 
and spoken unto them, they had not had sin." 

We shall now proceed, in immediate reference 
to the text, to consider, first, the certainty of a 
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futurejudgment. Secondly, the motives which 
we have to prepare for it. And^ lastly, the 
dangers of delaying this preparation. 

With respect to the certainty of a future 
judgment, it is established upon evidence fully as 
strong as any doctrine of the Christian religion. 
We are not left to collect this awful truth as a 
mere inference arising from the discourses of 
our blessed Saviour or the writings of the evan- 
gelists. It does not come to us incidentally as 
a secondary matter upon which no stress of im- 
portance is laid. It is not left with us only as a 
presumptive part oi tihat divine scheme' of pro- 
. vidence which the great Disposer of events has, 
in his infinite wisdom, thought fit to establish 
with respect to his intelligent creatures. But it 
is expressly and unequivocally declared by our 
blessed Lord himself. His words are, * When 
the Son of man shall come in his glory, and all 
the holy angels with him, then shall he sit upon 
the throne of his glory ; and before him shall be 
gathered all nations, and he shall separate them 
one from another, as a shepherd divideth his 
sheep from the goats." He here goes on, with 
considerable minuteness, to describe the process 
of the final judgment, distinctly showing it to 
terminate in punishment and reward. 

If we believe the gospel, all doubt as to the 

certainty of a universal inquisition of quick and 

dead, at the last day, at once vanishes before 

c 
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it be to convince us of the other. Have we any 
stronger assurance of salvation than we have of 
a future judgment? Have we any stronger assur- 
ance of our redemption by Christ than of a 
future judgment ? Have we stronger confirma- 
tion of any of the future designs of Providence 
with respect to ourselves than of a future judg- 
ment ? Have we even stronger assurance of the 
resurrection of the body, of its re-union with 
the soul, of the life everlasting, than of a future 
judgment? If there be truth in Christ, we 
shall be judged by him, for he has declared it. 
Besides, upon what are any of our hopes of 
salvation built, but upon the promises which he 
has made to us? The doctrines, therefore, of a 
judgment to come and the salvation of man must 
stand or fall together. 

We shall now proceed to consider the mo- 
tives we have to prepare for it. The Apostle to 
the Hebrews assures us that ^ without holiness 
no man shall see the Lord ;" and he elsewhere 
declares that " being now made free from sin, 
and having become the servants of God, we 
have our fruit unto holiness, and the end ever- 
lasting life." The condition then is holiness, the 
end eyerlasting life. If the condition.be broken, 
the end is also obviated. Now let us a moment 
reflect how trifling, by comparison, the condi- 
tion ; how great, in proportion, the end. What 
have we to do to comply with the terms of that 
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covenant of grace which the blessed Jesus has 
entered into with his creatures in order to re- 
store to them the privileges which they lost in 
Adam ? We are to love God with all our hearts, 
and our neighbour as ourselves ; on these two 
commands ^ hang all the law and the prophets." 
If we love God we shall obey him ; and where 
we disobey him we shall repent. We shall at 
least do our best to please him. We shall 
never willingly or wantonly continue in sin ; and 
if we love our neighbour as ourselves, we shall 
endeavour to do our duty by him. 

Such is in the main to act up to the conditions 
of the Christian covenant. Now what is the 
end ? — what follows from an earnest observance 
of these conditions?— nothing less than " everlast- 
ing life ;" a communion with Christ in bliss un- 
utterable for ever. Shall we say, then, that the 
condition bears any proportion to the end ? Do 
we not all feel the hoUowness of human joys ? 
— do we not experience them to be fugitive ? — 
do we not see that they too generally tempt us 
from the path of duty? — do we not perceive that 
the end of those which are forbidden is destruc- 
tion ? And shall we not always find, where they 
are made the exclusive objects of our pursuit, 
that they issue in ^^gall and bitterness of soul?** 
What sufficient motive, therefore, do they hold 
out to us to pursue them? What recompense 
do we reap from the toil, besides tasting a sweet 
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that almost invariably leaves a bitter behind it ? 
But what are the joys which in the world of 
spirits shall be unfolded to us ? those that can 
never satiate^ never abate ; and which shall be 
accompanied by the consciousness that they are 
for eternity. 

Great God ! what are the blessings at thy 
right hand ! Who can imagine the glories of 
the celestial paradise ! Where no cloud shall 
ever overshadow their splendors, no pang of 
misery intrude to mar the harmony 6f its sacred 
festivity ! There ^ the wicked cease from trou- 
bling^ and the weary are at rest." There, when 
they who have been separated here shall meet 
as kindred and beatified creatures, they shall 
have the transporting reflection that their resto- 
ration will be where ^ death can have no more 
dominion over them ;" where kindred spirits of 
every country shall re-unite ; where the storm 
and the tempest shall be overpast and universal 
love prevail, whilst the immeasurable heights of 
heaven resound with everlasting hallelujahs of 
thanksgiving and joy. How keenly does tlie 
mind feel its disappointment when it attempts 
to illustrate by words its faint conceptions of 
the celestial glory ! where ^ there shall be no 
night, neither light of the sun,** to those that 
dwell in the bosom of their God, '^for the Lord 
giveth them light, and they shall reign for ever 
and ever." 



■^ 
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Are we then without motives to prepare for 
such a scene as this? As we must first pass 
through the ordeal of a judgment before it can 
be realized to us, shall we neglect to make 
ready for that awful trial when ^we shall be 
weighed in an even balance^ that God may know 
our integrity ?'' The very impossibility of escap- 
ing this trial is of itself a sufficient motive to 
prepare for it ; but surely the motive is infinitely 
heightened when if we escape condemnation, 
the result must be^ not merely an escape from 
the horrors of eternal deaths but an exaltation to 
the glories of eternal life. The motive too is 
further enhanced when we recollect that our 
rejection at the judgment will not simply be 
the loss of heaven, but the everlasting posses- 
sion of ^a worm that dieth not, and a fire that 
shall not be quenched." 

The motive presses yet stronger still upon us 
when we consider that we have it in our own 
power to attain to the one, and that the fault 
therefore rests entirely with ourselves if we are 
doomed to undergo the miseries of the other. 
With the blessed assistance of .(iiMi's grace, 
which is never denied to our earnest solicita- 
tions, we are abundantly able ^^ to work out our 
own salvation ;" for ^ they that sow in righte- 
ousness shall reap in mercy," but '^they that 
sow the wind shall reap the whirlwind." '^ Why 
will ye die, O house of Israel," asked the Al- 
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luighty himself, through the mouth of his pro- 
phet, and would he have thus addressed " his 
people Israel," if they had not been in the way of 
becoming their own destroyers ? Would he have 
so addressed them if they had not possessed 
the means of salvation within themselves, by 
soliciting and retaining his Holy Spirit, and with 
this divine aid of turning from their transgressions? 
If we have a full and sufficient motive to pre- 
pare for a judgment to come, we surely can 
have no sufficient motive for not preparing our- 
selves for it. Why then do we so frequently 
neglect to make this preparation ? Is it only 
because we do not like to abstain from those 
forbidden indulgences of the flesh which are so 
gratifying to our degraded nature, that we neg- 
lect to perform this one thing needful? But shall 
the motives of a momentary interest prevail 
over those of an eternal one ? Shall we merge, 
as it were, the joys of eternity in those of time, 
and stake our everlasting happiness upon the 
cast of an instant ? " The wages of sin is death,'' 
death eternal, — not an utter extinction of being, 
but a midnight of perpetual horrors, an exclu- 
sion from all enjoyment, an incapacity for any 
sensations beyond those of misery and anguish ; 
but " the gift of God is eternal life." This gift 
is bestowed upon all who ask it worthily. For 
^^him that cometh to me," said' our blessed Re- 
deemer, ^^ I will in no wise cast out." Who then 
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would hesitate between the alternative of light 
ineffable and outer darkness ? The choice is 
witho urselves. We must^ however, not only 
make the choice, but also confirm it by the con- 
duct of our lives. This brings us to the last 
division of our subject. Namely, the dangers of 
delaying our preparation for the last judgment. 
The shortness and uncertainty of life is in it- 
self an argument sufficiently powerful to awaken 
us from our dreams of security, and to keep our 
ears constantly open to the warning voice of 
the Judge, ^ if, therefore, thou shalt not watch, 
I will come on thee as a thief, and thou shalt 
not know what hour I will come upon thee." I 
shall not, however, stay to apply this argument 
now. I have already drawn your attention to it 
in several past discourses, it will be my endea- 
vour, therefore, on the present occasion, to show 
the danger of delaying our reformation from 
those difficulties which arise as we encrease in 
years against our putting our better resolutions 
into earnest and availing practise. In youth, as 
we must all know from our own experience, we 
can easily adopt habits, and almost as easily 
relinquish them. The unsettled temper of the 
mind at this early period, and the continual flux 
of new and dazzling objects, naturally keep it 
unsteady to any settled principle of action. In 
proportion as we advanced in years, so we become 
familiarized with those objects; whilst our choice 
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of principles becomes less difficult and more 
certain. Our habits acquire a tone and confir- 
mation. They fix within us by degrees^ and 
the older we grow the deeper the root strikes. 
We cling to them at lengthy because it is grie- 
vous to part with them. We cherish them^ 
because we ascribe to them most of our worldly 
delights ; and we hesitate to relinquish them^ 
because they have so grown with our growth, 
and strengthened with our strength, that the dif- 
ficulties of doing it discourage and confound us. 
But the more we shrink from these presumed 
difficulties, the less shall we eventually be able 
to overcome them. If we forbear to ^ lay the 
axe to the root of the tree,^ and only lop the 
branches, it is merely encreasing the evil by im- 
parting additional vital energy to the trunk. 
The longer we forbear, the less shall we be 
able to act effectually in the work of reforma- 
tion ; and if it be delayed too long, there can be 
no more striving: ^whatsoever, therefore, thy 
hand findeth to do, do it with all thy might ; for 
there is no work, nor device, nor knowledge, 
nor wisdom, in the grave whither thou goest." 
To put off then the work of reformation to any in- 
definite period is rash and presumptuous ; but to 
defer it until age come upon us is worse than both. 
Arguing from the stubborn operation of habit 
upon the human mind, it will appear that the 
winter of existence is by no means a season 
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generally favourable to reformation. For shall 
we think that it will require less endeavour to 
dislodge from the mind and heart those worldly 
associations of desire and thought^ which have 
occupied the term of a life^ than it did to fix 
them there? It will in most cases take a longer 
time to subdue than to imbibe a habit ; if, there- 
fore^ we leave all our bad ones to the latter 
period of our days, how are we likely to have 
time to eradicate them, even if their expul- 
sion were practicable ? Shall we imagine, dur- 
ing the few years of decay that we may be 
spared to wander here, when the faculties are all 
impaired and every day losing their power, that 
we can at once sweep away all the habitudes of 
perhaps a long life, and of a life too chiefly 
spent in acquiring and supporting them ? If we 
have accustomed ourselves for more than half a 
century to think only of things below, do we 
imagine that by a mere act of volition we can 
in a moment change this carnal mind, and set our 
affections on things above ? We must subdue the 
dispositions of our hearts before we can bring 
them to this spiritual temper* And suppose we 
leave it until we have not energy remaining 
equal to this conflict with ourselves, what must 
then become of our hopes ? 

We all know that in proportion as the faculties 
of the body decay those of the mind also lan- 
guish. With faculties impaired, the body bowed 
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dowD by the enfeebling process decay, and the 
soul oppressed betwixt the in6rmities of both, 
shall we imagine that we can be then in a capacity 
to make any effectual struggles against the in- 
fluenee of principles which time has ripened into 
an almost irresistible ascendancy ? And such 
struggles must be made, if we expect to receive 
a favourable sentence at the day of judgment. 
" Walk whilst ye have light therefore, lest 
darkness come upon you, for he that walketh in 
darkness knoweth not whither he goeth." 

Thus it will appear evident that youth is the 
fittest season to set about the work of prepara- 
tion for the last judgment, and that the difficul- 
ties of this preparation encrease in proportion 
as we advance in years and neglect to make it. 
Besides, the motives which actuate us to godli- 
ness in youth must be purer than when deferred 
to age ; for in the latter, when we repent, after 
having spent a long life in iniquity, it is too 
frequently only because we are awakened to 
repentance by our nigh approach to eternity ; 
whilst, in the former, our approximation to it 
being probably much more remote, we are far 
more likely to be actuated by a love of God 
and a desire to do his will. 

If it happen, too, that in age we are afflicted 
with grievous bodily sufferings, how shall we, 
who have never accustomed ourselves in the 
days of youth and health, to detach our thoughts 
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from our own pains or pleasures, be now likely 
to lift up our minds unto God, when the pangs of 
the body fix them down to ourselves? We shall 
recollect that we can deprave, but can not purify, 
our hearts^ without the aid of Him whose Holy 
Spirit alone can sanctify them. 

If, then, we have despised or neglected its 
divine influence, when the terrors of the future 
were stilled within us, shall we imagine that the 
grace of its visitation will be accorded, merely 
because we cry out in our pangs, and should 
never have solicited its operation upon our souls, 
but that we begin to dread ^ the terrors of the 
Lord 1^ How lovely are the latter years of life 
where the former have been spent as becomes 
the disciple of Christ? Where can there be an 
object more deserving of our admiration and 
love than the venerable Christian, approaching 
the last home of his forefathers with the calm 
and holy confidence of religious hope — whose 
youth, meridian and age have past in one con- 
sistent tenor of obedience towards God and 
love towards man ? And such can we only be- 
hold in him who has " remembered his Creator 
in the days of his youth.^ Like a placid stream 
that is lost for a while beneath the surface of 
the earth, and rises again only to embody its 
waters with the ocean, he gradually sinks into 
the dust, whence he shall arise at the general 
resurrection, and flow forward, upon the wreck 
of time, into the shoreless ocean of eternity. 



SERMON III. 



THE INSUFFICIENCY OF EXTERNAL RELIGION. 



Romans, chap. ii. ver 28, 29. 

He is not a Jew which is one outwardly ; neither is that 
circumcision which is outward in the flesh : but he is a Jew 
which is one inwardly, and circumcision is that of the heart, in 
the spirit and not in the letter ; whose praise is not of men, 
but of God. 



In this most significant passage we are not to 
understand a Jew as signifying simply a pro- 
fessoi* of the Jewish religion^ or a member of 
God's ancient visible church ; but one who is a 
son of Abraham^ not indeed lineally^ but spiritu- 
ally descended^ by professing faith and holiness 
like that for which Abraham was constituted the 
father of all true believers. In this sense the 
pious Gentiles^ though uncircumcised^ and mem- 
bers of no visible church, were equally, with 
his descendants according to the flesh, Jews^ 
or sons of Abraham, and therefore mem- 
bers of the covenant which God made with 
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him^ and equally entitled to all its blessings 
by virtue of the circumcision of their hearts. 
It is of Jews, in this sense of the term, that 
Christ speaks in his Epistle to the church of 
Smyrna. ^ I know the blasphemy of them which 
say they are Jews and are not, but are of the 
synagogue of Satan.'' The word Jew, then, in 
the text will apply to all true believers, so that 
christians are fully comprehended within the 
abstract meaning of the term, since they are 
spiritually, and therefore truly, the ^ Israel of 
God,'' inasmuch as they are the spiritual seed of 
Abraham, and the children of God to whom the 
promises of the covenant in their secondary and 
highest meaning belong. 

We know that circumcision, like the rite of 
baptism between Christ and us, was an " outward 
and visible sign," or seal of the covenant be* 
tween Gpd and Abraham, but there was a cor- 
responding '^inward and spiritual grace" to be 
sought after and obtained by those for whose 
benefit it was established, before the conditions 
of the covenant could be effectually performed. 
There was, as the Apostle characterizes it, 
a "circumcision of heart" also required to 
constitute a true " child of grace," which equally 
now, as it did then, applies to every member of 
Christ's visible church. And this circumcision 
consists, according to our earnest endeavours to 
obey his laws, in God's amending our state, by 
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the blessed communications of his Holy Spirit, 
obtained through the sacrificial expiation of his 
dear Son. By this we are made his peculiar 
people ; our corruptions are mortified, and our 
souls disposed to his service. By this we are 
encouraged to look for the promises of eternal 
life. By this we are acknowledged to be chil- 
dren of the regeneration, and ^ if children, then 
heirs, heirs of God and joint heirs with Christ." 
But we are to bear in mind, however, that by 
our negligence of the divine law our ^circum- 
cision may be made uncircumcision.'' 

Having now briefly ascertained the general 
purport and application of the text, the following 
inferences will naturally arise from it. First, 
that mere external religion is no evidence of 
internal sanctification. Secondly, that the cor- 
ruptions of the heart must be subdued and the 
passions mortified, or there can exist within it 
no vital religion. Thirdly, that our obedience 
to the divine precepts must be, not simply ac- 
cording to the letter, but according to the spirit 
of God's holy law. 

With respect to the first inference, it is to be 
observed that though true holiness pre-supposes 
an external worship as necessary to its existence, 
since it is natural to us to indicate what we feel 
by some outward sign ; still that this is only 
secondary and accessory to those internal aspira- 
tions of piety without which " vain is our preach- 

D 
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ing, and your faith also is vain.'' Religious forms 
are indeed excellent helps to devotion, but they 
by no means constitute its essence ; though it is 
to be feared that the mere auxiliary is too fre- 
quently mistaken for the principle, and many 
imagine that, because they occasionally cry 
^ Lord, Lord," they cannot fail of the kingdom 
of heaven. ^But wilt thou know, O vain man, 
that faith without works is dead ?'' And let it be 
remembered that such only are of ^ the circum- 
cision made without hands,'' and therefore ap- 
proved of God, ^ who worship Hinj in the spirit, 
and rejoice in Christ Jesus and have no confi- 
dence in the flesh." 

The truth is that we are too apt to admit 
religion as a duty imposed upon us, and which 
we are morally bound to obey, rather than to 
look upon it as a sublime principle of our rati- 
onal nature, as a noble exercise of an intelligent 
and immortal soul, as the transcendant privilege 
of a lapsed creature reclaimed from the bondage 
of sin and death. It is not with us so much the 
voluntary effusion of a heart, grateful for divine 
mercies beyond what we can enumerate or ex- 
press, as the mechanical recognition of a fealty 
which we are bound to pay, or hazard our own 
eternal security in a future world. We off'er 
rather a federal homage than a gratuitous ser- 
vice. We act more as tributaries under God s 
law than as beneficiaries of his mercy. In fact. 
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we lay too much stress upon the moral necessity, 
and too little upon the moral obligation of Reli- 
gion. We too often merely submit to the com- 
mands of a merciful Providence, when we ought, 
on the contrary, to feel a delight in performing 
them ; when we ought to be roused into an 
active anxiety to do the will of him who re- 
nounced for a while the glories of his ineffable 
character, and took upon himself the likeness of 
our sinful flesh, in order to confirm to all good 
men the inheritance of his blessings in heaven. 
It is moreover incumbent upon us to do this 
from a higher principle than that which origi- 
nates solely in the terror of what we shall 
suffer in case we fail to ful61 the conditions of 
God's righteous law. In short, we ought to 
ascend higher for the motives of our religious 
affiance in an all-bountiful Providence than to 
our own exclusive interests either in this world 
or the next ; since, if we are only righteous for 
ourselves, it is to be feared that such motives 
can never justify the expectations of acceptance 
with him who demands, as a condition of his 
favour, that we " love him with all our hearts, 
with all our minds, with all our souls, and with 
all our strength ;" and this we never assuredly 
can do where a love of ourselves predominates 
within us. And we learn moreover, from the 
Apostle, that neither ^ circumcision availeth any 
thing, nor uncircumcision, but faith which 
worketh by love.'' d 2 
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To place our whole confidence in external 
piety will be to ^ trust on the staflF of a bruised 
reed, whereon if a man lean it will go into 
his hand and pierce it.'' And yet are there not 
many who satisfy themselves with simply per- 
forming the act of worship, without scarcely 
admitting God into their thoughts during the 
whole period which they profess to dedicate to 
Him ? Obvious as it is to reason that something 
beyond the mere form of religion is necessary 
to salvation, still how many are there who appear 
ignorant of this, — if we may judge from the 
indifference with which its most solemn offices 
are frequently performed ? How many, too, ah* 
stain altogether from that service which contri- 
butes so much to save the soul alive. How few 
in the great mass of professing Christians regard 
their Saviour s welcome invitation, and come to 
the feast which he has provided for them at his 
holy altar? Or even if they do sometimes come, 
how often still do they hear the invitation given, 
and decline it from motives unworthy of their 
Christian profession, and consequently offensive 
to God ? 

It is, in truth, no uncommon thing to witness 
the utmost indifference even in the Lord's tem- 
ple. But can any one seriously think that to 
sit silently in this holy sanctuary, during its 
sublime and solemn services, without the least 
exercise of internal piety, will prove of any 
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efficacy in procuring the favour of heaven ? 
Can he imagine that salvation is a matter of 
course, a debt due to him from the Father of 
mercies, and that his Saviour will bestow it upon 
any terms ! And will it not be evident to com- 
mon sense that what we gravely assume to be 
devotion, if in reality it be not so, must positively 
be worse than the neglect of devotion altoge- 
ther ; since, to an absolute neglect of God, it 
superadds the sins of falsehood and hypocrisy, 
of falsehood in belieing our true characters ; 
of hypocrisy in pretending to do what in effect 
we do not ; and this too in God's holy taberna- 
cle, where we meet to offer him our thanksgivings 
for past blessings, to implore his present and 
future mercies, and to supplicate his pardon for 
past offences ? " When once the master of the 
house is risen and hath shut to the door, and 
such begin to stand without and to knock at the 
door, saying. Lord, Lord, open unto us ; then 
shall he answer and say unto them, I know you 
not whence ye are.** 

Is it only because the Almighty has threatened 
us with the punishment of his wrath, in case we 
fail in performing our duties to him — is this, 
suffer me to ask, the only motive that brings us 
to his sanctuary ? If so, then it is no wonder 
that the exercises of religion are so frequently 
irksome. Whilst they continue to be consi- 
dered rather a compulsory obligation than a 
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willing and anxious homage, they never can be 
availably practised. It is not enough that we 
simply do well, we must also love to do well. 
All the value of an action lies in the motive ; 
and, in our religious observances, surely where 
the Almighty could not approve of the one, it 
is very little likely that he should accept tlie 
other. 

If we consult the Apostle we shall find that 
his directions embrace something beyond a mere 
ostensible worship. Hear his words. " Be not 
conformed to this world, but be ye transformed 
by the renewing of your mind, that ye may 
prove what is that good and acceptable and per- 
fect will of God.^ The fault, indeed, with most 
of us is that we do not seem sufficiently to esti- 
mate the importance of vital religion. We are 
too apt to be satisfied rather with the actions 
than the feelings of devotion, and to think that 
because the duty of worshipping our Creator is 
imperative upon us, it is sufficient to perform it 
simply, though our hearts bear no participation 
in the act. We often pray only because we are 
conscious that we have been sinners and have 
therefore rendered ourselves obnoxious to the 
divine displeasure ; as if a few cold and heart- 
less prayers, heedlessly offered up to the throne 
of grace, could make an effectual atonement for 
the most wanton transgressions. 

The ancient Jews valued themselves on their 
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descent from Abraham, and on their admission 
into covenant with God by the rite of circum- 
cision. They also boasted of the law in which 
they were instructed, and the ordinances wherein 
they drew nigh unto their heavenly Father. And 
such was their dependance on these things that 
they would not suffer themselves to doubt one 
moment their title to heaven. Precisely such 
also are the grounds upon which the generality 
of Christians seem to build their expectations 
of eternal happiness. They have been born of 
Christian parents, devoted to God in baptism, 
instructed in the truths of the gospel, and brought 
up in a constant attendance, if not on the Lord*s 
supper, at least on the other ordinances of reli- 
gion. If they can boast thus far, they will 
conclude that all is well with them, and that 
their salvation is quite secure ; but it is not to 
be forgotten ^ that the Lord seeth not as man 
seeth, for man looketh on the outward appear- 
ance, but the Lord looketh on the heart.'' Which 
brings me to the second inference from our text, 
namely, that the corruptions of the heart must 
be subdued and the passions mortified, or there 
can exi^t within it no vital religion. 

A moment's reflection convinces us that the 
heart is the seat and strong-hold of sin, for 
out of it proceed ^ evil thoughts, murders, adul- 
teries, fornications, thefts, false-witness, blas- 
phemies." It directs and encourages all our 
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iniquities. The deeds of the body imbibe all 
their taint of corruption from this impure foun- 
tain. ^ The lust of the flesh, the lust of the 
eyes and the pride of life," are here awakened 
and fomented. All the difficulties opposed to 
us in our christian course proceed from the 
blind obedience which we pay to the impure 
dictates of our hearts. By yielding too readily 
to their quick and seductive impulses we fall 
into those numerous temptations which every 
where beset us. The heart being the seat 
of our inclinations, it has an influence either 
immediate or remote upon every action of 
our lives. Every impulse of the soul, every 
emotion of the mind, every excitement 
of the passions derives its energy and as- 
sumes from it its tendency and character. 
The outward action is the mere sensible inter- 
pretation of the inward feeling. The act itself 
possesses no abstract quality of guilt. From 
the heart it imbibes all its moral turpitude or 
relative excellence. The deeds of an idiot, let 
him violate the laws of God or man, in whatever 
degree, are not cognizable by any tribunal either 
human or divine. Where there is no moral 
obliquity, no discriminating perception of right 
and wrong, there can be no 'moral responsi- 
bility. The heart then, being the source of all 
that is evil or good within us, must be the ob- 
ject of our care and government, '^ for,'' says 
the preacher, ^^ the heart of the sons of men is 
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full of evil^ and madness is in it while they live 
and after that they go to the dead.'' Here there- 
fore must the remedy for sin be applied. 

As we are conscious^ if we have any just 
notions at all of God's omniscience^ that he in- 
timately knows all that passes within us^ what 
efficacy can there by any possibility be in mere 
external worship,, whilst we use no endeavours 
to correct our secret sins ? Outward sanctity, 
where there is no internal devotion, may, it is 
true, impose upon men, but it becomes a ques- 
tion if by this very act of imposing upon men, 
we do not actually sin against God. Religion 
enjoins us not to cultivate simply a formal or 
nominal, but a spiritual, piety, — a piety which 
takes root in the heart, curbs its impetuous 
volitions, moderates its carnal affections, and 
gradually fixes within it a love of virtue. A 
fervent piety leads us to worship God in spirit 
as well as in form, and to strive to encrease our 
inward purity rather than our external holiness, 
since ^ we are debtors not to the flesh to live 
after the flesh. For if ye live after the flesh 
ye shall die, but if ye, through the Spirit, do 
mortify the deeds of the body ye shall live,'' 
This St. Paul assures us. 

Even human judgments, though directed by 
the general actions of men, always associate with 
good deeds a corresponding purity of intention. 
No man is judged to be virtuous from his con- 
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duct among his fellow men^ but only so far as 
his heart is presumed to influence and be in- 
terested in it. If we could positively know that 
the heart were utterly depraved, the very best 
actions would lose their value and the agent be 
notwithstanding despised : for the deep and 
pervading corruptions of the inward, would en- 
tirely eclipse the mere specious virtues of the 
outward, man. 

If then our judgments are guided by the 
spiritual motive, rather by than the carnal im- 
pulse, what shall we imagine to be the judgment 
of Omnipotence ? Shall we for an instant suppose 
that he will accept their devotions who only 
^ make clean the outside of the cup and platter," 
as a sufficient tribute of homage to himself, when 
be sent his only begotten Son from heaven to 
take their curse of guilt upon him and expiate 
it upon the cross, in order that they might ^ die 
unto sin and be made alive unto God ?" ^ Did not 
He that made that which is without make also that 
which is within?'' And can we imagine that He 
will accept any thing less than the dedication of 
the whole man both outward and inward to His 
worship and service ? 

It is important, nay absolutely necessary, in 
putting ourselves under the discipline of a spi- 
ritual rule of conduct, that we should commence 
by curbing our least governable feelings ; since 
these are the foes by which we are so frequently 
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betrayed into the toils of the adversary. We 
know that a subjugation of the passions has ever 
been a prominent doctrine of heathen philo- 
sophy. In fact it may be said to be a moral 
axiom of the law of nature. Its necessity even 
to the harmony and well-being of civil society 
is obvious and universal. But if to subdue the 
passions actually improves a man for this worlds 
must it not also improve him for the next^ since 
it is only in this world that any improvement 
can take place among us^ and what is morally 
good here can lose nothing of this quality here- 
after ! It is cutting off these sinister affections 
that constitutes that circumcision of heart which 
renders the true disciple of Christ ^ all glorious 
within," and fits him for the welcome of his 
Saviour to his feast in heaven. But it is now 
time to consider, lastly, that our obedience to the 
divine precepts must be, not simply according to 
the letter, but according to the spirit of God's 
holy law. 

It is certain that the simple letter of the 
divine law does not always express the full ex* 
tent of its requisitions ; since where it only 
expressly forbids the actual commission of a 
crime, it forbids also by implication the desire 
to commit it; so that in some instances they 
who encourage a wish to transgress any of 
God's conunands are as morally culpable in his 
sight as those who actually do transgress them. 
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In fact they are virtually violated by both. 
^^ Having eyes/' as the Apostle expresses it, 
" that cannot cease from sin ;" an expression 
which shows us that the very eye may be the 
agent of guilt, and therefore demands a vigilant 
superintendence. 

When God propounded his laws, it was 
not before he had imparted to us an under- 
standing to appreciate and comprehend them. 
Our consciences cleai;ly point out how they 
are to be obeyed, and we can always make 
ourselves fully sensible when we do obey them 
in ^ spirit and in truth/' and when we do not. 
No man, for instance, can imagine, if he only 
refrain from committing a capital offence from 
the fear of forfeiting his life to the laws of his 
country, that he is innocent in the sight of Him 
who ^ knoweth the heart." He never can per- 
suade himself that there is no sin in the evil 
intention, or that there is no responsibility at- 
tached but to the personal act. There is there- 
fore something more required of us than literal 
obedience to the positive law ; we are bound to 
observe all that it implies as well as all that it 
expresses, and we should remember that the re- 
wards of our obedience are not single or defined, 
but various, extensive and universal. 

The religion of Christ directs us to prepare 
for the next world by a steady and uniform 
course in this; by a correction of the will as 
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well as by a forbearance in deed, for the king- 
dom of God is not ^ meat and drink^ but righte- 
ousness and peace and joy in the Holy Ghost.'' 
The ancient pharisees we find were scrupulously 
exact in performing the literal injunctions of 
their law, but they were mere formalists in reli- 
gion and latitudinarians in morals, and our bless- 
ed Saviour has sufficiently declared the vanity 
of their pretensions, the fallacy of their claims 
to God's favour, and by consequence the cer- 
tainty of their punishment in another world, who 
have only maintained and practised an outward 
religion in this. It is clear that true religion 
rests not in ^ the letter of the law," but goes to 
the spirit of it, and inclines the heart to an uni- 
formly unreserved compliance with the will of 
God, as we may sufficiently learn from the infor- 
mation which he has himself given us upon this 
point: *^ neither circumcision availeth any thing, 
nor uncircumcision, but a new creature." 

If the heart be not interested in the service 
of religion, it must be manifest to every reason- 
able understanding that the strictest observance 
of its forms only can never render it profitable 
to us, because the vital efficacy of religion lies 
no more in the outward observances, by which it 
is characterized, than the life of a human body 
does in the clothes which cover it ; and yet forms 
are as necessary to the one as clothes to the 
other. Let us bear in mind that ^God is a 
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spirit^ and they therefore that worship him must 
worship him in spirit and in truth/' An involun- 
tary worship is in effect no worship^ and a mere 
ceremonial obedience to God's law is an insuffi- 
cient and therefore a profitless obedience. The 
relation which exists between our Creator and 
us demands from us a sincere^ a heartfelt^ a 
spiritual devotion towards him. 

Let us then never cease to remember, and to 
remember it too with corresponding feelings of 
gratitude, veneration and love, that " we are 
circumcised with the circumcision made without 
hands in putting off the body of the sins of the 
flesh by the circumcision of Christ : buried with 
him in baptism, wherein also we are risen with 
him, through the faith of the operation of God, 
who hath raised him from the dead." 



SERMON IV. 



OUR DAILY BREAD. 



Matt. chap. vi. verse 11. 
Give us this day our daily bread. 



At the first view this will perhaps seem a su- 
perfluous petition to those who may imagine 
they have the power of realizing the object of 
it, and therefore need not pray for what they 
can command the means of procuring. Such 
persons, however, will do well to recollect that 
^ man does not live by bread alone, but by every 
word that proceedeth out of the mouth of God." 
Thus there is a spiritual nourishment daily 
necessary for our souls, which wealth cannot 
procure, as well as a daily food for our bodies, 
which it can. Without the one the other can be 
no blessing ; and as God could not command us 
to pray for what would not be a positive benefit. 
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SO the praying for the supply of physical nourish- 
ment includes also that of spiritual. The Deity 
can have no desire to support our bodies but 
only as this is necessary to the support of our 
souls, and therefore the consummation of the 
petition, which we offer up in this section of the 
Lord*s prayer, is as available to the rich as to 
the poor, and as necessary to be supplicated 
for. 

Let us further consider too that, simply with 
reference to that sustenance which the body 
requires, we pray that all may receive it ; for if 
one part of the community were deprived of 
this, the other must share in the common cala- 
mity. If, for instance, the labouring classes 
were deprived of their necessary food, they 
would no longer be able to exert their energies 
to procure it for their superiors ; who, however 
ample their wealth, distinguished their rank, or 
extensive their influence, would be in no better 
condition than the poorest of their dependants, 
since the rich can no longer possess the means 
of subsistence than while the poor possess them. 
They cannot subsist upon their gold. Splendid 
mansions and vast estates will not of themselves, 
without the labour of dependants, nourish the 
body and invigorate the frame. Family distinc- 
tions or national honours will not supply the 
place either of ^ the bread that perisheth " or 
of that which nourishes unto everlasting life. If 
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the poor^ by whose labours alone the rich exist, 
were withdrawn from society, the latter must 
descend from their elevation to supply the place 
of the former. That which was done by the poor 
must then be done by the rich ; thus the balance 
of society would be overthrown, all civil and 
social harmony would be confounded, and the 
moral would merge in the animal, — for there 
would be no opposite interests to oppose a 
salutary counteraction. We shall therefore 
perceive that every man, in praying for his daily 
bread, oflFers up a necessary prayer, — the most 
wealthy as well as his most indigent neighbour. 
Surely God would not have commanded us to 
pray for this, had it been superfluous ! 

We may rest assured that however plenty 
may shower down the blessings of her abundance 
upon us, or prosperity brighten our path^ we are 
nevertheless not released from the obligation of 
daily praying that they may be continued to us, 
since ^ we know not what a day may bring 
forth." ^ Riches may make themselves wings and 
fly away as an eagle towards heaven ;" honours 
may be succeeded by disgrace, and we may be 
left in a moment without one temporal or spi- 
ritual boon to compensate for years of unthank- 
ful enjoyment. 

We are all sufficiently assured of the uncer- 
tainty of human life. We know that the rich 
man to-day. may be the poor man to-morrow, 

£ 
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mischiefs which luxuries are so apt to induce^ 
and we therefore include in this petition a desire 
of bodily health as well as of spiritual purification; 
since if we were only to take that food which 
our bodies absolutely require^ they would be 
materially benefited by such temperance^ and 
our souls likewise kept from the indulgences 
of sensuality ; for corporeal and spiritual morti- 
fication are so closely assimilated that the one 
is invariably, more or less, the cause of the 
other. The Almighty has no pleasure in our 
sensual gratifications; the more moderately, 
therefore, we indulge any appetite, the more 
pleasing is it to him, and the more pure do we 
become in his sight, if this abstinence be ac- 
companied with those dispositions of heart which 
he requires us to entertain towards him. What 
did He say to the Jews of old ? ^ Your appoint- 
ed feasts my soul hateth, they are a trouble unto 
me, I am weary to bear them." And why? Be- 
cause religion was made the vehicle of sensu- 
ality ; because they indulged in merry banquet- 
ings, under the plea of making solemn offerings 
to God, who delights not in seeing his creatures 
sensual but temperate. 

From what has been said it will appear to 
be the nourishment necessary for us that we 
supplicate, not that which would debase^ our 
bodies and effeminate our minds : thus in the 
midst of every luxury that wealth can command 
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or the wit of man can supply, the worshipper 
may still pray that God will give him his daily 
bread, as in this prayer he beseeches " the giver 
of all good things ^ to bestow upon him that 
which is needful for the body, and by conse- 
quence necessary for the soul ; since the food 
that properly nutures the one may, in a second- 
ary sense, be said to nurture the other ; the phy- 
sical and the moral being so nearly allied that 
where the one is diseased the other is but too apt 
to imbibe the contagion. In asking too for the 
simplest and most suitable aliment, we petition 
against the influence of dissipation, of covetous- 
ness, of wealth, which are each apt to render 
us forgetful of God. 

We know that every living creature owes not 
only his existence to the Creator, but likewise 
the means of supporting that existence. " The 
lions roaring after their prey do seek their 
meat from God f and surely we who are the 
especial creatures of his love and beneficence, 
cannot be less the objects of his constant solici- 
tude, or less indebted to him for our daily 
nourishment, than the brutes in whom he takes 
no delight, because they never can form a part 
of that blessed community to which he desires 
to exalt us, but to which we only can be exalted 
by "patient continuance in well doing." 

Look only at the Israelites in the wilderness. 
What had been their condition but for the con- 
tinual manifestations of Omnipotent mercy ? '^Our 
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fathers did eat manna in the desert ; as it is writ- 
ten, he gave them bread from heaven." Suppose 
God had withheld this supply? They must have 
perished . And is not this a type of his dealings 
with all mankind? Here the interpositions of 
his providence were more distinctly brought to 
the view of his creatures, but they were not in 
reality more positively employed than they are 
at this moment. He as much provides our daily 
bread now as he did then. Let us only cast our 
eyes abroad into the world, and observe the 
myriads of creatures who ate supported by 
the divine benevolence. Are not the pastures 
covered with herbage and the fields with grain 
by God's gratuitous benefaction ? Does not his 
rain nourish the one and his sunshine mature the 
other? Where would be our daily bread if either 
was withheld ? Can we for a moment suppose 
that we should receive the common boon of nu- 
triment for a single day, if he were to think fit 
not to supply it ? Impossible. If the harvest 
were to fail and famine to ensue, what would 
wealth avail us? Would it purchase bread if 
there were no corn or meat, if there were no 
pasture ? By trusting therefore in God for a pro- 
vision, we at once trust to Him " who fiUeth all 
things living with plenteousness," and beseech 
him to prevent any of those casualties from over- 
taking us which would cut us off from the neces- 
saries of life, causing the rich and the poor man 
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to suffer bereavement together. As however, 
the Deity bids us ask that we may receive, it is 
clear that, unless we do ask we have no right to 
expect he will give. 

Thus then it will, I think, be evident that in 
the words of our text, we pray not only for a 
supply of our own wants, but for those likewise of 
our neighbours ; and this we do because, as I 
have already endeavoured to show, the indivi- 
dual profits by the good of the community; 
since we could not meet even the simplest de- 
mands of food and raiment if these necessaries 
were withdrawn from them. Besides, the ex- 
pressions are not to be restricted to their mere 
literal meaning, for under the term bread 
is comprehended all our wants of nourish- 
ment; and as we could as well live without 
bread as with it, would it not be absurd to pray 
for what the loss of could neither cause us un- 
happiness nor inconvenience. The Almighty 
would never command us to petition him to 
provide what we could without detriment dis- 
pense with ; and we may rest assured that the 
obtaining of whatever he commands us to ask 
in prayer would be a positive blessing. In 
this petition, therefore, we supplicate that he 
will daily grant us "those things which are 
needful both for our souls and bodies," whole- 
some food to nourish the one, and his holy Spirit 
to qualify the other for " that state of life " to 
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which we all seek finally to be advanced in his 
everlasting kingdom. 

In the Proverbs, there is a fine amplification of 
this petition of the Lord's prayer, which, al- 
though the prophet by whom it is spoken had 
never heard this prayer, shows nevertheless how 
beautifully the precepts of inspiration everywhere 
harmonize. It is as follows : — " remove far from 
me vanity and lies ; give me neither poverty nor 
riches; feed me with food convenient for me." In 
these words the pious son of Jakeh, who, in this 
respect at least, is a sufficient example to us, prays 
as well for ^ the strengthening and refreshing of 
his soul,** as for the maintenance and support of 
his body. His reason deserves our attention ; 
" lest I be full and deny thee, and say who is 
the Lord ? or lest 1 be poor and steal, and take 
the name of my God in vain/' Are not these 
good reasons why we should implore from God 
the regulation of our maintenance, in order that 
he ma)'^ secure us as well from the perils of 
plenty as from the privations of want ? — for both 
are calamities, and therefore likely to become 
the concomitants of sin, if they are the cause 
of either moral or physical suffering. So that 
the wealthiest man has as much need of God's 
aid in providing for his daily necessities as the 
poorest beggar who asks to be fed with the crums 
which fall from his table. 

However we may fancy that we can minister 
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to our own wants^ it is certain that we cannot, 
for ^ we are not sufficient of ourselves to do any 
thing as of ourselves, but our sufficiency is of 
God.'' If the Almighty left us to ourselves, 
the very food in which we indulged our ap- 
petites might be our bane. It is necessary he 
should provide for us every meal we consume, 
lest we should receive destruction instead of 
nourishment. And though he may not appear 
to direct, or to take any interest about, matters 
so ordinary and trifling, yet his influence ope- 
rates unseen ; and of this indeed, we make an 
implied acknowledgment by the grace which we 
address to him before and after our meals. 
What would be the advantage of riches, if he 
who alone can render them beneficial were to 
withdraw from us and leave us to the guidance 
of our own dangerous impulses ? The sun of 
righteousness would go down amid darkness and 
desolation. The moral world would be in ex- 
tremity, in a state of expiring convulsion, and 
the triumph of Satan would be complete. ^ But 
thanks be to God which giveth us the victory 
through our Lord Jesus Christ." 

It cannot I imagine escape the perception 
of the most superficial reasoner that the ob- 
ject of the petition now under our considera- 
tion is to teach us to place our reliance solely 
upon God for every trifling benefit as well 
as for the commonest necessaries ; since if, 
under the most prosperous circumstances of 
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our temporal state, we are indebted to him even 
for our diurnal food, much more must we be 
for any advantages which we may happen 
to possess over our fellow-creatures. It will 
show at once our utter dependency upon him 
who, in the expressive language of the Psalmist, 
^satisfieth thy mouth with good things, so that 
thy youth is renewed like the eagle's," and the 
claim which he therefore has to the reverence 
and obedience of those upon whom he has 
conferred such signal obligations. Is it not 
natural, while the casualties of life are so perpe- 
tually challenging our experience and the vicissi- 
tudes of time so abounding, that we should 
put our whole trust and confidence in him in 
whose hands are the issues of life, who alone 
can adapt his benefactions to our wants, and 
without whom the very bread we eat would 
not be produced, and we should consequently 
find nothing around us but the bitters of pri- 
vation, and the dark elements of death. 

I would ask you, is it not reasonable that every 
truly grateful heart should not only pant to re- 
ceive God's blessings, but be anxious to make 
a suitable return for them ; that we should all 
do our best to win the divine approbation, and 
be able to exclaim with tlie Patriarch, ^ my foot 
hath held his steps, his way have I kept and not 
declined, neither have I gone back from the 
commandment of his lips ; I have esteemed the 
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words of his mouth more than my necessary 
food." 

As we are dependent upon divine providence 
from day to day for what we enjoy, and even for 
what is needful for the support of our bodies, 
is it not clear that, if this support were denied 
to our supplications, we should be in a deplora- 
ble condition ? We consequently pray that it 
may be continued, because if we do not show 
ourselves sensible of the debt of gratitude which 
we owe to God for this daily boon, we clearly 
run a risk that he will withhold it altogether. 
And although it may indeed be true that many 
of the most profligate among us eat their daily 
bread, even while they are rebelling against 
him who supplies it, ^ for he is kind to the 
unthankful and to the evil," yet is this no 
argument that he may not cut oflF this supply 
when the measure of his wrath is full, and make 
those defaulters feel the terrors of his venge- 
ance, for he is a God who, though he ^ retaineth 
not his anger for ever, because he delighteth in 
mercy," yet ^will he by no means clear the 
guilty." 

When God commands us to pray, we may 
be assured that it is only for our own good ; it 
can be of no benefit to him, because the con- 
dition of perfection cannot be improved, and 
with him this is unchangeable and eternal. He 
does not desire our prayers for his own advan- 
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tage, but for ours alone. ^ Can a man be profit- 
able unto God, as he that is wise may be profit- 
able unto himself?^ By doing homage to the 
Creator, we advance our own best interests ; — 
all the benefit of preferring such homage accrues 
to ourselves. Therefore it is that he not only 
commands us to pray, but has provided a prayer 
by which he desires to be addressed. 

This prayer has a tendency, if sincerely of- 
fered, to render us content with such things as 
we have ; if rich, to be humble under the load 
of anxieties which riches bring with them ; and 
if poor, to be resigned to those privations 
that but too generally accompany poverty. It 
is in truth, no common triumph over the tempta- 
tions with which a vigilant enemy is per- 
petually assailing us, to acquire that humility 
which shall submissively refer all our sufferings 
to God's parental chastening, and our enjoyments 
to his paternal benefaction. A full reliance upon 
the ^ author and finisher of our faith^ is the 
climax of the Christian's probation, and the 
trump of victory shall sound wherever this spi- 
ritual conquest is obtained. When the rich 
man looks to his divine benefactor for his 
daily bread, he may truly be enrolled among the 
^ poor in spirit," and need I remind you that 
" theirs is the kingdom of God." 



SERMON V. 



ON THE INFLUENCE OF LOVE. 



Romans, chap. xiii. part of 10th veusb. 
Love is the fulfilling of the law. 



When the numerous obligations of religion are 
looked at in detail^ their number and importance 
minutely calculated, and the severe moral disci- 
pline which they exact considered, we are apt to 
shrink from the apparent difficulties which the 
fulGlment of such numerous and weighty obliga- 
tions presents to us, to grow disheartened under 
the array of impediments which seem to stand 
in the way of our progress towards salvation, and 
in proportion as these imagined impediments, — 
for they are in truth but imaginary, — are magni- 
fied to our apprehensions, our obedience becomes 
inert, our views contracted, and our reasonings 
sophistical. We are apt to look upon religion 
as ^a burden too heavy for us to bear," and are 
thus often actuated in our feeble obedience to 
its precepts more by a fear of what may be the 
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consequence of neglecting those precepts, than 
by a love of Him who mercifully promulgated 
them, at once to promote our happiness and his 
own glory. But the religion which we profess, 
far from being complex, is remarkable for its 
simplicity and singleness of purpose. Once fix 
your attention to the key-stone of the structure, 
and every apparent difficulty vanishes in a mo- 
ment. 

If instead of looking at religion as intricate 
in its system, as perplexing us by a multitude 
of demands, as accumulating upon us a succes- 
sion of duties which we despair of being able 
to fulfil from their variety and severity ; — if in- 
stead of looking at religion as an infliction upon 
an erring race rather than as a merciful provision 
from a compassionate Creator towards a sinful 
creature, we would trace it to its primitive 
element, we should find it the simplest thing 
in the world. We should find that all its 
requisitions are the natural fruit of one great 
principle which, wherever earnestly maintained, 
must " bring forth this fruit abundantly ;" and 
that principle is love, ^for love is the fulfilling 
of the law.'' This in fact is the centre whence 
all the excellencies of the human heart — those 
sparks of the divine image not yet extinguished 
there — diverge and radiate in ten thousand 
channels through every gradation within that 
mighty circumference which alone is bounded by 
perfection. Love is the fountain of all good. 
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the origin of all happiness^ the source of all 
that is perfect^ — in fine, the sum and substance 
of religion. Without it religion cannot exist, 
without it virtue cannot exist : where it is not 
found evil must be supreme. Let us only love 
God and man, as the gospel enjoins, and our 
Christianity is at once complete ; obedience will 
follow as an infallible consequence ; we shall do 
the will of God from the heart ; we shall thus 
be conformed to the image of Christ, whose 
love induced him to lay down his life as our 
ransom from the penalty of guilt, and '^ adorn 
the doctrine of God our Saviour in all things." 

It is perfectly clear that, unless we love God, 
we cannot do his wilJ, since he not only demands 
that we should obey Him, but likewise that our 
obedience should be the willing oblation of a 
grateful and contrite heart. He demands, not 
the fealty of the lips, but the homage of the soul. 
^ Thou shalt love the Lord with all thy heart, 
with all thy soul, with all thy mind, with all 
thy strength." It is equally clear that unless we 
love man we cannot be Christians, since the love 
of our kind is co-essential with our love of God ; 
it is part of the one universal principle of 
good, for the love of the creature must com- 
bine with the love of the Creator; in fact they 
both merge in one. They cannot exist apart, 
and, as we infer from the Apostle, the love of 
God is a consequence of the love of man, for if 
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a mail " loveth not his brother whom he hath 
seen, how can he love God whom he hath not 
seen ?" The evident deduction from this passage 
is that a love of man is inseparable from a love 
of God, and that before we can love the Creator, 
we must love his creature. 

Love is, moreover, the basis of that ^ bond of 
perfectness" after which the Christian is enjoined 
to strive as a passport of admission through 
those everlasting doors that open upon the celes- 
tial paradise. We are commanded to love our 
neighbour as ourselves, and as the principle of 
self-love is so innate that we can no more for- 
bear to entertain it than we can cease to exist, 
it is clear that the love of our kind is inseparable 
from our religious obligations, because the love 
of ourselves is the standard which the divine 
Legislator has thought fit to establish of our 
love towards our fellow-creatures, and in pro- 
portion only as we withhold it from them are 
we criminal in bestowing it upon ourselves. 

Self-love, which is by no means a prohibited 
indulgence, except in its excess, is only criminal 
where it is exclusively appropriated — where the 
heart can find no centre of attraction beyond 
the narrow sphere of its own interests or grati- 
fications. Do not however let us imagine that 
because such an absorption of the feelings in 
one object is an infraction of the divine law, 
instead of a fulfilling of it, the love of ourselves 
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fs therefore to be stifled altogether. On the 
contrary, it is as imperative an obligation as the 
love of our kind ; for if we are to love the 
whole human race, we are bound to love our- 
selves as an integral part of that whole. It is 
moreover manifest that if we did not love our- 
selves we could not love them, because our first 
experience of this principle is in ourselves : 
there it begins and there it is nourished, and 
from ourselves it is transferred, with various 
degrees of warmth and fervor, to the different 
objects upon whom we subsequently bestow 
it Besides, this principle is the mainspring of 
every virtue within us, for we must love virtue 
before we can entertain it in our hearts, and 
it is only the consciousness that virtue is a good 
from which we derive benefit in proportion 
as we exercise it, which can cause us to love and 
stimulate us to practise it : since no man could be 
virtuous unless he were first satisfied that it is 
to his eternal interest to be so. There must 
be a motive to impel the act, and no motive to 
action can be independent of ourselves. Self-love 
therefore, when it is not degraded into a narrow 
animal selfishness which restricts its influence to 
ourselves and seeks exclusively our own in- 
terests or gratifications, is the noblest element 
of our spiritual being. 

According to the scripture phrase to ^dwell 
in love,'' the feeling must be universal ; we must 
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comprehend ourselves within the unlimited sphere 
of its action, because from the love of ourselves, 
in common with the love of our kind, — for they 
must blend, they must be equal and inseparable — 
springs all that is good within us ; and thus it is 
that ^ he who dwelleth in love dwelleth in God, 
and God in him." 

As I have said, it is only self-love in its excess 
which is to be deplored, not the abstract feeling, 
for God only commands us not to love what 
should be the object of our hate ; but it is cer- 
tain that we are no more commanded to hate 
ourselves than we are to hate our brother ; on 
the contrary our love is demanded for the whole 
human family of which we severally form a 
part ; if therefore ^ he who hateth his brother is a 
murderer," he would be no less so who should 
hate himself. Nay, the very terms of the com- 
mandment, that we should love our neighbour as 
ourselves, not only imply, but sanction, a love 
of ourselves ; nor are we limited in the extent 
of that love, so long as we love our neighbour 
equally with ourselves, and God above all. ^ Let 
us not therefore love in word, neither in tongue, 
but in deed and in truth." Religion demands 
from us no more than this : if we comply with 
this demand in its true spirit we shall have at- 
tained that measure of holiness which will pro- 
cure for us ^ an inheritance among the saints in 
light." 
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If we examine the matter with a minute and 
unbiassed inspection^ we shall find that ^^ pure 
love and undefiled before God and the Father'* 
leads to the practise of every virtue, because 
every virtue is an emanation from this principle. 
In proportion as we love God we shall delight to 
render his will, and in proportion to the weakness 
of our love towards him will be our reluctance 
to render him homage. By the same rule, if we 
love man we shall do our best to benefit him, 
and our indifference on this point will be in the 
precise ratio to our want of love towards him. 
We cannot be really alive to that feeling, so 
strongly inculcated in the Apostolic writings. 
Without desiring to exercise it, for love invari- 
ably shows itself in action. It is an active, 
operative, productive principle, and is never inert 
but when it expires altogether. Let us only 
look within ourselves as a proof of this. Does 
not our self-love direct us to activitv in the 
pursuit of happiness? Does it not stimulate our 
energies in establishing the security of our own 
interests, whether of this world or the next? 
And when we deny ourselves^ — when we submit 
to the severest restraints which religion imposes 
upon us, are not our own ultimate interests the 
cause of this denial and of these restraints? If 
we did not think abstinence would be to our ad- 
vantage, should we practise it ? If we did not 
feel satisfied that self-denial here would improve 
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our condition hereafter, should we submit to the 
privations which it imposes ? If then our self- 
love induces us to do those things from which 
we believe benefit will result to ourselves, in like 
manner shall we, if we really love our neighbur, 
exhibit it in our actions towards him. We often 
indeed express our pity towards those who have 
a religious claim to our love, as if our pity 
would stand instead of that element of our 
Cliristian profession which is " the fulfilling of 
the law." 

Pity is at best but a questionable virtue if it 
subside in the simple expression of sympathy, 
which is a mighty cheap discharge of a Christian 
obligation. Pity is too frequently nothing more 
than a hasty ebullition of feeling; a mere 
quitrent emotion, so to speak, with which we 
salve our consciences, for the non-performance 
of a real benevolence. But listen to St. Paul. 
^ Though I bestow all my goods to feed the poor, 
and though I give my body to be burned, and have 
not charity, it profiteth me nothing." Now the 
original word translated charity in this passage, 
signifies love, rendered perhaps by the term 
charity, because love leads to the exercise of 
charity ; so that the original text is a clear corro- 
boration of the Apostle's declaration that ^ love is 
the fulfilling of the law." From this it will appear 
that love is so essential to the perfection of the 
Christian character that the greatest sacrifice of 
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worldly possessions, nay even of life itself, with- 
out it, will not obtain for him who makes this 
sacrifice, that *^ exceeding great reward" which the 
Saviour died to secure to all who ^come unto God 
by Him." What we would do for ourselves we 
are religiously bound to do for another, if we 
possess the means. God is our lawgiver, and 
where he commands us to do a duty, they towards 
whom that duty is commanded by him to be 
done, have a right to claim the performance 
of it at our hands, if not by the civil or social 
law, still by the divine. 

' Do not let us imagine that our charities, in 
whatever measure we exercise them, are solely 
gratuitous offerings at the shrine of a free and 
irrespective benevolence, and are therefore 
services highly commendable before God — No I 
they are positive obligations ; they are services 
rigidly demanded from us, and we shall be 
just as responsible for the neglect of them as 
for any transgression against God himself; for 
if ^love be the fulfilling of the law," every 
absence of love, and a consequent failure in its^ 
fruit, must be a non-fulfilment of the law ; and 
not to fulfil the law is in fact to violate it, because 
it is an infraction of a commandment which con- 
stitutes part of the law, and we are assured, upon 
inspired authority, that "whosoever shall keep 
the whole law, and yet offend in one point, he is 
guilty of all ;" to infringe a part therefore is to 
violate the whole. 
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We cannot fail to observe what activity love 
produces in exciting kind offices towards those 
who are the objects of it. Why are we so full 
of gentle and endearing attention towards 
parents^ wives, children, brothers, sisters ? Be- 
cause we love them and feel a delight in per- 
forming the suggestions of a constant and tender 
affection. If we loved our neighbours — and we 
are to remember that the duty is equally im- 
perative — ^we should act in the same manner to- 
wards them J in kind at least if not in degree, and, 
need I repeat it, if we do not love them we are 
guilty of a breach of the divine ordinance. And 
why is this ? Because as love is the source of all 
good, for God is love, to withhold ours from those 
upon whom he has commanded us to bestow it is 
at once to admit the accession of evil. It is to 
open the flood-gates 'which had kept evil from 
flowing in upon the heart. Besides, where love 
is bestowed, it will raise up a prolific harvest 
around it ; it will every where beget a reciproca- 
tion of good-will, and thus tend to the general 
improvement of society, by promoting mutual 
kind fellowship among mankind. 

The arguments which I have addressed to 
you, as they apply to all classes^ must con- 
sequently include both rich and poor, and it is 
between these extreme classes, if I may so call 
them, that the interchange of that principle3 
which the text lays down as a fulfilment of the 
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law^ IS especially desirable^ as they are entirely 
dependant upon each other. If we look at the 
temporal conditions of the rich and poor^ we 
shall find them conditions of mutual obligation ; 
since in the present order of things neither 
could live without the other. Society could 
not continue^ unless in a state of barbarism^ if 
these classes were confounded ; they are alike 
necessary to its very existence. Is it to the 
rich alone that society owes its refinements^ its 
elegances^ its enjoyments ? No such thing. It 
is equally indebted for them to the poor, without 
whose co-operation the social condition of the 
community would no where have been improved, 
for they are the active members of that com- 
munity — ^the executive portion of it who realize 
by their labors all that is splendid, luxurious 
or useful, in the abodes of the wealthy, the 
latter being in fact their debtors for the enjoy- 
ment of almost every advantage which wealth 
confers. 

^ In the multitude of the people is the king's 
honour," says Solomon, and wherefore ? because 
they so essentially contribute to promote the glory 
and welfare of states : they, that is the poor or 
laboring orders, are the sinews of a common- 
wealth, the handy-workers in every community 
who support the fabric of government by the con- 
stant application of their physical energies, and 
ought therefore to be provided for, except where 
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their individual demerits place them beyond the 
legitimate influence of such kindness. In short, 
the rich are as much bound to extend the scrip- 
tural principle of our text to the poor, as the 
poor to the rich. It is just as much the duty and 
interest of the rich to consult the welfare and 
improve the hard condition of the poor, as it 
is the duty and interest of the poor to toil for 
the convenience and pleasure of the rich. If the 
poor are benefited by the rich, the rich are alike 
benefited by the poor, — the^ obligation therefore 
is mutual. Surely then they who abound in the 
treasures of this world should do every thing in 
their power for the laudable advantage of that 
class to whom they are so mainly indebted for 
the available application of those treasures. The 
poor have as undoubted a claim upon their 
bounty, as upon their love, since the extension 
of that bounty towards them is a duty as im- 
peratively commanded by God to the rich as 
the exercise of their love. The poor conse- 
quently have a positive claim to the fulfilment 
of the divine ordinance in their behalf. 

We are too apt to look upon the obligations of 
Charity when fulfilled, as meritorious and gra- 
tuitous acts which we are bound to perform no 
further than as our feelings may suggest or our in- 
clinations prompt. This is a mistake. We are 
bound — such is the covenant between God and 
man — I say we are bound to do all the good we 
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can, and even when we have done all, we shall 
still find it to be but little in comparison with our 
means, and all that we do short of what we 
might have done, is an omission of duty for 
which we shall have to account at the great day 
of the Lord ; ^ for he that loveth not his 
brother," and therefore fails in his duty towards 
him, " abideth in death." 

Whilst I am upon the subject of the religious 
obligations of the rich towards the poor, let us 
only consider for a moment how frequently the 
old age of the latter is a period of deplorable 
bereavement, whilst on the contrary that of the 
former is altogether the reverse. The wealthy 
have every thing that can avail to render the 
decline of life smooth and easy. If they ail, all 
within the compass of riches is administered to 
alleviate and console. They have affectionate re- 
latives, attentive friends, and active dependants. 
For them the couch of down is prepared ; the 
luxuries of other climes are procured at their 
bidding ; all that can tend to promote enjoyment, 
to secure them quiet and consolation, is provided. 
On the contrary, the poor are often in their extre- 
mity abandoned by their relatives, who are too 
much absorbed in their own miseries to pay any 
regard to those of others, or at so great a distance 
from them as to render their presence next to 
impossible. In the midst of suffering, of anguish, 
of bereavement, who is there to console them, to 
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administer^ I will not say to their comforts, but 
to their necessities? Alas! how frequently is 
the decline of life to the poor man a period of 
wretchedness, of pain, of destitution. Shrinking 
from that last receptacle of the pauper, the pa- 
rish workhouse, he creeps to his cellar to lan- 
guish and to die ; without a bed on which to 
repose his aching limbs ; the cold stone his 
couch, the hard flint his pillow, upon which 
he breathes out his agonized spirit, without 
perhaps a human being near to receive his 
expiring sigh, or a morsel to relieve the last 
lingering agonies of a destitute and afflicted 
life. 

Why should such a deplorable distinction in 
the human condition be permitted to exist ? This 
is no ordination of Providence, but too commonly 
arises from human dereliction. Is it reasonable 
that man should ever die in such frightful aban- 
donment whilst there are so many of his fellow 
creatures capable of ameliorating his wretched 
lot ? What says the apostle ? * Whoso hath this 
world's good, and seeth his brother have need 
and shutteth up his compassion from him, how 
dwelleth the love of God in him ? ^ Impossible ! 
no love can dwell in such a bosom. If the 
wretched condition of the poor can be im- 
proved, does it not behove the rich, who alone 
are able, to apply the remedy ? 

It is all idle talking of the sacrifices made by 
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some wealthy persons who, out of vast incomes, 
appropriate to charitable purposes an inconsider- 
able portion which, though it may be large in 
amount compared with what others bestow who 
have but slender resources, is often miserably 
small in proportion to the means of those who give 
it. I think it will not be denied, that a person 
who gives in charity one pound yearly out of fifty 
pounds, gives more by comparison than he who 
should bestow eighteen thousand a year out of 
twenty thousand ; because in the one instance, 
the giver must submit to actual privation to the 
amount given, if he has not sufficient to procure 
the comforts of life which, if he have a family^ 
must be the case, whilst in the other, after the 
appropriation of so great a sum to the purposes 
of charity, there would still remain to the giver 
a considerable income — an income much more 
than adequate to the wants and necessities of 
life. Charity therefore is not to be measured 
by the actual amount given, but by the pro- 
portion which that amount bears to the means 
of giving. 

I have been led into these observations by the 
circumstance of my having been deputed to re- 
commend to your notice an intention of the 
vestry of this parish to appropriate a bequest 
made to the poor-house by Count Woronzow, late 
ambassador from the Emperor of Russia, to the 
erection of a certain number of almshouses, " as 
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receptacles for suffering misfortune^ virtuous po- 
verty, and helpless age,'' but which laudable 
design cannot be accomplished without the cha- 
ritable aid of the opulent and benevolent uiha- 
bitants, and to whom it is the intention of the 
parish authorities to appeal by personal applica- 
tions at the residence of every householder. 

^ It is not intended," says the address put 
forth in recommendation of this object, ^that 
these Alms-Houses should be^ made a job 
for any sinister purpose, or converted into an 
asylum for the favourites of any influential in- 
dividuals. It is the determination of the Vestry, 
and of the Directors and Guardians of the Poor, 
that they shall be strictly confined either to those 
parishioners who, having seen better days, have, 
without any imputation upon their integrity, fallen 
into adversity in the decline of life ; or to those 
who have brought up a family without any paro- 
chial assistance, and for a series of years have 
been exemplary for their industry, sobriety, and 
general good conduct. In a time when so many 
are eager to quarter themselves upon the Poor- 
rate, and feel neither repugnance nor shame to 
be a tax upon the capital, and a burthen upon 
the industry of their fellow creatures, too much 
praise cannot be bestowed upon those among 
the labouring poor who keep themselves above 
the class of mendicants, and preserve their in- 
dependence amidst so many difficulties and dis- 
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couragements. Such persons, although neither 
elevated by rank nor enriched by fortune, are 
high in the moral scale. Indeed, who among 
us are more meritorious ? and who can be more 
worthy of honour, or more an object of pre- 
ference when the parish has any charity to dis- 
pense, or any favour to bestow ?" 

I have already occupied so much of your time 
that I shall conclude by recommending, as I am 
instructed to do, the object of the directors 
and guardians of the poor, to which I have 
called your attention, hoping the recommenda- 
tion will be followed by your eflFectual co-opera- 
tion ; at the same time reminding you that he 
who ^ hath pity on the poor, lendeth unto the 
Lord, and look what he layeth out, it shall be 
paid him again.'' 



SERMON VL 



ON THE LOVE OF OUR NEIGHBOUR. 



Matt., chap. xix. verse 19. 
Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself. 



As I had by no means exhausted the subject of 
my address to you on the morning of last Sunday, 
I resume it now in order that I may place it in all 
its important bearings before you. The words 
of the Saviour in the passage to which I have 
called your attention are too explicit for evasion, 
too distinct to hang a doubt upon, too plain to 
be misunderstood. " Thou shalt love thy neigh- 
bour as thyself.'' This is the bond of social in- 
tercourse, the test of that interchange of kindly 
feeling which we are commanded by Almighty 
God to entertain towards each other. 

Now, as it is evident that the love of ourselves 
is the first law of nature, so is it equally evident 
that the love of our kind is the first law of 
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religion ; ^ for by this,'' says Christ, ^ shall all 
men know that ye are my disciples, if ye have 
love one to another," and though the love of God 
be the first great commandment of the law, yet 
it is certain that we must first love man before 
we can love God ; for as the Apostle justly 
argues, ^ he that loveth not his brother whom he 
hath seen, how can he love God whom he hath 
not seen?" 

It is abundantly evident to our own hearts, 
how deeply we are the objects of their anxiety, 
and the command of God incarnate leaves us 
at no loss to discover how deeply also our fellow 
creatures should be the objects of it ; not only 
because they are united to us by the ties of 
human relationship, but because they are the 
beings whom God has created and by redemp- 
tion adopted as his children, thereby supplying 
them, under the degradation of a broken co- 
venant, with ^ the means of grace and the hope 
of glory." 

We shall readily perceive that the command 
to love our neighbour as ourselves at once pre- 
cludes the exercise of this feeling as a passion, 
since there is no sensuality attached to our love 
of self, the actuating motive of which is the 
advancement of our own interests, whether spi- 
ritual or temporal. 

We are to consider that love has many modi- 
fications. It branches into numerous forms of 
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beautiful and varied luxuriance from one fruit- 
ful stem that gives vitality to all, imparting the 
fragrance which it derives from that pure source 
whence it emanates to every virtue under 
heaven. In the love of our kind are comprised 
all the better feelings of our humanity^ and 
though we may not be warmed by that lively 
glow of affection towards our fellow creatures 
generally which animates our hearts towards 
those who are united to us by the more tender 
ties of consanguinity, we may nevertheless en- 
tertain for them the most benignant sentiments^ 
and whatever their moral degradation, extend 
towards them those feelings which we should 
exercise towards ourselves, were we in a similar 
position. The fact is, that the exclusive love of 
kindred is more an arbitrary law of nature than 
of religion J for all have an equal right to our 
love, and they only are justly entitled to a larger 
measure of it, whether our kindred by blood or 
not, who have rendered themselves most fitting 
objects for the love of God. The principle of 
our duty in this respect is laid down by an in- 
spired teacher ; ^ be not overcome of evil, but 
overcome evil with good.'' No provocation there- 
fore can warrant the withholding our love from 
a kindred being, however he may neglect his 
duty towards us. 

It is a hazardous thing to assume that a 
person is not entitled to our sympathies, because 
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he may appear depraved^ or indeed because 
we may know him to be so. This will not 
justify our aversion of him^ since he may still be 
an object of the divine mercy^ however ap- 
parently criminal ; and surely it cannot become 
us to hate him whom the love of Christ has 
rescued from eternal deaths and restored to the 
felicities of his everlasting kingdom. Besides^ 
in forming our judgments of others^ it is essential 
that we should put the question home to our 
own bosoms^ whether under similar incitements 
we should not have been similarly guilty ; then 
let our self-love decide between ourselves and 
the delinquent whom we may feel disposed to 
condemn. If under such circumstances we 
should still love ourselves^ it is equally our duty 
to love him^ for as the Apostle declares^ ^ all the 
law is fulfilled in one word, even in this ; thou 
shait love thy neighbour as thyself/' 

We are all creatures of circumstances more 
or less^ and we may rest assured that the amount 
of human guilt is measured by those circum- 
stances. He who had only one talent was not 
expected to return ten^ though he who had ten 
was expected to return more than one. Where 
all have sinned^ even the most righteou$> ^ and 
come short of the glory of God,'' human virtue 
can be only relative. We are good only by 
relation to the circumstances under which we 
live. If a good man were found surrounded by 
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vice and profligacy of every kind, and became 
good in defiance of habit, of education and 
vicious example, I should say that he had 
reached to a far higher degree of moral perfection 
than one equally good who had encountered no 
such moral impediments. It is clear then that 
a man's spiritual state might, under some circum- 
stances, be approved of God, which, under others, 
would be perfectly hopeless, though in both cases 
the persons might appear to be upon an equality 
in moral behaviour. The Almighty Arbiter of 
events judges of a maft ^^ according to that he 
hath, and not according to that he hath not." He 
expects ud to do good in proportion to our means 
and opportunities, and whilst moral fitness, as it 
id called, is a relative acquisition, we are to 
leave the judgment of it to Grod, and love all 
his creatures for the sake of him who died to 
redeem them from the awful penalty of trans- 
grression. 

Permit me to ask, if we had been ever so 
criminal, should we hate ourselves ? Never 1 you 
may detest the crime you commit; you may 
writhe under the scourgings of remorse; you 
may shrink with dismay from your enormities ; 
you may even rush into the jaws of death — a 
sad delusion t to wipe out with your blood the 
stains of a life polluted with guilt ; but self-love 
is at the bottom of all. It is not because you 

hate yourself, but because you dread the con- 
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sequences that may accrue from your enoruiities, 
that you cry out with the suffering Patriarch, 
^ wherefore is light g^ven to him that is in misery, 
or life unto the bitter in soul,^ and rush into the 
presence of an outraged God, in order to escape 
the lashings of conscience which are too acute 
to be endured. Do not imagine that there ever 
existed an instance in which a man hated him- 
self, however criminal ; he has therefore no right 
to hate another, be his moral degradation what it 
may. The law of nature which sanctions self-love, 
justifies the law of religion, which commands a 
love of our kind. They are inseparable and co- 
ordinate. I say then that we have no right to 
hate the greatest criminal alive. 

This may seem a strange doctrine to some 
stem casuists ; it is nevertheless the law of the 
gospel, and a very little consideration will show 
us that it is a most wise law. For it will be 
evident, as a matter of abstract justice, that if 
abhorrence were a law of religion under any 
circumstances, all who are equally criminal should 
be equally abhorred ; but as we ' cannot abhor 
ourselves, however deep the die of our own 
guilt, it is manifest that we cannot justly abhor 
our neighbour, and what we cannot do without 
injustice must be a violation of moral right. 
" Who art thou that judgest another ? to his 
own master he. standeth or falleth f and there- 
fore as we cannot Icnow whether that master will 
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condemn him or not, we cannot be justified in 
hating ony one who has the least hope or chance 
of salvation. 

' Suppose for a moment you had a child in the 
lowest degree abandoned : your hatred would 
not be excited ; nay, you would not perhaps love 
him less, however you might detest his crime. 
The feelings of nature would prevail over those 
of principle, and you would most probably ex- 
tenuate his vices only because he was your son, 
whilst you would as probably justify the public 
execution of a much less depraved criminal. 
You will thus perceive how possible it is to love 
the most unworthy objects in ourselves and in 
our children. Nor is this love at all sinful, 
unless we turn the good to evil by directing it 
to the encouragement of vice, which does not 
at all necessarily follow from our loving a vicious 
object. Love then, or Christian benevolence, is 
the right of all mankind. The social condition 
of man demands it, we consequently rob our 
fellow-creatures of their right whenever we 
withhold it. 

You may perhaps ask me, am I to love a mur- 
derer ? I answer. Yes ! As the Lord loved his 
murderers when he prayed for them upon the 
cross. Entertain towards him that godly love 
which would induce you, if you had the op- 
portunity and means, to save him from eternal, 
though you could not from temporal condemna- 
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tion. You may detest the crime, but God forbids 
you to detest the criminal. The crime you 
detest for its own sake ; you forbear to detest 
the criminal for the love of God who died for 
his salvation. And remember, though no mur- 
derer, you yourself may be in the same con- 
demnation. Nay, who shall say that \ie may not 
be saved while thou art condemned, for *^the 
Lord seeth not as man seeth : for man looketh 
on the outward appearance, but the Lord 
looketh on the heart;" and you cannot forget 
Christ's declaration to the Chief Priests and 
elders of the Jews ; ^ verily I say unto you, that 
the Publicans and Harlots go into the Kingdom 
of Heaven before you." 

Before you condemn, look at the sinner's 
situation in society. He may have been 
reared among the vilest outcasts ; his pre- 
ceptors may have been the most profligate of 
men; he may have been taught to consider 
murder as only a less sanguinary mode of esta- 
blishing what he may conceive to be the natural 
law of equality, or equal rights, in which an in- 
dividual only is slaughtered instead of thousands. 
He may never have had one virtuous principle 
instilled into his tender mind, and may therefore 
have grown up hardened, and ferocious only 
because he happened to be cast among those who 
warped the energies of his §oul to ^ evil, when 
under more favourable influences, those energies 
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might have inclined to good. Who among you 
shall say that, had you been similarly situated, 
you would not have been similarly guilty ? Surely 
the punishment which the murderer suffers from 
the compunctious visitings of his own thoughts^ 
and at contemplating the final issue of his guilt, 
in that public expiation upon the drop which he 
invariably makes for having violated the laws, at 
once of his God and of his country, is suf- 
ciently awful, added to those terrible judgments 
to which he may be consigned in an eternal world 
where, if he is condemned, it will be to everlasting 
horrors. Assuredly this is enough, without any 
human hate to aggravate the miseries of his con- 
dition. He is in truth more entitled to our pity 
than our hate, and as pity is one of the modifica- 
tions under which the love of our kind is ex- 
hibited, it is that which we ought to extend 
the most readily, to those who have unhappily 
incurred the punishment of human guilt in this 
world, and the chance of a more enduring pu- 
nishment in the next. 

Can any one imagine that persons are happy 
in proportion as they are guilty ? Is it not invari- 
ably the reverse ? "Knowest thou not this of old, 
that the triumphing of the wicked is short, and 
the joy of tlie hypocrite but for a moment? 
though his excellency mount up to the heavens, 
and his head reach unto the clouds, yet shall he 
perish for ever, and they which have seen him 
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shall say, where is he ?" In spite of the boisterous 
laugh, and air of levity with which he may ap- 
pear before his compeers, do not imagine that 
he is without those gnawings of the never-dying 
worm begotten of sin in the heart of the sinner. 
Is it not suflScient that we leave him to that 
AUwise Judgment from which he cannot escape, 
and which so well knows how to vindicate its 
own wrongs ? In truth, there is ample room for 
pity even towards the worst offender. And what 
was the conduct of our blessed Saviour ? Did 
he not associate with publicans and sinners, 
whom all else had abandoned ? Did he not par- 
don an aduHress before Priests and Levites, 
Scribes and Pharisees? Did he not promise a 
malefactor — perhaps a murderer — glory in his 
father's kingdom ? And why ? Because his Om- 
niscient eye discovered good in those delin- 
quents which human perception, with all its 
fastidiousness of scrutiny, could not detect; 
because *^God*s ways are not our ways,** for 
^ He regards not the persons of men,** and fre- 
quently sees that the inward man is far better 
than the outward would lead us to imagine. 

It is adopting a very pernicious fallacy to 
suppose that you may hate any one ; for if you 
persuade yourself that you may hate even a 
murderer, you will soon leap to the conclusion 
that you will be justified in hating every gradation 
of sinner, since all sins that are persisted in, and 
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not repented of, become deadly, and expose the 
delinquent to the everlasting penalty, conse- 
quently they who commit them would be as justly 
objects of your hate- If this doctrine were once 
admitted, there is no knowing where the exercise 
of such a pernicious principle might end. It 
would tend to inculcate a feeling of universal 
hatred. But if you love all mankind you can- 
not err, since this is demanded by God himself, 
as an earnest of your spiritual fitness to partake 
of his holy supper, ^ If you only love them which 
love you, what thank have ye, for sinners also 
love those that love them. And if ye do good 
to them that do good to you, what thank have ye, 
for sinners do even the same. But love ye your 
enemies, and ye shall be the children of the 
Highest, for he is kind to the unthankful, and 
to the evil.'' 

Let us look around us, and see whether they 
who hate each other are not in general equally 
moral defaulters ; for hatred is a sure indication 
of spiritual degeneracy. St. John denounces all 
such as murderers, and we shall invariably per- 
ceive that hatred is only reciprocated among 
those who are equally delinquents. How fre- 
quently shall we find that the glutton hates the 
drunkard, the drunkard the glutton; the covetous 
the prodigal, the prodigal the covetous ; the en- 
vious man the successful rogue, the successful rogue 
the envious man ; the hypocrite the sensualist. 
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the sensualist the hypocrite ! And thus through all 
the gradations of human frailty we affect to 
despise such as happen to be guilty of derelic- 
tions^ the reverse of those in which we ourselves 
indulge^ though our vices may be equals and 
even greater than theirs. This propensity un- 
happily pervades the whole social system. 
Society is in fact a field of moral warfare, when 
it ought to be a paradise of peace. 

It must be obvious to every candid reasoner 
that if self-love, under any circumstances of 
spiritual defection, would prevent us from with- 
drawing our affection from ourselves, we must be 
guilty of injustice, under such circumstances, in 
withdrawing it from our neighbour. And this is 
certain, that however righteous we may imagine 
ourselves to be, we have nevertheless some be- 
setting sin, from the penalties of which the Divine 
Mercy alone can save us, so that if our hatred 
of our neighbour can be warranted upon the 
plea of moral infirmity, his hatred of us will be 
equally so. But is it not evident, that to act up 
to such a principle of hostile recrimination would 
confound all social order, and render us a com- 
munity of savages ? Would it not encourage the 
most odious propensities of our fallen nature, 
and finally slope the way to the horrors of 
mutual extermination ? But you will perhaps ask 
me, am 1 to take a profligate to my bosom ? No ! 
This is not necessary. There are various modes 
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of exercising a religious affection without ren- 
dering it pernicious either to ourselves or to 
society. The ^ fat pastures'* of love are wide 
and fruitful. The love which religion enjoins 
consists not in weak emotions^ but in benevolent 
sentiments. It is not a passion^ but a principle. 
It consists^ in shorty in a desire to do good to our 
kind, for the love of Him who created them to 
life eternal^ and redeemed them from eternal 
death. 

However vile a man may be, the obligation 
to do him all the good in our power is not in the 
least abated by his profligacy. We may, as I 
have said^ abhor the crime, without abhorring 
the man, and though we are not expected to 
take the criminal to our arms as we would a 
worthy friend, ot a dearly beloved relation, we 
are nevertheless bound not to withhold our com- 
passion from hi;m, but to benefit him to the best 
of our means. God 13 the fountain of love, as 
He is the fountain of light and life ; and he ex- 
tends it to all hi^ creatures, only withholding it 
when his justice sees fit, in order to fulfil the 
righteous purposes of his creation ; but as we 
cannot discover where his justice may pardon or 
condemn, it behoves us in obedience to the di- 
vine ordinance, to love all men, since we do not 
know that we ourselves may not be objects of 
that very wrath which we may imagine shall be 
poured out upon those whom we, in tender 
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mercy to our own lapses^ have jadged to be less 
pardonable offenders. We are commanded to 
love each other because^ as love is the origin of 
all good^ for God is love^ it must necessarily 
keep us from the practice of evil ; and we shall 
be invariably criminal in proportion as we fail to 
exercise this primitive and elemental virtue^ for 
^he that loveth not his brother abideth in 
death.'' 

Let us only consider that love is the bond of 
union among human societies; it is the dis- 
tinguishing feature which elevates our social 
condition above that of the brutes, which con- 
tinually war with and prey upon their kind ; and 
in fact it Is only the limited predominancy of 
this principle, which occasions those civil con- 
vulsions among human communities, that so fre- 
quently disturb the harmony of the world, ren- 
dering it a scene of discord, — of private massacre 
and of public murder. Where love is withheld, 
that bond of union is broken, and every social tie 
is snapt which links us to our kind. If it were 
universally exercised in a true Christian spirit, 
then might we see realized among men the 
song of the sweet Psalmist of Israel, ^ Mercy 
and truth are met together, righteousness and 
peace have kissed each other- Truth shall 
flourish out of the earth, and righteousness hath 
looked down from Heaven.'' 

Why is there such unity in Heaven ? why is 
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there nothing in the celestial sanctuary to disturb 
the repose of ^ saints made perfect ? ^ Because 
there the dominion of love is universal ; for if it 
were not. Heaven would no longer be a paradise, 
but the scene of greater disorders than now de- 
grade this world, since the power to do evil must 
be great in proportion to the power to do good, 
and if love were absent the disposition to do 
evil would be equal to the power. Love is the 
atmosphere in which angels dwell, and the more 
ardently our hearts are open to receive it, the 
nearer shall we approach upon earth to their 
blessed condition in Heaven. Let us then unite 
together in that bond of peace which is cemented 
by love. Let us believe that the most acceptable 
incense which can ascend as a memorial to God 
is that aspiration of christian benevolence which 
is breathed for the whole human race. Let us 
consider the benefits which will redound to us 
from a mutual interchange of sympathy and good 
will, and do our best to fulfil the Saviour*s in- 
junction to ^love our neighbour as ourselves.'' 
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ON CHRISTIAN BENEVOLENCE. 



1 PSTBR, CHAP. IV. VBRSB 8. 

And above all things have fervent Charity among yourselves; 
for Charity shall cover the multitude of sins. 



On a former occasion, I observed to you that 
the word translated charity in this passage 
signifies love, and I now recur to the subject in 
order that I may embrace the opportunity of 
correcting a mistake which too commonly pre- 
vails upon the right interpretation of this im- 
portant passage. In the first place we shall 
recollect that the epistle in which these words 
occur, was a pastoral letter addressed by an 
inspired Apostle to the Christian churches, and 
contains certain directions for their spiritual 
guidance. In the chapter before us, the writer 
commences with an exhortation to the Christian 
converts to arm themselves with resolution in 
the gospel cause, and though the dangers which 
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surround them be great, to suffer death rather 
than relinquish the blessings which it extends to 
all who implicitly follow its directions. He 
further exhorts them, as the best means of 
success in this holy undertaking, to comfort one 
another by mutual love, which would lead them 
to overlook each other's faults, for Charity, that 
is love, which is in fact the only sure bond of 
union between man and man, ^ shall cover the 
multitude of sins." 

The import of the precept conveyed in the 
text clearly indicates the interchange of love, or 
the reciprocation of a higher and more definite 
feeling, than that which we commonly charac- 
terize under, the somewhat vague designation 
of charity ; foi* if we take the original term in the 
usual sense of charity, according to the common 
acceptation of that term, and the context in its 
most obvious construction, they would evidently 
imply — a doctrine positively contradicted by 
Apostolic authority — that the exercise of charity 
will cover or expiate all sin. Now although 
charity, in its literal sense, evidently cannot 
produce this effect upon the person exercising 
it, yet love, though it does not expiate, certainly 
covers or conceals the sins of the person upon 
whom it is exercised ; so that reciprocal love is 
inculcated among christian communities because 
it leads to active benevolence as well as tp 
social communion, and is in fact the root of all 
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other virtues. Where we love a person, we 
shall not only pardon his faults, but we shall 
likewise conceal them from the insidious scrutiny 
of others, even at the very moment that we are 
endeavouring to correct them. 

Covering sin is a form of expression fre- 
quently used in the Old Testament, but invariably 
in the sense of pardoning sin, as in the tenth 
chapter of Proverbs, ^ hatred stirreth up strifes, 
but love covereth all sins i'' where it is manifest 
that the effects of hatred and love are placed in 
contradistinction, and those effects evidently 
refer, not to the persons under the influence of 
those passions, but to the objects against whom 
those passions are directed; hatred exciting 
dissensions and love subduing them, by covering 
or pardoning all sins which are in fact the primi- 
tive cause of those dissentions. 

Nothing can be a stronger evidence of the 
truth of this interpretation than St. Paul's decla- 
ration^ that though he should bestow all his goods 
to feed the poor, and even though he should give 
his body to be burned, and yet not have charity 
or love, it would profit him nothing : for surely 
a man who should make such a sacrifice of 
worldly advantages, and even of life itself for 
the benefit of his fellow creatures, cannot be 
denied to have performed an act of practical 
charity, in the common understanding of the 
term. But it is clear that a man cannot be 

H 
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charitable without charity, though he may without 
love. The Apostle was not therefore guilty of 
such a direct incongruity as to say, that if a man 
be charitable without charity it will profit him 
nothing ; but that if a man be charitable without 
love, which is by no means the same thing, it 
will produce no spiritual efficacy in him ; — for 
though he should give all his goods to feed the 
poor, nevertheless^ if he do not love those for 
whom he makes such a sacrifice, he will perhaps 
do much more harm than good ; since what he 
gives may be mischievously appropriated, if his 
love does not induce him to see that it is properly 
distributed, aqd thus the evil may so greatly 
preponderate, through his indifference to the real 
welfare of those for whom he bestows so great 
a benefaction, as to render it a vain oblation, 
and therefore avail him nothing to the saving of 
his soul. 

The interpretation now given to the latter 
wordsof the textwillapply alsoto those with which 
the general epistle of St. James concludes, ^ he 
which converteth a sinner from the error of his 
way shall save a soul from death, arid shall hide 
a multitude of sins." That is he shiEdl save the 
offender from spiritual death by converting him^ 
and hide his transgressions by procuring God's 
pardon for ihem, so that upon the sinner's re- 
pentance, ^ his sins and his iniquities shall be re- 
membered no more." Thus will the converted, 
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and the converter receive their respective re- 
wards ; the one in the remission of his sins ; the 
other in the transporting reflection of having 
done God service by "saving a soul alive/ 
through his especial grace. 

To take the words of the text in their 
literal sense is giving them an interpretation at 
variance with the general tenor of the gospel ; 
since it is evident that i(, as St. James declares^ 
a single breach of any one part of the divine 
law renders the transgressor guilty of an infrac- 
tion of the whole, the mere exercise of charity, 
apart from other spiritual graces, cannot so 
entirely cancel such a breach of it, as to render 
us no longer hearers but doers of the whole law 
by performing a mere outward act of the law ; or 
if it can, salvation is in truth an object of the 
cheapest possible purchase. But so far is this 
from being the case^ that salvation is a blessing 
too great to be obtained otherwise than by 
being " worked out with fear and trembling.'' 

Real charity, which consists not in the benevo- 
lence of the purse but of the heart, is the result 
of that fervent love, which the Apostle exliorts 
us to entertain among ourselves. " Love is the 
fulfilling of the law," and why? Because where- 
ever it operates within us, " pure and undefiled," 
it is the invariable incentive to good, the invari- 
able opponent of evil. Where it slumbers in 
the soul, the former immediately languishes, while 

822388 
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the latter starts into vigorous vitality, and be- 
comes a hydra pouring from its hundred mouths 
mischiefs from which nothing but an omnipotent 
arm can rescue us. ^ Love worketh no ill to his 
neighbour *^ this is the declaration of an inspired 
pen^ ^ therefore love is the fulfilling of the law.^ 
The premises can support no other conclusion ; 
since to do no evil is to do good ; and the very 
moment we cease to do the one we are guilty of 
the other. The absence of good at once, and 
of itself, establishes the presence of evil. 

We shall further see the propriety of the in- 
terpretation, which I have been endeavouring to 
confirm, if we only consider the following par- 
ticulars. St. Peter, in the chapter before us, is 
recommending the communication of mutual 
benefit among Christians ; for the words which 
immediately follow the text are, " use hospitality 
one towards another.'' Let us pause a mo- 
ment to enquire, why this duty is so strongly 
insisted on. As love shall induce us to par- 
don each other's sins, so the exercise of hos- 
pitality shall excite and strengthen our love to- 
wards each other, and this will make us doers of 
the law, and in fact fulfillers of the law, because 
it will ensure the fulfilling of our duty towards 
our neighbour, which must be the fulfilling of 
our duty towards God ; since as every sin is an 
offence towards man, either relatively or posi- 
tively, were our duty towards our neighbour 
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'complete and perfect, we should be altogether 
without sin ; for our human condition being one 
of social dependency and reciprocal obligation, 
and all the laws which the Deity has promulgated 
for our observance, having a reference either 
remote or direct to that condition, it is morally 
impossible that were we never to fail in our 
obligations towards man, we could ever fail in 
our obligations towards God. A breach of duty 
to the former, and a fulfilment of duty to 
the latter, are at once incompatible and im- 
possible, because our duty to the one is as 
imperative as our duty to the other, in fact they 
both merge in one ; for it is through the creature 
that we do service to the Creator : a violation 
therefore of our obligations to man is a direct 
act of rebellion against God. Love of our kind 
then, as I have endeavoured to show, is the 
principle inculcated in the text. 

If we only consider the influence which this 
principle has upon human societies, and the mis- 
chiefs which result from the absence of it, we 
shall readily perceive the importance of the 
divine teacher's precept. He inculcates love as 
the germ from which every virtue grows into life, 
and expands into maturity. There is not a good 
deed we perform that does not proceed from this 
great moral element. Even what we do for our 
own benefit, whether spiritual or temporal, has 
its origin in love. Love constitutes the essence 
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of every good action. It is the assay-mark of 
its purity and value. If then love be the source 
of every thing good within us, and it is only the 
cause of evil where it is misdirected or unduly 
applied, where its energies are suffered to become 
morbid for want of application, or its pruriency is 
excited by criminal encouragement, it will be 
clear that we ought to promote its influence 
upon our hearts with all the power we possess. 
If we are righteous, it is for the love of God ; 
if we are benevolent, it is for the love of man ; 
if we are industrious, it is for the love of our- 
selves. And thus all our actions are directed 
by this principle in some shape or other. 

Let us not however mistake the mere passion 
for the virtue recommended by the Apostle; 
the former is the feverish aggravation of moral 
disease, not the quiet uniform action of a sound 
moral temperament. Let us remember that the 
inspired teacher does not recommend the passion, 
but the principle. This begets in us the exer- 
cise of charity, which is a secondary feeling 
generated by love and proceeding from it, as 
the stream from the fountain. So that charity is 
placed for love in the text, because it is the pa- 
ramount effect of this principle, — because, in 
shorty it is the great cardinal virtue which love 
excites. 

Only consider a moment to what the as« 
sumption leads which interprets the words 
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of our text as sanctioning the doctrine of pur- 
chased remission of sin by mere external acts of 
charity. If such a compromise may be made 
with the Deity^ and upon such easy terms^ will it 
not be obvious that a partial distribution has 
been made of the means of expiating sin ; since^ 
under such a presumption^ the rich possess 
means which the poor do not. But it wilt be 
seen that this is not the case^ as^ upon referring to 
the passage of St. Paul before quoted^ we shall 
find that charity in the abstract cannot really 
exist without love, and for this very reason, be- 
cause it is begotten of it ; the mere giving there- 
fore, without that feeling frcjpi which pure bene- 
volence is derived, will be nothing better than a 
tinkling symbal. Thus the poorest person there- 
fore may exercise that charity at once, ^ pure and 
undefiled before God," which alone is ^more than 
whole burnt offerings and burnt sacrifices," as 
truly and as signally as the wealthiest. Let him 
only love his brethren as sons of God and fellow- 
heirs With himself of life eternal, and he cannot 
fail to practice that benevolence which does not 
consist in casting large sums of money into the 
public treasury, but in zealously doing all the 
good in his power. 

Do not let us imagine that the poor are vir- 
tually less charitable than the rich ; on the con- 
trary, they are frequently more so ; for riches 
are apt to harden the heart by withdrawing it so 
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completely within the narrow circle of self-love 
as to absorb all its better sentiments in the one 
ignoble feeling of self-gratification ; whereas the 
sympathies of the poor towards each other are 
more frequently excited by similarity of interests 
and a nearer identity of condition ; and thus 
when those sympathies are awakened, their re- 
ciprocations of kind fellowship will be the more 
earnestly exercised and with greater disinte- 
restedness than is commonly found to prevail 
among their richer brethren. Riches and tem- 
poral distinctions, except those arising from 
eminent talents or eminent virtues, are in truth 
but too apt to contract our love towards our 
fcUow-creatures by increasing our love of self, 
and when self-love passes the proper boundary 
line, it is perhaps the greatest of moral defor- 
mities, because then it is distorted from a reli- 
gious sentiment into a criminal passion and 
leads to almost everv evil which the first trans- 
gression in Paradise has introduced into the 
world. 

It will be evident, from the view we have 
taken of the text, that the Apostle inculcates 
the principle of universal love ; and though, in 
the passage before us, his precept applies to the 
interchange of it among the early converts to the 
religion of Christ, still, in numerous other pas- 
sages of the apostolic writings, the inspired 
teacher contends for the general application of 
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it^ and in none more definitely than where he 
asserts that " love is the fulfilling of the law.'' 
Shall we then restrict the operation of a principle 
which the inspired minister of the Redeemer 
has pronounced to be universal? Let us not 
imagine that our love is bestowed, as God de- 
signs it should be^ if we limit it to those of the 
skme country and religion with ourselves. Jew, 
Turk, Infidel and Heretic have a positive claim 
to it by the Divine Law. The claims of kindred 
humanity, of which love forms the very essence, 
is the common privilege of every rational being. 
Christ vouchsafed his love even to publicans and 
sinners. Why should not we ? He commanded 
us to love our enemies, to do good even to our 
persecutors. In fact under any circumstances 
we are forbidden to hate, and so paramount an 
obligation is the observance of this command, that 
in his divine prayer the Saviour bids us make our 
forgiveness of others a condition of our own. 

There are some persons, and those, alas! 
not few, who imagine that all without the 
pale of Christianity are outcasts from heaven, 
and have therefore no claim either to their re- 
ligious or social sympathies. They look upon 
them rather with the stern detestation of morose 
bigots than with the meek compassion of bene- 
volent Christians. They presume that their 
rigid and uncompromising sanctity so exalts 
them above the spiritual condition of those who 
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are still groping for lights through the dark- 
ness of idolatry^ or are bewildered in the 
mazes of a blinding superstition^ that their sym- 
pathies cannot penetrate the abyss of that moral 
degradation into which they are unhappily 
plunged who have never heard ^^the glad 
tidings of the gospel of peace." But are we 
to withhold our love from men only because 
to them the benefits of Christianity have not 
extended — who only walk in darkness because 
they are without light, when God has com- 
manded the exercise of love towards all man- 
kind? You will perhaps however be surprised 
if I tell you that many Christians may learn 
from the Pagan a better Christianity than is 
€ven generally practised in a Christian land? 
You shall judge for yourselves. There is a 
celebrated heathen maxim that would not dis- 
grace a Christian divine. It pronounces the 
duty of a good man even in the moment of 
destruction, to consist *'not only in forgiving, 
but even in a desire to benefit his destroyer, 
as the sandal-tree, in the instant of its over- 
throw, sheds perfume upon the axe that fells 
it." It was also a favorite precept of a 
Pagan poet — the wise and benevolent Sadi; 
— ^confer benefits on him who has injured 
thee.'' 

Can you think that the promulgators of such 
doctrines, if their actions were in conformity 
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with these doctrines^ will be among the outcasts 
from heaven? Can there really be a Christian who 
would deny to such teachers^ even though ido- 
laters^ the everlasting inheritance of the good ? 
If there be — and there are such — I am not 
ashamed to say that I would far rather be such 
a heathen than such a Christian ! Alas ! that 
any one can be so short-sighted^ so enslaved by 
prejudice as to suppose that there is nothing in 
the idolater worth loving, worth respecting. 
Listen to the words of one at a time when the 
inhabitants of this prosperous country were 
staining the high places of the land with the 
blood of a ferocious fanaticism — when religion 
was made a pretence for the most sanguinary 
act that ever disgraced a christian kingdom. 
I am now about to quote to you the words of 
an idolater to the great Mahomedan Emperor, 
Aurungzebe, in a protest which he addressed 
to that tyrant against the imposition of a tri- 
bute. 

^^ If," says the noble-minded Hindoo, ^^ your 
Majesty places any faith in thosie books, by 
distinction called divine, you will there be in- 
structed that God is the God of all mankind — 
not the God of Mahomedans alone. The Pagan 
and the Mussulman are alike in His presence. 
Distinctions of color are of His ordination. It 
is He who gives existence. In your temples, 
to His name the voice is raised i;i prayer. In 
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a house of images^ when the -bell is shaken^ 
still He^ and He alone^ is the object of ado- 
ration. To vilify the religion or customs of 
other men^ is to set at nought the pleasure 
of the Almighty. When we deface a picture, 
we naturally incur the resentment of the 
artist, and the poet has justly said, presume 
not to arraign the various works of divine 
power." 

What' shall we think of a man who could 
deliver such noble sentiments as these, nearly 
two hundred years ago, in a land prostrated 
under the slavish influence of the most besotted 
superstition — a man too educated in the myste- 
ries of an idolatrous creed and taught to vene- 
rate the numerous and revolting rites of a 
barbarous paganism? Shall we imagine thp,t 
such a Pagan would dishonour our best af- 
fections ? Shall we imagine that such a Pagan 
was born to be cast with his idols into outer 
darkness, possessing a soul kindling with all the 
noblest emotions of man's better nature ; re- 
flecting the bright beams of his Maker's image 
through the darkness by which he was sur- 
rounded, and absolutely digging up the sterling 
ore of truth from the deep and pervading crust 
of error ? Let us not think that the Pagan is to 
be despised only because he is a Pagan. Be- 
cause he is the creature of circumstance he is 
not to be contemned, whilst he is the creature of 
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principle ; and we may assure ourselves that 
there is not a corner of the world where our 
love may not penetrate^ nor a race of our fellow 
beings on whom it may not be profitably be- 
stowed. And if we admit that Christ is our 
example^ we must love all men, or we shall fail 
to follow his steps. 
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time shall cease to run. " For did ever any one 
trust in the Lord and was confounded ? or did 
any abide in his fear and was forsaken ? or whom 
did he ever despise that called upon him ?^ 

The words of the text convey impressions, in 
the highest degree solemn and imposing, of that 
Almighty authority, exhibited by the great 
Author of Nature upon occasions when he 
judges it necessary. All his dispensations prove 
to a demonstration, that " He is God, even he 
alone of all the kingdoms of the earth.'' What 
says the Prophet ? ^ He stood and measured 
the earth." Like a conqueror he stood in the van 
of the Israelites in the form of a column of fire, 
scattering the nations before their armies, and 
bringing them at length into the promised land 
which he "measured" or portioned out among 
the twelve tribes. He had before "spoken in 
his holiness, I will rejoice ; I will divide Shechem 
and mete out the valley of Succoth," which was 
filially accomplished in the partition of the 
earthly Canaan. He guided his people from the 
captivity of Egypt ; he led them through the 
red sea ; " at the blast of his nostrils ihe waters 
were gathered together; the floods stood up- 
right as a heap, and the depths were congealed 
in the heart of the sea." " He led them through 
the wilderness like a flock," and dispersed their 
enemies as "stubble before the wind." 

"The everlasting mountains were scattered. 
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the perpetual hills did bow." These are sublime 
images^ conveying the most elevated ideas of 
that supremacy which has constructed and go- 
verns a universe. Mountains^ that appear to raise 
their summits to the very skies and to prop the 
firmament, and which at the same time present the 
aptest emblems of eternity, are represented to 
bow, as if in terror, at the awful manifestations 
of Almighty power. What images can be con- 
ceived more lofty, and yet how insufficient to 
express the reality. They are in truth but dim 
shadows of a power which no language can 
pourtray : — for what can realize to the mind of 
man the ineffable attributes of God ? 

^ His ways are everlasting." In these words 
the prophet maintains the eternity of the divine 
purposes and the certainty of their accomplish- 
ment. Grod neither promises nor threatens in 
vain ! 

It is in truth a strange infatuation to imagine 
that a Being to whom past and future are 
ever present, and whose judgment there- 
fore cannot err, should make provisions for 
futurity which he will alter, according to the 
supposed necessities or wishes of those who 
prefer gliding down the easy current of time in 
a bark freighted with all that is carnally delight- 
ful but spiritually pernicious, to toiling along 
the narrow road which leads to the goal of ever- 
lasting rest, provided with the homely but 
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salutary viaticum of the true wayfaring Chris- 
tian. Notwithstanding however that ^ the Al- 
mighty changeth not,'' the great promise upon 
which the Christian's best hopes are founded, he 
condescended to confirm by an oath, ^ that by 
two immutable things in which it was impossible 
for God to lie, we might have a strong consola- 
tion, who have fled for refuge to lay hold upon 
the hope set before us.** What condescension in 
such a Creator towards such creatures! — A 
Creator unchangeable, eternal and infinitely good ; 
creatures mutable, finite and unceasingly sinful ! 
Alas ! that we should ever forget the immuta- 
bility of God's word, when we make his other 
attributes the subjects of our contemplation. 

In directing our thoughts to the Deity, whether 
we contemplate him in his visible works or in 
those manifold dispensations of which we are 
perpetually sensible, the irresistible conclusion 
to which we come is that he is Omnipotent. This 
quality then must pervade all his attributes, else 
it could not exist in him ; for if one attribute 
were circumscribed, the supremacy, of his power 
could not be complete : but in the assurance of 
his Omnipotence, we combine the assurance of 
every perfection. ^ Hast thou not known, hast 
thou not heard that the everlasting God fainteth 
not, neither is weary ? There is no searching of 
his understanding.^ ^ There is no darkness nor 
shadow of death where the workers of iniquity 
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may hide themselves.'' Of His power we all 
acknowledge ourselves sensible ; how should 
it be otherwise, when we see it almost every 
moment developed in the minutest operations 
of Providence. Nevertheless, to judge of 
our actions, our general notions of the Deity 
would appear very vague and unworthy of 
him. We are too much accustomed to act as if 
we had nothing to dread from his power, but 
looked upon him as a weak, incapable being, 
* forgiving iniquity and transgression and sin," 
under every hue of their enormity. It must 
however be manifest to the least reflection that 
a supreme nature, combining within itself all 
that is just and wise and perfect, can only desire 
and approve of what is good. Upon what 
ground therefore can any one suppose he will 
pass by provocation ; that he will overlook 
what he neither desires nor approves, especially 
when he has solemnly declared that he will not. 
As the Omnipotence of God is our security 
against peril, since " he is both able and willing 
to do more than we ask or think," so is it likewise 
a pledge that upon the wicked he will, as he has 
most awfully threatened, " rain snares, fire and 
brimstone, and an horrible tempest ; this shall be 
the portion of their cup." And no one can for 
a moment imagine that he is unable to do what 
he has threatened, or that he will be unwilling, 

i2 
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when not to do it would be to act contrary to 
the perfection of his nature. 

Three great attributes of the Deity are his 
wisdom^ his mercy and his truth. He is Om- 
nipotent in each and all. They are therefore 
at once the objects of our love and of our fear, 
since they will bring us either everlasting weal 
or woe. From the ineffable wisdom of God 
we derive our security in him as our ^ ruler and 
guide.^ He cannot direct us wrong. What- 
ever he suggests must be for good ; whatever 
he commands we are consequently bound to 
obey. "He is wise in heart and mighty in 
strength, who has hardened himself against him 
and has prospered T^ 

If we are assured of God's infallible wisdom, 
do we not depreciate it, in a way that merits the 
heavest visitation of his anger, by following the 
suggestions of our own fallible wills in pre- 
ference to those which must direct us to benefit ? 
And yet how seldom do we regulate our actions 
according to those blessed rules which the God 
of all wisdom has "written for our learning" and 
recorded for our observance ? In him we have 
a merciful ruler, an unerring director ; neverthe- 
less how generally do we prefer bowing down 
under the perilous dominion of our own junruly 
desires, following the dictates of our impure 
affections ; thus braving the chances of everlast- 
ing expulsion from the divine presence in the 
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life immortal^ which will certainly be the doom of 
such as pursue the broad and beaten path that 
leadeth to destruction^ unless they repent in time, 
and " turn from the ways of Satan unto^God.'' 

As the Deity is supreme in wisdom, he must 
be at once the source and sum of it ; not only 
therefore is our knowledge, in whatever measure 
it may be dealt out to us, derived from him, but ' 
we are likewise assured, upon authority admit- 
ing of no question, that our foresight will be im- 
proved, and this knowledge directed to holy pur- 
poses, so long as we look upon him as the 
fountain whence it flowed down upon us ; so 
long as we trust to him to actuate the intents of 
our hearts and to arrest within them the progress 
of natural corruption, uniting at the same time 
our own feeble efforts in the spiritual struggle ; 
so long as we rely upon him for the direction of 
that knowledge which he has vouchsafed to 
implant in our minds, for "O Lord, we know that 
the way of man is not in himself: it is not in 
man that walketh to direct his steps.'' Thus, it 
is the consciousness we have of God's infinite 
wisdom, and that our own is derived from his 
inexhaustible stores, which ought to induce in 
us a humble estimate of our own and a com- 
plete reliance upon his. Were he not allwise, 
we should not be secure a moment. We should 
have no ruler and guide upon whom we could 
depend. Our own rash and unruly impulses 
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would then be our dangerous directors through 
the thorny path of our pilgrimage upon earth. 
The wiles of Satan would prove too much for 
the feebleness of our resistance^ if we-could not 
repose in utter security upon the omniscience of 
him " whose wisdom ruleth over all.^ 

We are never to forget that the spiritual 
enemy to whom we are opposed in a continual 
and difficult warfare is an immortal being endued 
with faculties and powers far transcending any 
thing to be found among us. How then should 
we ever prevail in such a conflict with such an 
adversary, if we had nothing but our own feeble 
wisdom to guide us — if the ^ Lord of all power 
and might ^ ^ unto whom wisdom belongeth,^ did 
not direct our steps in that perilous contest 
which every descendant of Adam is doomed to 
carry on ; a contest which, if it does not ter- 
minate in our triumph, must terminate in our 
doom. We may, nay, we shall find the struggle 
painful and arduous, ^but thanks be to God 
which giveth us the victory through our Lord 
Jesus Christ.^ 

Let us onlv further look to what we are in- 
debted for the divine attribute of mercy. Could 
any thing less than Omnipotent mercy have re- 
deemed a race of fallen creatures from the curse 
of the law by the sacrifice of himself ? What 
love, what condescension, what beneficence ! 
^ God, who is rich in mercy, for his great love 
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wherewith he loved us, hath quickened us to- 
gether With Christ ; hath raised us up together 
and made us sit together in Heavenly places in 
Christ Jesus, for by grace we are saved through 
faith, and that not of ourselves, it is the gift of 
God.'' If then the ear of divine mercy had 
been closed against our crying, what would be 
our inevitable condition in the life eternal? But 
look at God's lovingkindness ; not only did he 
redeem us from the curse of the law, but became 
a curse for us, because this only could release 
us from the wrath to come. When his rebellious 
creature had rashly provoked that awful doom 
originally denounced against transgression, and 
in which all his posterity became involved, the 
outraged God of Heaven and earth, still * re- 
membering mercy," ^ made a way to escape," by 
which the sin was expiated and the sinner pardoned . 
We have been raised from the condition of con- 
demned outcasts to that of adopted children, 
through the effectual intercession of a cruciGed 
Saviour. " Behold what manner of love the 
Father hath bestowed upon us, that we should 
be called the sons of God !" We who were 
" dead in sin" have been " made alive unto God 
through Jesus Christ." This indeed was no 
common act of grace, but one which Omnipo- 
tent love alone could have conceived, which 
nothing short of Omnipotent mercy could have 
consummated. 
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Mercy ! what a word of soothing to a stricken 
spirit ; — what a term of consolation to a penitent 
heart ! Mercy from the Author and Giver of all 
good things ! what an expression of solace to 
such as sensibly feel that they are exposed to 
those ensnaring temptations which would bring 
them under the dreadful domination of the 
author of all evil ! Let us only reflect what 
sinners we are, the most ennobled among us, the 
most intellectual among us, the best among us. 
'' We are all as an unclean thing, we do all fade 
as the grass, our iniquities like the wind have 
taken us away." How little have we done to 
induce any favourable dispensation from heaven 
in our favour ! How few of our thoughts, how 
small a portion of our time, how little of our 
love do we devote to God ! How unmindful are 
we of his gracious favours ; how reluctantly do 
we approach him, and often, when we do, with 
what fear and trembling ! And yet ^ he delighteth 
in mercy," he is " very pitiful," ^^ forgiving ini- 
quity and transgression and sin." " Lord, what 
is man, that thou hast such respect unto him ?" 
But thou art a God " which doeth great things 
and unsearchable, marvellous things without 
number." If the Almighty were severe in pro- 
portion as we are wicked, what must be our 
eternal destiny! Could we hope for the divine 
love in eternity, yielding none in time ? Never- 
theless, in spite of all our miscarriages and of our 
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little affection for him^ he pours the brightness of 
his love upon us, and receives us ever as his 
penitent children, Vhen we return to him with 
broken and contrite hearts. 

The third great attribute of the Divinity^ 
namely his truth, is our only security against 
error, since it is evident that we here ^ see 
through a glass darkly,'' and the less holy we are 
before God, the darker is the medium through 
which we behold his glory. He will " guide us 
into all truth," if we only search after '^that 
wisdom which is from above," without which the 
brightest understanding is but as a burnished 
mirror whereon objects, though distinctly re- 
flected, are obscured by every breath that passes 
over it, from which too the reflections may in a 
moment vanish, never to be renewed, for the 
least accident may shatter it. 

From the known truth of God arises our 
confldence in his word, in which he speaks a 
language that can never die, and with a wisdom 
that cannot err. What spiritual darkness would 
prevail even in Heaven if his truth were subject 
to doubt or controversy ! The angels could have 
no trust, iheir inheritance would be insecure, and 
" the blackness of darkness" would ascend even 
to the celestial dwelling place. Upon the divine 
truth all moral and spiritual results are based as 
upon a rock which the wave dashes against but 
stirs not. The wild waters surround and assault 
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it in their ungoverned might, when the storoi 
curls the foaming crests of their billows above 
its bleak and rugged head, but they do not up- 
heave it. It stands stern and defiant amid the 
flightiest convulsions of the elements. I am 
sensible that this image gives but a faint im- 
pression of the fixedness and immutability of 
truth — that truth of which God is at once the 
origin and dispenser. If in this attribute the 
Deity were not Omnipotent, where would be 
his perfection ? what would be the value of his 
other attributes ? They would be all deficient in 
the quality which can alone render them perfect. 
How could God be wise, how could he be mer- 
ciful, how could he be' just, how could he be 
infallible, and not true ? He is all this, and more 
than all. He is eternal and Almighty, as good 
as he is Almighty, as just as he is good, as wise 
as he is just, as merciful as he is wise — in short, 
" he is God and none else.'' 

Is not this then a being to obey, to honour and 
adore? "He hath made the earth by his power, 
he hath established the world by his wisdom, and 
hath stretched out the earth by his discretion.'' 
What a God of power ! 

" The Lord is gracious, and full of compassion, 
slow to anger," and " very pitiful :" "^the Lord is 
good to all." What a God of mercy ! 

^ For ever, O Lord, thy word is settled in 
Heaven; thy faithfulness is unto all generations :" 
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^ thou keepest covenant with them that love thee 
and keep thy commandments to a thousand 
generations !" What a God of truth ! 

However we contemplate the Deity we find 
him^ and our minds can come to no other conclu- 
sion, to be an Almighty, everlasting God, ^ full 
of compassion, and gracious and long suffer- 
ing ;" but ^ shall not the God of all the earth do 
right 1^ His work is perfect, ^ for all his ways are 
judgment:" "nevertheless he will by no means 
clear the guilty.'* " He is a mighty and terrible 
God" to such as rebel against him, a kind and 
compassionate father to them that return to him 
in penitence and prayer. We have far more 
cause to love than to fear him, though, when we 
provoke his anger, our apprehensions of his 
vengeance have cause to be great, since that 
vengeance will be indeed terrible where it falls ; 
but let us only do his will and we shall have no 
cause to apprehend its visitation, for " the Lord 
is gracious, slow to anger, and plenteous in 
mercy." 
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SERMON IX. 



THE DIVINE FORBEARANCE NO PROOF 

OF SECURITY. 



ECCLESIASTBS, CHAP. VIII. VERSE 11. 

Because sentence against an evil work is not executed 
speedily ; therefore the heart of the sons of men is fully set in 
them to do evil. 



The forbearance of God towards his erring crea- 
tures is every where conspicuous, in spite of the 
obstinacy with which they continue to violate 
his laws. His lovingkindness is over ^ all his 
works,'' and yet how is it requited ? With in- 
gratitude and disobedience. What does the 
history of mankind present to us ? Perpetual 
mercy on the part of God, continual rebellion 
on the part of man. How often do we presume 
to oppose the decrees of his unerring wisdom, 
and to reject the visitations of his grace, only, 
because the one imposes restraints upon our 
unruly wills, and because the other requires from 
us a dedication of the heart to him which we 
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had rather devote to the enjoyments of the world ! 
How apt are we to take encouragement from the 
extreme forbearance of Him who ^ wills not that 
any should perish,'' but refrains his hand even 
where the sins of men are mighty, and continue 
in the error of our ways as if the only attribute 
of God were his mercy 1 " Because sentence 
against an evil work is not executed speedily ; 
therefore the heart of the sons of men is fully 
set in them to do evil." 

It is to the justice of God, as well as to his 
mercy, that we are to look for the perfection of 
his nature. If indiscriminate pardon were granted 
to all, just and unjust, as many pretend to imagine 
there will — moral good and evil would be con- 
founded ; the Deity would falsify his proclaimed 
determinations; injustice would sully his unerring 
nature ; all inducement to righteousness would 
consequently cease ; and, if the wicked were ex- 
alted to the glories of Heaven, the throne of the 
Lord Almighty would be surrounded by those 
who had set his authority at defiance, as well as 
by ^the faithful in Christ Jesus;" and what 
should hinder but that those who had been uni- 
formly rebellious upon earth, if they were placed 
beyond the fear of chastisement, might also be 
rebellious in Heaven? The punishment of the 
wicked therefore is as necessary to support the 
dignity of Omnipotence as the pardon of the 
repentant. His justice is as perfect, nay, as in- 
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clispensible an attribute as his mercy ; and 
although the former may seem to be staid^ let us 
not imagine that it will cease to be applied^ 
where we continue to provoke its severities. 

We shall remember that to the antediluvian 
world the divine vengeance was long threatened 
before " the fountains of the great deep were 
broken up/ and the horrors of a universal 
deluge convulsed the earth. The degenerate 
children of Adam persisted in their iniquities, 
despising the heavenly warning. ^ They were 
eating and drinking^ marrying and giving in 
marriage/ unconscious of the near destruction^ 
when the waters of the flood prevailed and 
overwhelmed them all. The Jews also gave no 
heed to the prophesy of Christ respecting the 
overthrow of their capital^ and a large propor- 
tion of their nation was suddenly cut ofi^ in the 
midst of its sins. Notwithstanding however the 
very awful examples of the divine inflictions 
which the records of past ages supply, sin 
has established her universal dominion. She 
exercises not in all places^ it is true, an equal 
authority^ but her supremacy is, to a certain 
extent^ every where felt and acknowledged. 
Still the degree in which this prevails is only 
discernible by the all seeing eye of Him " from 
whom no secrets are hid,^ "who knoweth our 
down sitting and our uprisings and understandeth 
our thoughts afar ofi^.'' 
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Men sin variously, under different influences, 
and with diflFerent degrees of excess. They often 
transgress more from habit than from principle ; 
not from a wish to offend their Creator, but only 
from a desire to gratify themselves. Habit will, 
in time, however, reconcile us to the worst 
enormities, if we allow ourselves to grow 
familiar with them ; so that habit may be a very 
dangerous enemy to our peace in a future world- 
It therefore demands from us incessant watch- 
fulness and caution to bring it into subjection to 
the law of God. 

All men are certainly not equally vicious in their 
lives — heaven forbid they should ! nevertheless, 
all have undoubtedly offended and "come short 
of the glory of God.'' Who is there that never 
neglects his spiritual welfare? There is none 
such, " no, not one." We are all worse, very 
much worse, than we might be. The best among 
mankindhave still need of the divine indulgence of 
Heaven, or they never could attain to its glories. 
If the Lord were " extreme to mark what we 
have done amiss," who would be able to abide his 
anger ? In spite however of our defections we 
are never forsaken. Notwithstanding our guilt, 
his forbearance is great, and his mercies mani- 
fold ; for " the Lord is not slack concerning his 
promise, as some men count slackness, but is 
long suffering to usward, not willing that any 
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should perish, but that all should corae to re- 
pentance/' 

1 have already said that we are often sinful 
rather from habit than principle ; this will not 
however secure us from the penalties of guilt. 
To our habits indeed we frequently give way 
only because it is irksome to resist them, and 
thus it is that we allow failings to creep in upon 
us unawares to the great danger of our hap- 
piness in the life eternal. We yield to habit 
because it is easier and more grateful to yield to 
what is agreeable than to resist it. — We have a 
natural repugnance in denying ourselves indul- 
gences with which use has rendered us familiar, 
and a long familiarity with what is criminal en- 
tirely reconciles us to the guilt of it. The less 
resistance we oflFer, the more confirmed in evil 
must we become. Years will pass by us only to 
render those habits the more inveterate, until at 
length, when age has crept upon us and our course 
is about to close, we shall find that we are alto- 
gether unprepared to undergo that final change 
of circumstance beyond the grave, where the 
brief divisions of time shall be no more num- 
bered, and eternity will be affixed to our sorrows 
or our joys. 

Next to habitual is deliberate sin, which is 
even yet more deplorable in its consequences, if 
persisted in. It were well indeed if we never 
went wrong but through inadvertency or igno- 

K 
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ranee. It would not be too much to hope that 
he who atoned for us with his blood, would 
pardon errors which did not originate in the evil 
intents offhe heart, but solely from the infirmity 
of our degenerate nature. Sin however has 
generally its origin in something far less venial 
than either ignorance or thoughtlessness. We 
are continually doing what we ought not to do, 
conscious at the same time that we are deliber- 
ately violating the divine commands. What 
schemes do we not frequently forhi for the ac- 
complishment of some guilty purpose? What 
pains we frequently take to injure one another, 
in direct contradiction to the prayers which we 
daily oflFer up for each other's welfare ; and 
this too whilst we are conscious that to do our 
neighbour wrong is to transgress against God ! 
How often are we aware of the sinfulness of 
our desires, and yet stubbornly persevere in 
gratifying them, scarcely differing from those 
whom the Apostle characterizes as persons 
^ who, knowing the judgment of God, that they 
who commit such things are worthy of death, 
not only do the same, but have pleasure in 
them that do them !" 

Many it is true are withheld from the com- 
mission of flagrant offences, but the motive 
which withholds them is nevertheless not always 
a pure one. It is oftener interested and selfish. 
A regard for their reputation, their interest, will 
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frequently impose a restraint which no other 
inducement would have supplied. The dread of 
death too, and of those fearful uncertainties 
which lie beyond it, keep many from the gratifica- 
tion of desires in which, but for this, they would 
unrestrainedly indulge ; still how few among us, 
like the early patriarchs and Apostles, are checked 
in their pursuit of evil by the fear of God alone, 
a fear superinduced by our very love of him, and 
which consists in a dread of offending a Being 
whom it is such happiness to reverence and 
adore! 

There are numbers among the professors of 
Christianity who, in defiance of danger, still sin 
without remorse. Notwithstanding that the 
convictions of conscience occasionally assail 
them, dissipating that fictitious serenity by which 
they affect a happiness (o them indeed utterly 
unknown, they endeavour to stifle those stern 
admonitions by resorting, with renewed excite- 
ment, to scenes of dissipation, and so allow 
themselves no time for repentance, nor for mak* 
ing their peace with heaven. Thus it is that 
" men's hearts are fully set in them to do evil.'' 
If their sins were followed by a visible and 
instant punishment, there would be less active 
depravity among the sons of men ; the terrors 
of God's immediate judgments would keep them 
within the bounds of decorum /and they would be 
innocent only because they dared not be guilty. 

K 2 
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This however would be to abridge the freedom 
of the human will by making it subservient to 
our fears. It would produce a forced and 
therefore at best but a negative virtue. The 
righteousness of restraint moreover must be at 
all times questionable. True holiness can only 
consist in a willing, an anxious, a devoted offer- 
ing of the heart to God. It is consequently for 
this cause that he defers the execution of his 
severer judgments until we hare evinced the 
true dispositions of our hearts either by our 
implicit obedience to, or wanton disregard of, his 
laws ; when he can find free exercise both for 
his justice and mercy. He does sufficient to 
keep us from sin. We are visited with nume* 
rous afflictions, the manifest results of it. We 
have frequent and impressive warnings against 
its delusions. He has sent down from Heaven 
his only begotten Son to redeem us from its 
curse. He has revealed to us hisVill in all 
things necessary for our salvation. He has fur- 
nished us with precepts as guides for conduct, 
and laws as rules of life. He has marked out 
for us the precise line of duty, planned for us a 
simple but sublime scheme of virtue, and afforded 
us the most intelligible instruction how we are 
^ to eschew evil and cleave to that which is 
good.^ 

We are not to imagine however that ^ because 
sentence against an evil work is not executed 
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speedily,'' the Almighty therefore pays no regard 
to the sins of the world. On the contrary, he 
has appointed a period for the revelation of his 
righteous judgment upon those sins. His for- 
bearance and long-suflFering are therefore no 
proof of his overlooking them : quite the reverse ; 
they are manifest indications of a mercy that 
would rather allow time for repentance and re- 
formation than cut off the delinquent in the 
midst of his transgressions. They ought surely 
then to actuate our virtue and not encourage us 
to vice. Though the divine punishments be 
delayed, they will only fall the heavier upon 
such as wantonly provoke them. So will the 
rewards of the righteous hereafter be the 
greater for having received none here. 

If we only reflect that " God spared not the 
angels that sinned, but cast them down to Hell, 
and delivered them into chains of darkness, to 
be reserved unto judgment; and spared not the 
old world, but saved Noah the eighth person, a 
preacher of righteousness, bringing in the flood 
upon the world of the ungodly, '^ it must convince 
us that the Almighty is not an unconcerned 
spectator of the guilt of his creatures ; and that 
as he can pardon their offences, where contrition 
has awakened his mercy, so also can he punish 
their iniquities, where impenitence has excited 
his wrath. Do we not find, among all civilized 
communities, that wherever those laws are 
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violated^ which are established to protect or 
promote our liberal intercourse with each other^ 
the person violating them is invariably punished? 
It is the wise policy of hqman jurisprudence that 
punishment shall follow transgression^ and 
whence did man derive his notions of justice but 
from Grod ? If then it be a universal maxim of 
equity among men^ that all infractions of esta- 
blished laws shall be visited with punishment^ 
upon what principles of reasoning would we 
persuade ourselves that all violations of the im- 
mutable laws of God^ when not expiated by re- 
pentance^ may find impunity at the great day 
^ when the secrets of all hearts shall be dis- 
closed ?" Has not the ^ Father of mercies'* de- 
clared that the impenitent guilty shall suffer ? 
— and although they may not do so in the 
life present^ this ought not to afford them any 
grounds for encouraging a hope that they shall 
not suffer in the life fiiture. Should it not 
rather lead them to infer that ihe next world will 
be the scene of their sufferings^ and there these 
will be eternal, for setting their Creator as it 
were at defiance in this, by despising his com- 
mandments, since his irreversible decree has 
gone forth, that the unrepentant wicked i^all 
not escape the inflictions of his j ustice ? 

Is it because we choose to imagine the offence 
disproportioned to the punishment denounced 
against determined iiiiquity, however deep may 
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be the taiot of our guilt, that the Lord of life 
will therefore reverse his determinations res- 
pecting us, and break through the immutable 
course of his providence only because it does 
not happen to square with our notions of divine 
equity ? We know the conditions upon which we 
act. We are not required to do beyond what 
we are able to perform. An alternative is 
offered to our choice of everlasting joy or 
sorrow. We can secure the former by acting 
up to the conditions annexed to its possession ; 
if therefore we recklessly expose ourselves to the 
perils of the latter, by refusing to employ those 
means of salvation which the divme mercy haa 
pointed out to us, shall we presume to allege that 
God has disproportioned the punishment to our 
guilt, however terrible that punishment may be ? 
We can avoid it if we will ; we shall consequently 
be without excuse if, ^ when we are weighed 
in the balances, we shall be found wanting,'' 

The forbearance of God — a God let us re- 
member who created man innocent, and con- 
descended to expiate his guilt in forfeiting his 
innocence — is a striking proof of Hi3 favorable 
intentions towards us. He affords U3 time and 
opportunity ^^to return from our wickedness 
and live." In the midst of our most heinous 
transgressions, He still encourages our return 
to him. If we were all cut off in the midst 
of our worst offences, with what just terrors 
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should we appear before the tribunal of our 
eternal judge ! He bears with us long, not to 
encourage in us the perilous persuasion that we 
may transgress with impunity, but in order that 
we should embrace the opportunity of repenting 
and thus of regaining His favour. He affords us 
all sufficient opportunities of seeking him ; but 
let us not imagine that because he is ^^long- 
suffering and of great kindness'' he will there- 
fore submit to provocation. 

Where we continue in sin, he frequently delays 
to strike, that we may have time to im- 
prove our dispositions for amendment, and that, 
by seeing the deformities of vice, we may learn 
to appreciate justly the loveliness of virtue. It 
cannot be probable that the commands of a 
Being to whom the Psalmist, under the influence 
of inspiration, has addressed this sublime attes- 
tation of omnipresence, — ^if I ascend up into 
heaven, thou art there ; and if I make my bed in 
hell, thou art there also;** — it cannot be probable, 
I say, that the commands of a Being, in whom all 
perfections are blended, may be violated with 
impunity, when He has positively declared that 
such violation shall be punished. ^^ Hath he said, 
and shall he not do it ; or hath he spoken, and 
shall he not make it good." However his judg- 
ments may be delayed, they will nevertheless, 
sooner or later, be inflicted. 

If it were an even chance whether there will 
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be a state of suffering in eternity for impenitent 
sinners^ surely even then it must be the extreme of 
imprudence to continue in sin, as there is still 
the possibility of everlasting woe; and whilst 
that possibility exists^ there can be no security 
in guilt. It would, at all events^ be the wisest^ 
and must therefore be the best, plan to provide 
against the worsts since a terrible risk would 
be thereby avoided^ and the soul^ at the same 
time, prepared for whatever change of circum- 
stance may await it in the world of spirits. As 
however we know that God has proclaimed his 
determination to inflict punishment upon the im- 
penitent, how manifest is the folly of opposing 
our mere interested suppositions against the 
authority of His recorded word; and how 
obvious the madness of abiding in iniquity be- 
cause we choose to persuade ourselves that His 
sovereign mercy will even betray him into the 
inconsistency of falsehood ; because we are so 
rash as to presume that He will be weak enough 
to pardon where He has pledged himself to 
condemn. He will indeed forgive many, let us 
hope by far the larger portion of his erring crea- 
tures; He will overlook manifold and great 
offences in those who are contrite. We may 
rest assured, however, that he will never receive 
into his favour such as uniformly refuse to obey 
him. Every moment's continuance in sin, there- 
fore, must necessarily encrease the risk we run 
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of incurring His eternal displeasure. By pre- 
suming upon His forbearance to punish us here 
we only encrease our desert of punishment here* 
after. 

We should do well to ponder the advantages 
of righteousness^ the perils of ungodliness : the 
one is a rock of security against which ^ the gates 
of hell shall not prevail f the other is a quick- 
sand in which those who do not struggle for 
release from it, must be finally swallowed. 
" Because then sentence against an evil work is 
not executed speedily, let not our hearts there- 
fore be fully set in us to do evil.'' We have 
sinned, God only knows to what excess, but as 
his dearly beloved Son has mercifully expiated, 
by his passion and death, the guilt which we 
had contracted as the posterity of A.dam, we 
have sufficient reason to be assured, after he 
has undergone so much to secure our salvation, 
that he will not suiTer us to perish, unless we 
render ourselves too impure for the habitation 
of his holiness. 

Such is the consolation afforded by the gospel. 
It is true that we can form no adequate notions 
of an immortal condition, nevertheless we are 
not left in uncertainty as to the happiness or 
misery of it, for we have the assurance of our 
bibles that to the perseveringly righteous it will 
be happy ; to the persistingly wicked, miserable. 
^ God is jealous, and the Lord revengeth ; the 
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Lord will take vengeance on his adversaries, 
and He reserveth wrath for his enemies; He 
will not at all acquit the wicked r'^ but "the 
righteous shall inherit the land and dwell therein 
for ever.'' The divine grace is never denied to 
our honest endeavours, and the Saviour himself 
assures us that upon the repentance of a single 
sinner "there is joy in the presence of his holy 
angels." Sin under its most seductive aspect is 
still but a very questionable pleasure, whilst 
virtue, in every various feature of her beauty, 
is expressive of complacency and content. The 
one never inspires the pure joys of the heart, 
the other never excites the terrors of the 
conscience. The former is the province of 
virtue, the latter of vice. 

Let us then weigh well the conduct of our 
lives. Let us scrupulously examine the bent 
of our hearts, and where we find them lulled 
into that fatal security which is intimated in the 
text, let us make haste to escape from the 
danger and turn to the Lord our God, bearing 
in mind that " the fear of the Lord, that is wis- 
dom ; and to depart from evil is understanding." 



SERMON X. 



ON THE EDUCATION OF THE POOR 



Ephbsians, chap. y. vbrsb 8. 

" For ye were sometimes darkness, but now are ye light in 
the Lord." 



When we direct our views to the intellectual 
sterility of the middle ages^ we cannot but he 
struck with the deplorable effects of ignorance 
on the minds of men. ^ Darkness " did indeed 
^^ cover the earth, and gross darkness the peo- 
ple.'' We see through the long lapse of cen- 
turies the whole face of the civilized world over- 
spread with those various disorders, which vice, 
unchecked by the reforming influences of know- 
ledge, is ever sure to propagate. We find the 
vast bulk of the christian community disgraced 
by an inept and barbarous ignorance, everywhere 
^ perishing for lack of knowledge,'' * for that they 
hated knowledge, and did not choose to fear the 
Lord." The highest classes in society were 
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scarcely better instructed than their vassals, and 
the little learning which displayed itself for 
generations/was confined to the cloister, where, 
like the feeble lamp within the sepulchre, it only 
cast around a dim religious light, which ex- 
tended not bevond the cell of the devoted monk, 
or at most beyond the walls of the abbey in 
which he was immured. A few learned men, 
indeed, arose at distant intervals, and diffused 
a partial glory over those ages of darkness and 
superstition ; but they were like those incidental 
irradiations of sunshine in a storm, which only 
serve to show more perceptibly the surrounding 
devastation. 

It was, however, the learning which had been 
pent up in the cloister, and just kept alive by 
those religious fraternities, whose lives, profes- 
sedly at least, were dedicated to God, that finally 
kindled the torch of knowledge, which has, es- 
pecially within the last three centuries, scattered 
the radiance of its glories over the whole civil- 
ized world. By the marvellous light which it 
has shed, subsequent generations have, at length, 
discovered that ^ wisdom exalteth her children ; 
that they who seek her shall be filled with joy, 
and wheresoever she entereth, the Lord will 
bless.'' 

However we may be startled at the ignorance 
of the Christian priesthood, as well as of the 
secular community, during the dark ages, the 
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former nevertheless prevented that spark from 
becoming extinct from which we have at once 
derived our light and our wisdom. They alone 
were the depositaries of those inspired records, 
from which the only salutary knowledge can be 
derived, and which in their convents were pre- 
served from the sacrilegious hands of barbarian 
invaders. If we trace the means by which the 
great intellectual revolution was effected, which 
has exalted this country to such a distinguished 
elevation among the nations of the earth, we 
shall discover it to have originated in those in- 
stitutions which were the prolific branches from 
the conventual stock. It is to the establish- 
ment of our universities, then to our numerously 
endowed schools, which, from the reign of Henry 
the Seventh, have been progressively founded in 
this country, and finally to the establishment of 
charity schools for the education of the poor, 
that we are to ascribe the rapid march of know- 
ledge among our daily increasing population. 
To these we owe the diffusion of that informa- 
tion which has been extending among us in pro- 
portion as these institutions have been esta^ 
blished and supported. By means of similar 
institutions abroad, we now see those regions 
overspread with an industrious and enlightened 
population, whence on the decline of the Roman 
power issued those desperate hordes of barba* 
rians, whose savage ferocity was the terror of 
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civilized Europe. The German forest, where in 
earlier times the stern Druid has reeked with 
the blood of human sacrifices^ is now peopled by 
a race illustrious for their learning, their religion, 
and their virtues. Even in this distinguished 
land of liberty, the same revolting horrors have 
been witnessed — the same atrocious rites so- 
lemnized ; and where the wicker idol once in- 
closed its victims, devoted to the flames, a race 
has sprung up which has attained a remark- 
able pre-eminence among the nations of the 
earth. Up to so late a period as the Protec- 
torate, the people of England were, as a nation, 
the most filthy, besotted, and ignorant of any 
country in civilized Europe* Their habits were 
coarse and licentious ; they were turbulent, re- 
bellious, and immoral; strangers as well to the 
refinements of civil as to the amenities of social 
life. But now, what a contrast ! I repeat it — 
they stand at this moment conspicuous for all 
that is nationally great and good among the 
kingdoms of the earth. 

Such are the effects of instruction among the 
communities of the world. They who are hostile 
to the education of the poor will do well to con- 
trast the social state of nations professing the 
Christian faith, during the middle ages, with their 
present progress in mental and moral improve- 
ment ; for I do contend that there is an immense 
improvement in both. ^ By the knowledge of the 
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Lord," they are now distinguished, whilst they 
then only ^ professed a wisdom which they had 
not." 

In proportion as education has extended, 
society has everywhere improved ; for, in pro- 
portion as a people are ignorant, they are 
savage: and what is true of nations will be 
foundj in most cases, equally true of indivi- 
duals. Is there a single exception upon the 
whole surface of the globe, where national bar- 
barism is not the handmaid of national igno- 
rance ? If, as some cold political calculators con- 
tend, ignorance in a people is the best safeguard 
of a constitution, then may we look to the Huns 
of the fifth century, under the renowned but 
ferocious Attila, and to those northern savages, 
who subsequently deluged with their warriors 
the Roman world, as the best patterns of national 
and political prosperity. We must then assent 
to the lively sarcasm of the poet, ^ if ignorance 
is bliss, 'tis folly to be wise." But let us con- 
sider dispassionately what has been the effect of 
educating the poor, beyond the mere improve- 
ment of their minds and of their morals. It has 
tended in no small degree to advance also the 
improvement of the rich. This must ever be its 
ultimate effect. In proportion as the lower 
classes become enlightened, the higher ascend 
the scale of intellectual illumination. Society 
will always maintain its proper gradations — even 
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among the most savage tribes, there is some 
distinction of classes, — and where the poor of 
any country hicrease in knowledge, we shall find 
the higher orders improving also in an equal 
ratio. The poor are, indeed, advanced by 
education only as a part of the social mass, since 
the rich rise with them in regular progression. 
Both portions still maintain their respective sta- 
tions, as the ascent of each in the scale of im- 
provement is alike accelerated. 

A well ordered society has been happily com- 
pared to a pyramid, of which the commonalty 
form the base. In proportion as this base is 
raised, all its parts, from the foundation to the 
summit, must regularly rise with it ; and if this 
maxim be true, the converse of the proposition 
will equally hold, that if the base of the structure 
be depressed, the summit must also sink with it^ 
So that, where the large majority of a people 
continue ia that state of mental degradation, 
which a total absence of education cannot fail to 
cause, a relative ignorance will pervade all 
ranks; and thus, the more ignorant the lower 
classes, the less enlightened will consequently 
be the higher. For a proof of this I need 
only refer you to the history of those times to 
which I have already alluded. We see that 
education even within the last century has greatly 
improved among all the different orders of the 
community. In the higher, formerly, reading 
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and writing, with the more domestic arts of 
housewifery, comprised almost the total amount 
of education among women : whilst, now, not 
only are the most elegant accomplishments 
acquired in a very high degree of perfection, but, 
besides a general acquaintance with what h 
termed polite learning, the less recondite bran- 
ches of natural and moral philosophy are looked 
upon as essential to a polished female education. 
Thus it is that the education of the poor gives a 
spur to the mental acquirements of the rich ; 
since the latter know md feel that a superiority 
over the former is absolutely necessary to sup- 
port tbeir civil distinctions, and in order to main- 
tain that superiority, they must really possess it. 
This is the stimulus which keeps them up to 
their proper elevation. To educate the poor, 
therefore, is to advance the united interests of 
the community. Let us then, as the Apostle 
recommends, ^follow after the things which 
make for peace, and things wherewith one may 
edify another.'^ 

It is not by educating the poor, as some con- 
tend, but by educating them improperly, that 
any political evil is to be apprehended. Where 
they are merely advanced in useful knowledge, 
and brought up in the principles of the Christian 
religion, which in our charity schools forms a 
main feature in the education of the lower 
classes, they are much less likely to become 

L 2 
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turbulent demagogues or factious rioters, than 
sober and industrious citizens. Upon leaving 
these schools, which the benevolence of the rich 
has established for their instruction in the duties 
of religion and of social life, they carry into 
those societies, whence they originally emerged 
in barbarous ignorance, the honest principles 
with which their minds have been imbued; and 
thus the happy effects of their education are 
extended far and wide. No one will deny the 
truth of the popular maxim, that " knowledge is 
power ;'' but let it be at the same time remem- 
bered that, in individuals, it is the power, under 
God*s blessing, of promoting good and over- 
coming evil : and in the body politic, it is the 
power of rendering its acquirements subservient 
to the happiness of mankind. Knowledge is the 
manna which the Almighty has dropped upon the 
wilderness of life for the intellectual sustenance 
of his probationers of whatever condition, and 
was dropped to be appropriated, where every 
one may go and gather. To exclude, therefore, 
from this merciful provision any who are willing 
to receive it, is at once to frustrate the divine 
intention, and encourage the accession of all 
those evils which are ever inseparable from 
ignorance. 

Admitting that the education of the poor, as 
some insist, does tend to raise them above the 
sphere of life in which they were bom to move. 
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even this is by much the least of two evils ; since 
ignorance invariably sinks them below their due 
level : and who will deny it to be far better that 
some among them should soar above the con- 
dition in which they were born^ than that a large 
proportion should fall below it into the vilest 
depravation of manners^ swelling the various 
tribes of sturdy vagrants, street beggars, ballad 
singers, and all those motley assemblages o* 
pauperism and idleness, which daily infest the 
streets of this vast metropolis, committing the 
most disgraceful outrages against all decency 
and decorum. 

The fact is, that in considering the effects 
likely to ensue from educating the poor, instead 
of looking at the subject with that philosophic 
spirit which merges partial evil in general good^ 
many confine their view to those numerous 
trifling evils presented to them in the detail, 
without extending it to those prodigious bene- 
fits which may result in the aggregate. This 
is like looking through a microscope at the 
motes in the sunbeam, and shutting our eyes to 
the glory and fecundity which the great fountain 
of light diffuses around us. Such persons are 
apt to consider their own little inconveniences as 
paramount to the general benefit, and thus often 
selfishly condemn, because they are too blind or 
too much the slaves of self-love to look beyond 
the narrow sphere of their own interests. 
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Let US consider that the vast moral effects 
likely to accrue from educating tbe poor are yet 
to be looked for ; the system is only^ as it virere^ 
just in operation^ and there has not yet been 
time for the full developement of its effects. 
We only now see those little imperfections 
common to all systems until they have been 
suflSciently long in operation to subdue the 
asperities of the evils which they were intended 
to remove. We should remember that all 
remedies act more or less violently: but who 
ever balances the inconveniences of the remedy 
against the advantages of a cure? If in edu- 
cating the poor some few inconveniences arise^ 
what wise man would place these against the 
mighty benefits which must eventually result 
from the extension of information ? since no one 
will deny, that in proportion as knowledge 
spreads, ignorance must fly before it. Know- 
ledge will never be confined to a spot, for it is 
in its nature to extend. Its arm of might has 
been lifted up to grasp the remotest corners 
of the earth; and who can doubt but the 
savage nations of the world will ultimately bask 
in its most marvellous light; for, let us re- 
member, it is the solemn declaration of pro- 
phecy, that ^ the earth shall be filled with the 
knowledge of the Lord as the waters cover the 
sea." 

I take this to be an era in the moral destinies 
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of nations^ and, however loudly the cry of infi- 
delity and sedition may occasionally assail our 
ears — for it must be confessed that the cry of 
both has been raised, and loudly — still I hesitate 
not to express my conviction, that immorality 
will decluie, and religion encrease with instrc- 
tion, and that the general education of the poor 
IS to be bailed as one of the most transcendant 
appliances of human resources to human benefit 
in the history of man. Let us look only at the 
good effects of popular education, and the 
miseries which are consequential upon the ab- 
sence of it, as exhibited in the moral and social 
condition of Scotland and Ireland. In the one 
country, the people are comparatively informed 
and happy ; in the other, they are ignorant and 
barbarous. In the one country, decency, con- 
tent, and religion prevail; in the other, re- 
bellion, turbulence, and crime. Nor need we 
go far beyond the sacred walls within which we 
are now assembled, for visible proofs of the 
wretchedness that a want of education among 
the poor superinduces to the severe privations 
under which they so frequently groan. Who 
can behold the squalid groups of children, with 
which some of the streets of this mighty city are 
daily thronged, and more especially upon the 
sabbath, shocking the ears of the passenger with 
the most disgusting ribaldry, the bitterest im- 
precations, the most horrible blasphemies, with- 
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out deploring their unhappy and destitute con- 
dition ; without feeling the sad reflection arise, 
that poverty and destitution have, perhaps, 
plunged them into vice, from which they might 
have been redeemed had the opportunities of 
instruction been offered to their choice? Still 
more afflicting is it to witness females, whilst 
yet in their very infancy, practising every art 
of the most revolting licentiousness, and bias- . 
pheming their God with all the arrogant con- 
fidence of impunity, almost before they are 
capable of comprehending his existence. If 
we search where these juvenile delinquents are 
to be found, we shall discover them to abound in 
those sinks of vice and profligacy, where the light 
of education has not yet beamed, and where 
infamy hides her polluted head in the lap of 
ignorance and error. From these nurseries of 
guilt issue those desperate characters, by whom 
society is held in such continual terror, who set 
alike at defiance the laws of God and man, and 
expiate so frequently upon the drop the dreadful 
penalties of crime. 

Now it is by rescuing these wretched children 
from that ignorance which leaves them to the 
deplorable instigations of vice, and to the in- 
fluence of the most pernicious example, that 
the national schools, so numerously established 
of late years in this great city, are calculated to 
correct much growing mischief, and to produce 
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a revolution in the morals of the pauper popula- 
tion. For do not let us imagine^ even among 
the lowest and most degraded classes, that they 
are depraved, to the degree in which we find 
them, from any natural predilection for vice 
above the better conditioned. No! We see 
them in this state of melancholy degradation, 
only because little or no attempt has been made 
to reclaim them to virtue ; because they are 
brought up in the most profligate habits ; be- 
cause, in short, education has not enlightened 
their understandings and purified their hearts. 
Place yourselves in their situation, you whose 
feelings have been elevated by the refinements 
of life, whose minds have been strengthened, 
and whose hearts chastened by instruction- 
bring the miseries of their condition home to 
your own bosoms. Ask yourselves what your 
condition would have probably been, had your 
lot been similarly cast; — and when you consider 
that had it so chanced, you might have been as 
bad as the worst among your degraded fellow 
creatures — that education has done for you 
what, with God's blessing upon your charities, 
it may do for them ; — will you — can you re- 
fuse to contribute liberally this day towards 
ameliorating that wretched state of spiritual 
bereavement into which, so many of your poor 
neighbours are still plunged? Do not persuade 
yourselves that the most destitute of the poorer 
classes take pleasure in seeing their children out- 
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casts from all decent intercourse^ and the slaves 
of iniquity. They are by no means backward — 
nay^ they for the most part take a pride in 
seeing their children taught ; and the hopes of 
having them thus made respectable members of 
society, will induce the parents to prepare them 
for a inore orderly behaviour than if they had no 
prospects of any such advantage arising to them. 
Whilst they know that nothing but sobriety of 
conduct can continue to their offspring the 
benefits of instruction, they will correct their 
growing propensities to ill, and thus naturally 
direct their habits into a train of improvement. 
But on the other handy where thev see no imrae- 
diate advantages likely to result to their children 
from any rational system of domestic discipline 
which they, as parents, may employ, (and cer- 
tainly no moral advantages can be derived to 
them, while poverty, ignorance, and its proxi- 
mate evil, vicious example, unite to counteract 
its efficacy,) they will be little likely to exer- 
cise such discipline, but will leave their children 
to the influence of their mischievous propensities 
with that indifference which uncultured minds 
will almost invariably be found to entertain when 
rendered callous by misery, and from which all 
hopes of an improved condition in this world 
are utterly banished. 

We cannot surely imagine that poor and 
needy parents, even however demoralized, can 
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be happier in the vices than in the virtues of 
their children. The fact really is, that they 
commonly allow them to sink into vice, because 
they do not properly know how to direct their 
minds to virtue, having themselves no practical 
knowledge of its spiritualizing efficacy. But 
where they 6nd that schools are established for 
the instruction of their offspring in religion and 
morals, as well as in useful knowledge, there 
are few parents so depraved as not to avail 
themselves of such advantages for the sake of 
bettering the future condition of those who are 
still dear to them under every aspect of their 
misery. 

Having endeavoured to impress you with a 
feeling of the vast advantages likely to result 
from extending the benefits of education to the 
poorer classes, I shall now descend for a moment 
from generals to particulars, and direct your 
attention to that individual charity for which I 
stand here to supplicate your support. It is the 
national school of this district,'"' which educates 
431 children, of whom 40 boys and 30 girls are 
clothed ; of this number some are now before 
you in that clothing which the benevolence of 
many here present has contributed to bestow 
upon them. Suffer me to remind you that the 
poor children for whom it has become my duty 
to solicit your bounties, will be shortly cast upon 

* All Souls, St. Marylebone. 
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the world to shift for themselves. Their means 
of doing this must entirely depend upon the 
bias given to their minds in early life. They 
will become wretched or relatively happy, in 
proportion as their principles are now directed 
to good or to evil. With you it remains in 
some measure to fix the probabilities of their 
future condition. By you they may be assisted 
in their elevation to virtue ; by you they may be 
rescued from the dominion of vice. Your neg- 
lect to assist in reclaiming them from ignorance 
and error, will be virtually to encourage their 
miseries and to abet their vices. 

However weary you may feel of the frequent 
appeals made to you in behalf of the dis- 
tressed, it is to be recollected that upon such 
occasions you are only reminded of duties en- 
joined by your God, who now looks down upon 
you from the throne of his mercy, before 
which you have this day knelt in supplication 
and in prayer ; and it is but reasonable to feel, 
that if you expect His blessings, you should 
extend such as it is in your power to bestow, to 
those who so sadly need them. Let us then 
^ increase and abound in love one towards 
another, and towards all men," as our blessed 
Saviour has shewn by many " infallible proofs^' 
that He did towards us ; who gave up his most 
precious life ^ a ransom for all," and by whose 
kind providence, in ^ enduing us with the grace 
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of his Holy Spirit/ we who were ^ sometimes 
darkness are now become light in the Lord." 

If, in this address^ I have appealed somewhat 
strongly to your feelings^ let me not be charged 
with having endeavoured to render your judg- 
ments the dupes of your sensibility. I have only 
attempted to make your sensibility an advocate to 
your judgments in support of the charity whose 
claims to your benevolence I have been deputed 
to urge. The mere asseot of the judgment, un- 
influenced by any inward emotions, will never 
rouse us into actions in which our own ostensible 
interests are not positively improved, if the 
mind be not acted upon by the virtuous impulses 
of the heart. By the bland sympathies of our 
nature, the happiest effects of our judgments, in 
cases like the present, are practically shown and 
beneficially directed. The mere knowledge of 
our duty will not render its performance valid, 
if the heart be neutral ; and our sensibilities will 
ever be found to be our best guides to benevo- 
lence. To conclude, then, I leave in your hands 
those young suppliants, who seek through me 
to become beneficiaries of your bounties. I 
commit them confidently to your compassion and 
to your benevolence ; and may God of His in- 
finite mercy grant that I shall not have pleaded 
nor you have heard in vain. 



SERMON XL 



ON BEARING FALSE WITNESS 



Exodus, chap. xx. verse 16. 
Thou shall not bear false witness against thy neiglibour. 



It will be observed that these words^ at the 
same time that they contain a negative precept, 
imply also a positive injunction. The terms of 
the commandment, if we interpret it according to 
the spirit and not the letter, will, therefore, be 
these. Thou shalt not only ^ not bear false wit- 
ness against thy neighbour,^' but thou shalt like- 
wise bear true witness of him, for by forbearing 
to do the latter, you are virtually guilty of the 
former. And this inference is still more fully 
authorised by another command which has been 
given to us respecting our neighbour, — that we 
shall love him as ourselves. So that we are 
actually guilty of a breach of one of the principal 
precepts of the moral law received by Moses 



? 
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from the hand of God, every time we wantonly 
speak any thing ill of our neighbour which he 
does not deserve, and also whenever, with a 
design to do him wrong, we forbear from speak- 
ing any thing well of him which he does deserve. 
Under these two points of view we shall now 
proceed to consider the text. 

Upon the enormity of bearing false witness, 
as this is most commonly understood, in a court 
of judicature and under the solemn authority of 
an oath, I need not much insist. This is almost 
universally felt, at all events it is universally 
acknowledged ; and there are, God be thanked, 
few to be found who have the hardihood to com- 
mit such an outrage upon the sanctions of social 
life, as to testify falsely against another upon 
oath before a judge of the land, so odious is the 
offence considered among us : although there be 
many who do not hesitate to adopt a scarcely less 
iniquitous mode of bearing ^ false witness'' by 
defamation and evil report. The commandment 
however under discussion has, I imagine, less a 
reference to the former mode of violating it, 
which is comparatively uncommon, than to the 
latter, which is not only frequent, but almost 
universal. 

The most constant breach of it will be found 
to be among mankind in their social communion 
with each other. It is among the officiously 
busy, the idly loquacious, the envious, the malig- 
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naiit^ the revengeful, the profane^ that this 
transgression may be the most distinctly traced 
in all its very culpable varieties. The merits 
or demerits of many personally unknown to 
their calumniators^ are by them freely can- 
vassed, and as decisively concluded upon, as if 
every action of their lives and every thought of 
their hearts had been infallibly ascertained. The 
secret fomenters of scandal are notoriously 
guilty of an infraction of the ninth command- 
ment, by creating false impressions in the minds 
of others ; by turning the current of their affec- 
tions from regard to disesteem : often by covert 
representations, or artful inuendo ; and this, 
too, frequently under the mask of well-wishers 
to the party defamed, or of friendship for those 
to whom they traduce them. Such are like the 
^ whited sepulchres," mentioned by the Saviour, 
"which indeed appear beautiful outward, but 
within are full of dead men's bones and all un- 
cleanness. Even so they also appear outwardly 
righteous unto men, but within are full of hypo- 
crisy and iniquity.'' 

The insidious calumniator is likely to do more 
mischief than the open maligner, because the 
falsehoods of the latter are exposed to ready 
detection ; whereas the caution of the former 
provides against this, so that the injury may 
spread far and become almost incurable before 
the falsehood, in which it originated, is dis- 

M 
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covered. To such dispositions we may with 
very just propriety apply the words of the 
eloquent author of Ecclesiasticus : ^ Curse the 
whisperer and double-tongued^ for such have 
destroyed many that were at peace." 

It is not difficult then to see how we may 
^bear false witness'' without actually coming 
before a civil tribunal to swear falsely against 
an innocent man* If we break in upon the har- 
mony of society, by traducing any member of it, 
by loading him with unmerited obloquy, and 
thereby drawing down upon him the unjust 
reproaches of those around him, we as truly 
^ bear false witness " against him as if we ha4 
deliberately impeached him upon some fictitious 
charge in a regular court of justice. Thus did 
the ancient Phari$ees violate this article of their 
law when they maliciously accused the Sanour 
of ^casting out devils through Beelzebub the 
prince of the devils," of being ^ a wine bibber 
and a friend to publicans and sinners." 

To ascribe to a person, errors of which we 
only suspect him to be guilty, is likewise a 
breach of the ninth comman4aient ; since it is 
possible he may be innocent, and we hereby put 
his reputation to the hazard of injury. This is 
to do him unquestionable wrong; for we can 
have no right to expose any one's name to the 
chance of undeserved reproach ; it being a 
maxim of human equity, which is founded upon 
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Ihe principles of divine justice, that we are to 
esteem every one innocent until we have proof 
that he is not. Upon this principle then we un- 
doubtedly ^bear false witness'' whenever we 
accuse a neighbour upon no better evidence than 
our suspicions. 

It is again a breach of tlds commandment 
when, in common discourse, we trifle with our 
neighbour's character by repeating any loose 
and vague rumours to his prejudice that may 
have accidentally reached our ears. We cer- 
tainly can have no business to add to the cur- 
rency of those rumours, unless we know them to 
be well founded. It is therefore our duty to 
ascertain the circumstances in which they origi- 
nated, or from what motives they may have been 
propagated. It is sinful to presume wrong upon 
insufficient grounds, and if we thus become the 
voluntary means of extending an injury, by en- 
couraging a report that may not be true, we are 
just as culpable as if we had been the origi- 
nators of it. By such and various other means 
do we constantly ^ bear false witness against our 
neighbour," and against persons so sinning the 
wise King of Israel has pronounced a truly 
terrible judgment. ^^ A false witness,'' says he, 
^ shall not pass unpunished, and he that speaketh 
lies shall perish." 

We must be further under the imputation of 

'^ bearing false witness," when we testify of any 

m2 
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above their merits; where we lavish our praises 
upon such as are undeserving of them, or pretend 
to trace the existence of virtues where we know 
they are not to be found: since we then 
exalt an equivocal, possibly, a flagitious, cha- 
racter, at the expense of our integrity and truth. 
We impose upon the innocent in order to ad- 
vance the reputation of the guilty. We con- 
sequently wrong the former, whom it is certainly 
a sin to wrong, in order that we may benefit the 
latter, whom it must be equally a sin to benefit 
by misrepresentation and falsehood. By these 
means too we give encouragement to vice, thus 
sanctioning what the gospel forbids ; we lend 
ourselves to abet the sins of a creature trespass- 
ing against his God, and thereby make ourselves 
a party in his guilt. We thus deservedly expose 
our own character to the imputation of false- 
hood, since it is a scriptural maxim, and one 
which observation will fully confirm, that ^ a 
faithful witness will not lie, but a false witness 
will utter lies.'' 

There is no one of the ten commandments 
more frequently, perhaps none so generally, 
broken as that now under our notice. Through- 
out our intercourse with one another we are per- 
petually violating it ; often inadvertently, it is 
true, but still oftener * deliberately, and with 
the worst intentions. The judgment of the 
world upon our offences in this particular is in- 
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deed light and scarcely regarded ; we therefore 
give ourselves but too little pains to correct 
them. We should recollect however that the 
judgments of Heaven are of much vaster con- 
cernment to. us, and these, we may rely upon it, 
will not be withheld from such as, against their 
own opposing convictions, wantonly run counter 
to the express commands of their God. ^ Judg- 
ments,'' says the wise man, ^ are prepared for 
scorners, and stripes for the back of fools." 

It would almost seem that mutual antipathies 
are among the great moral diseases of the human 
heart ; for there does appear to be in our nature 
a kind of morbid hostility towards each other, by 
which we are perpetually doing ourselves re- 
ciprocal wrong. How seldom are we at peace 
with all the world ! How often do we look upon 
our fellow-creatures with feelings rather of 
severity than of loving-kindness? How fre- 
quently do we feel our anger excited rather than 
our benevolence awakened? What pains do we 
perpetually take to trace imperfections, but too 
often imaginary, in the characters of those whose 
virtues have rendered them respected, or whose 
talents have procured them applause? If we 
hear the praises of any one of whom we are not 
disposed to think so favourably as we ought, how 
apt are we to imply a doubt of his merits, either by 
some injurious insinuation or equivocal question, 
though not by an open and positive accusation? 
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could have effected. There is always something 
in his principles^ his character, his conduct, 
which they contrive to make a handle for their 
calumnies, nor is there a virtue belonging to him 
which they do not subject to the lash of their 
malevolent censure. They ^ bear false witness'' 
against him in their heart whilst their malignant 
tongues but too often promulgate its insidious 
and criminal decisions. 

Where our evil passions prompt us to dislike 
another, how prone are we to attach to him feel- 
ings to which he is a stranger ; to see a thousand 
infirmities in him from which he is utterly free ; 
to ascribe to him deeds of which he would scorn 
to be the actor ; and all this merely to appease 
the fermentations of a splenetic spirit. The fact 
is that we are too prone to judge of others by 
ourselves ; we look upon our own hearts for the 
reflection of their failings, and, conscious of the 
infirmities under which ourselves labour, we 
boldly charge our neighbour with similar defects, 
prompted by a certain sullen pride almost in- 
separable from our nature, which will not allow 
us to see the virtues of others shine more con- 
spicuously than our own. We are apt therefore 
to attach to others those lapses of which we 
ourselves are conscious, frequently assuming for 
certain what is only founded on surmise. 

We shall proceed now to the inference aris- 
ing from the text, that as we are not to bear false 
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witness against our neighbour, so are we to bear 
true witness of him. The latter precept arises 
consequentially out of the former, since we 
cannot be really guilty of an infraction of the 
one without violating the other. If we refrain 
from declaring any good which we know of our 
neighbour, we allow him to stand lower in the 
estimation of others than he ought to stand ; our 
silence therefore bears false witness against his 
worth, inasmuch as it implies an absence of 
desert which we are conscious belongs to him. 
We thereby withhold from him the good opinion 
of others to which he is undoubtedly entitled, and 
which would be certainly entertained of him if 
we did full justice to his merits by making them 
known. It is clear then that he sustains an injury 
by our silence ; we consequently commit an 
offence by forbearing to do a duty. 

In the catalogue of human offences we shall 
find that there are negative as well as positive 
sins. To neglect to do what we are commanded 
to perform is as criminal as to do what we are 
commanded to forbear. It is enjoined us that 
^ every one of us please his neighbours for his 
good to edification.'' But how is this to be 
done, if we either magnify his faults or conceal 
his virtues? It is much more our duty to 
speak well of any one when he deserves it, than 
ill of him even where our censure may be just. 
To say nothing, where we have good reason to 
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say much in favour of a man^ is a sort of tacit 
admission that he is undeserving of our approba- 
tion^ as wherever approbation is entertained^ it 
is natural that it should be expressed. To hear a 
person reviled when we know him to be unde- 
serving of the imputations cast upon him^ with- 
out avowing his innocence and rebutting the 
censure^ is to make ourselves a party in the 
calumny. For if we lead others to suppose that 
we believe an innocent person guilty^ when we 
know him not to be so^ we do him as great a 
wrong as if we joined in the slander against him. 
Where our silence would be interpreted as 
presumptive evidence of his undeserving^ if we 
do not remove the delusion by a candid avowal 
of the truth, we are as much guilty of falsehood 
and of bearing false witness^ in the divine judg- 
ment, as if we actually worded a lie, or delivered 
a verbal testimony altogether unworthy of 
belief. If then we do our neighbour wrong 
either directly by calumny or indirectly by pur- 
posely withholding his good qualities from the 
knowledge of others, we certainly cannot stand 
clear from the charge of bearing ^ false witness'* 
against him ; because he suffers by our silence 
as well as by our slander. They both produce 
similar effects, differing only in degree, and are 
therefore equally violations of the ninth com- 
mandment. 

t)etraction, which is in fact keeping back or 
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lessening the merits of others, has always been 
considered as a vice equally detestable with 
calumny. They are co-ordinate sins. They are 
almost invariably classed together. Let us only 
reflect that we lay ourselves open to the charge 
of detraction whenever we purposely remain 
silent upon the merits of others whom we might 
laudably benefit by proclaiming them. It is, 
therefore, our duty, and we indirectly violate the 
command of the text whenever we neglect to 
perform it, to say all the good we know of those 
whose virtues deserve our regard. 

The whole scope of the gospel precepts tends 
simply to enforce our duties towards God and 
man ; and with respect to the latter, this con- 
sists in doing him all the good in our power as 
well as in refraining from doing him any evil. If 
then it be our duty to do him all the good we 
can, we certainly most egregiously neglect this 
duty when we refuse to acknowledge his virtues, 
even though these should be obscured by a 
larger proportion of vices : since he is unques- 
tionably as much entitled to the benefit which a 
knowledge of those virtues by others is calculated 
to confer upon him, as to the odium which will 
necessarily attach to his faults. The Allwise 
disposer of events has ordained that man should 
enjoy the benefit of his good, as well as sufier 
the disadvantages of his evil, deeds ; for * as a 
man soweth so also shall he reap.'' It is a point 
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of obvious justice^ therefore, that both should 
be known, as the hope of the one is a grand 
stimulus to virtue, whilst the fear of the other is 
a frequent preventive of vice. Thus if we are 
unjust in withholding a man's good actions, we 
cannot be just in proclaiming only his bad. 
Our testimony will be thereby incomplete ; it 
will be a partial and therefore a false testimony, 
according to the double import of the text, and, 
if so, it will undeniably render us guilty of bear- 
ing ^ false witness against our neighbour.'' 

From what has been said it will appear 
that an implicit obedience to the ninth command- 
ment, according to the full tenor of its applica- 
tion, would include, in a great degree, an 
obedience to all the other nine. In the first 
place it would put us upon such terms of good 
fellowship with our neighbour as would create 
between us a reciprocal regard. We should 
then find the duty pronounced by our blessed 
Saviour as next in importance to our love of God, 
namely, that of loving our neighbour as our- 
selves, one, not only of easy, but of agreeable 
practise. If we loved him as ourselves we could 
not commit against him those trespasses which 
are forbidden in the second table of the moral 
law. He who could act so uprightly towards 
his neighbour could not fail to act religiously 
towards his God, and would by consequence, 
more than probably, be a faithful observer of the 
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four commandments of the first table ; and in the 
observance of both these, that is in spirit as well 
as in the letter, containing the ten command- 
ments of God delivered from momit Sinai, con- 
sists the " whole duty of man.^ Thus should we 
materially advance our progress towards ^ the 
measure of the stature of the fulness of Christ." 

We have now considered what the pre- 
cept embraced by the text directly forbids, 
and what it indirectly enjoins. It forbids us to 
speak of any one evil which we do not know 
to be true, and at the same time commands us 
not to keep back any truth concerning him of 
which the promulgation would tend to his ad- 
vantage. The duty of obedience in both these 
particulars is as easy as it is absolute. Let us 
therefore embrace the advice of the Apostle, and 
*^ speak every man truth with his neighbour, for 
we are members one of another.'' 



SERMON XII. 



FALSE TEACHERS. 



HaBAKKUK, chap. I. VSRSB 15. 

** They take up all of them with the angle : they catch them in 
their net, and gather them in their drag ; therefore they rejoice 
and are glad." 



There is a prevailing disposition in the liuman 
heart, fraught indeed sometimes with good, but 
more frequently with evil, to persuade, if not 
all with whom we come in contact, at least all 
within the influence of our control, to adopt 
our peculiar views, not only on worldly matters, 
but especially on those which have a reference 
to the condition of our souls when this ^ cor^ 
ruptible shall have put on uicorruption, and this 
mortal shall have put on immortality.^ It was 
the besetting sin of the Pharisees that ^ they 
compassed sea and land to make one proselyte, 
and when he was made, they rendered him ten- 
fold more the child of hell than themselves," It 
was not their object to bring converts to God, 
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but simply to secure votaries to their own ex- 
clusive creed, in order to advance their civil 
consequence among their community, and thus 
obtain for themselves a greater weight of politi- 
cal influence* This is but too often the motive 
of proselyteisra, or one equally base, and to which 
we are to attribute the extreme zeal of many, in 
promulgating their startling and licentious doc- 
trines. 

It is lamentable to be reduced to the necessity 
of confessing that there is far more activity 
generally displayed in the service of Satan than 
of God. We see the demagogue, anxious to 
persuade the mob by whom he is cheered and 
supported, that the subversion of the govern- 
ment, to whom they are indebted for the secu- 
rity both of their lives and properties, would be 
an act that shall chronicle their names for im- 
mortality ; — we see the reviler of God's law, who 
would fain demonstrate to the ^ greedy ears" of 
the deluded multitude who ^ regard not the works 
of the Lord nor the operation of His hands," 
that the church of Christ ought to be banished 
from a christian land ; — we see the needy 
declaimer, whom idleness and profligacy have 
reduced to merited destitution, whose vices and 
wants naturally render him an enemy to those 
who ^' fare sumptuously every day," only be- 
cause he has no ^^ substance" to ^' spend in 
riotous living" — we see such persons devote 
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their days and nights, with an earnestness 
worthy of a better cause, to seduce others to 
their own selfish theories, and to realize the 
objects of their profligate wishes. ^^They 
zealously aflFect you, but not well," because 
their object is really not the advantage of those 
whom they ^^ gather in their drag," as the 
prophet significantly expresses it, but their 
own. 

Motives should be examined when actions are 
weighed: in fact, they should be cast in the 
same balance ; and how often will the former be 
found to strike the beam, while the reverse scale 
sinks with the dead weight of an inert and useless 
ponderosity. Those actions to which I have 
referred have not the living principle. They 
are as fictitious as the zeal which produced 
them — a zeal too hot to be pure, too effervescent 
to be disinterested. It is betrayed by its vehe- 
mence. It is the frothy scum of the caldron, 
not the limpid bubbling of the fountain. Ener- 
getic but temperate persuasion is the great 
characteristic of true zeal, whilst turbulent de- 
clamation, which throws a fiery coating over 
trite and hollow sophistries, is a sure indication 
of the reverse. ^^ By their fruits shall ye know 
them : do men gather grapes from thorns, and 
figs from thistles?" And v^hat is the conduct 
of such men towards those among whom they 
throw the bait of a specious but slippery dog- 

N 
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matism ? ^^ They take up all of them with the 
angle ;" and when their prey is secured, they 
fling it from them with a smile of bitter 
mockery. 

The reviler of God's temple and of his word 
casts bis angle into the busy stream of society, 
and allows the tempting bait to float among the 
unheedful and unsuspecting, who bask in slum- 
bering security upon the shoals of time, as if this 
life were a period of mere quietism, and there 
was nothing to be looked for beyond it but that 
appalling blank which can only be the last 
desperate refuge of a spiritual despair. These 
are but too easily caught and ^ seduced from that 
simplioity which is in Christ.'* They are pleased 
with those plausible subtleties, the dangerous 
logic of which is nothing but the evanescent 
blossoming of this world^s wisdom, and whilst 
the fragrance ^^ comes into their nostrils," as a 
fresh perfume frcHn spicy shores, and the flower 
looks full and tempting, they promise themselves 
the rich harvest of fruit which never comes ; — 
the blossom withers, the illusion vanishes as the 
visionary palaces of the desert, and all becomes 
^^ vanity and vexation of spirit.** He who ^^ fol- 
lows a multitude to do evir will, like the first mur- 
derer, roam through the world with a brand upon 
his brow, invisible indeed to the dull eye of un- 
belief, but perceptible to those who are ^^ after 
God^s own heart,'* and shunned by them as the 
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wretch upon whom the plague-spot has written^ 
with frightful distinctness, the dark characters 
of death. He who is seduced by such as would 
fain aim at disseminating a new philosophy^ and 
arrogantly cry ^^ tush, God will not regard it,'* 
quits the ^^ fat pastures'* of righteousness for an 
atmosphere of moral contagion, in which he is 
momentarily imbibing the seeds of spiritual 
excision. The profligate triumph over their 
victim ; the godly mourn for him ; for, like 
Babylon of old, ^^his judgment reacheth unto 
heaven, and is lifted up even to the skies.'' 

It is in truth sad to observe with how ready 
an acquiescence many listen to the voice of the 
Tempter from the mouth of his agents, who in 
fact promulgate his behests, while they faney 
they are securing the accomplishment of their 
own. Have we not examples recorded by an 
inspired hand of the awful effects of listening to 
the voice of those who would persuade us to quit 
the path of acknowledged duty for a mazy way 
which, though spangled with objects that attract 
the eye and entrap the senses, terminates only 
in darkness and desolation ? What was the re* 
suit of Korah's conspiracy, and the end of those 
who followed this refractory Levite? ^Tbe 
earth opened her mouth and swallowed them up, 
and their houses, and all the men that appertained 
unto Korah^ and all their goods ; they and all 

that appertained to them went down alive into 

N 2 
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the pit, and the earth closed upon them, and 
they perished from among the congregation." 
A certain punishment will, either here or here- 
after, overtake those who desert the service of 
the living God, " who giveth to all men liberally,'' 
for that of impotent and sinful men. What 
shall we think of the unhappy delinquent who 
casts off his allegiance to an omnipotent and 
eternal God, and clings to the transitory 
creature of a few brief years, who, like him- 
self, has dared to provoke the penalty of ex- 
pulsion from heaven, for the assurances of a 
sickly and forlorn hope, which are to light him 
on his way to a vague — to a doubtful hereafter ! 
What shall be the feelings of the seducer and 
the seduced, who must all meet at the last solemn 
inquest, when the dead shall be quickened and be 
summoned with the quick to judgment I That 
lies hidden in the dark womb of the future, but 
it is nevertheless a subject deeply interesting to 
those who aim at disseminating doctrines at 
variance with moral and religious truth. 

What energy do these sinners frequently 
exercise in their vocation of spiritual seduction ? 
They beguile the light-hearted and the weak ; 
*^ they catch them in their net, and gather them 
in their drag.'' The metaphor is a strong one, 
but admirably characterizes the operations of 
those crafty spoilers who, while they are stirring 
up the mire at the bed of the stream, take care 
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not to disturb the current which runs smooth and 
tranquil above. They generally labour in deep 
but troubled waters, where the bottom is hidden by 
the feculence and rapidity of the torrent. They 
drag, that is, they do all in their power, — they 
concentrate the whol^ of their mischievous ener- 
gies, — ^to accomplish what they are bent upon ; 
and as they have ^ an evil heart of unbelief,^ 
they do much serious injury. 

If the righteous exercised the same earnest 
zeal in doing the will of God which the un- 
righteous do to perform the will of Satan, how 
different would be the spiritual condition of man! 
But what languor, what coldness, nay, what in- 
difference in godliness : what activity, what heat, 
what energy in wickedness I Can we wonder 
then that the latter so greatly prevails ? Do we 
not hear urged every where around us, with all 
the energy of a most earnest persuasion, argu- 
ments which have a tendency to subvert our 
confidence in that God ^ without whom nothing 
is strong, nothing is holy,^ ^ to make shipwreck'' 
of our hopes, and thus to wrap us, with all our 
affections fresh and warm within us, in the frozen 
zone of despair? How large a multitude of 
men do we meet, professing Christianity, who 
still deny much, nay most, of what it teaches, and 
affect to look upon religion as a mere bubble 
blown by the weak and timid for death to burst ! 
The principles inculcated by such teachers are 
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are to cease and a new condition of things is to 
open before us ? where^ I say, are the promises 
that our toils shall be rewarded by the possession 
of an eternal inheritance ? Where is our security 
for a successful issue of our endeavours, after we 
have laboured through a life of uncertainty and 
trouble, if we cannot base our hopes upon the 
rock of revelation, and look up to Christ as our 
prevailing intercessor in the dark hour of peril ? 
What shall ^ comfort us concerning our work 
and toil " at *^ the coming of the great and dread- 
ful day of the Lord,'' if that faith has never been 
quickened within us, without which God has ex- 
pressly declared that no one, to whom the bless- 
ings of the gospel dispensation have been vouch- 
safed, shall behold his face ? 

Shall we seek in those new and visionary theories 
which explode revelation altogether, and con- 
fine all the vast, all the varied workings of moral 
and spiritual influences within the puny span of 
social utility — shall we, I ask, seek in such a 
code of moral legislation for those consolations 
of hope in the life everlasting to be found in the 
gospel of Christ? Impossible! But if this be 
our conviction, how is it that we obey the pre- 
cepts of that gospel so reluctantly ? How is it 
that we receive its promises so coldly ? How is 
it that we make such languid efforts to fix those 
impressions upon our souls which it was de- 
signed by its divine author, and is so well calcu- 
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lated to convey ? We may rest assured that only 
in proportion as we employ faith and piety, those 
pioneers of true religion, to clear the encum* 
brances of the road which leads to God's ever- 
lasting kingdom, shall we find our progress easy 
under the burthens with which we are all 
doomed to travel towards that land of final 
repose, where " the prisoners rest together, and 
hear not the voice of the oppressor." 

It is not to be denied that there are many 
who ^ live without God in the world,** in an ap- 
parent state of composure as to what shall be 
their destination beyond the boundaries of time, 
when the unalterable realities of eternity shall 
be unveiled before them. Of this however I 
am persuaded^ that there arises a feverish appre- 
hension in the minds of such persons whenever 
death intrudes upon their thoughts, which escapes 
the general scrutiny. Their habitual hilarity 
arises from the idea of the evil being far off, 
The capability of enjoyment, and their acute 
relish for the things of this life, exclude the con- 
sideration of that last hour when ^ this mortal 
shall put on immortality,'' either for weal or for 
woe. But when the reflection of that solemn pe- 
riod does break in upon their minds, it rushes 
with the force of a torrent, sweeps down their 
unstable conclusions, and swamps the heart with 
a flood of dreadful imaguiings. " The joints of 
their loins are loosed, their knees smite one 
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against another," and they anticipate with fore- 
boding alarm the consummation then to be un- 
folded. I have invariably perceived in such 
persons an eager clinging to existence, as if 
mortal life were the greatest boon of Heaven, and 
there was nothing to be looked for beyond it. 
Is this a state of mind for a reasonable being 
who from the very frame and complexion of his 
nature entertains a longing after immortality^ 
whose soul repels the clogs of time and bounds 
from earth to heaven upon the pinions of 
thought, the progress of which is swifter than a 
sunbeam, and its power the mighty gift of Omni- 
potence ? Who that feels within him the elastic 
principle of a life which overleaps the remotest 
boundaries of duration, and is conscious of a 
spark which can never die lighting up his earthly 
tabernacle, could bear to think that his union 
with the clods of the valley would be the end at 
once of his carnal and spiritual being ? 

If then we are to live eternally, can we suppose 
that our souls should ascend from this earth 
to everlasting fruition if we suffer them to quit 
it with the stains of spiritual pollution upon 
them ? Let us not encours^e so perilous a delu- 
sion. There are but too many, alas ! who would 
persuade us to ^ take our ease, to eat, drink and 
be merry,'' without ^ laying up in store for the 
time to come, that we may attain eternal life.'' 
They are the greatest enemies of their fellow 
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beings — ^"they take up all of them with the 
angle ; they catch them in their net, and gather 
them in their drag ; therefore they rejoice and 
are glad.^ These are not the friends whom we 
should press to our bosoms, and from whom we 
should seek consolation at the hour of extremity. 
To silence the elevated aspirations of hope is 
not the way to prepare us for the hour of death. 
No ! they who put aside the cheering assurances 
of religion as insufficient to plume the spirit's 
wing for immortality, can substitute nothing from 
which they can derive such relief amid the un- 
certainty which the struggles of dissolution 
gather round the sinful soul. To them the 
change which they are then about to undergo is 
any thing but a dispensation of benefit. They 
look upon it as the most appalling of evils. The 
truly religious man, on the contrary, regards it 
as a dispensation of mercy. And this it really 
is, notwithstanding our reluctance to encounter 
it. For surely if this life be a period of suffer- 
ing and of sorrow, which the happiest among us 
admit it to be, that must be a blessing — and a 
transcendent blessing too — which removes us from 
it to everlasting enjoyment ; and this will most 
certainly be the case unless we wantonly provoke 
the doom of everlasting misery. 

Let us then make religion at once the rule of 
duty and the guide of life; that, having ob- 
tained acceptance with God, by an habitual con- 
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forniity to the precepts which he has written 
for our observance, and thus filled up the 
measure of a holy life, we may ^ die the death 
of the righteous, and our last end be like his," 
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ON PATIENCE UNDER AFFLICTION. 



HbBRBWS, chap. XII. YBRSBS 7 AND 8. 

If ye endure cbastening God dealeth with you as with sons : 
for what son is he whom the father chasteneth not ? But if ye 
be without chastisement, whereof all are partakers, then are ye 
bastards and not sons. 



In the writings of the Apostles^ and those of St. 
Paul in particular, though there is certainly little 
to cheer the hardened and persisting sinner, 
there is nevertheless every where much consola- 
tion to be derived to the righteous and the 
penitent. Under the most gloomy evils of life, 
ample inducement is given to bear them pa- 
tiently ; and a sufficient reason is urged in the 
text why we ought to submit to them with con- 
tentedness and resignation. With all the lofty 
motives, however, which the Christian religion 
proposes for acquiescing resignedly in the 
temporal judgments of God, we are but too 
apt to repine at the visitations of Providence 
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when they appear to press grievously upon us, 
and to think our condition a hard one because 
we may be exposed to more, or greater suffer- 
ings, than many whose virtues we shall imagine 
to be fewer, and their piety therefore less. We 
can certainly have no reasonable excuse for 
murmuring at whatever afflictions it shall be our 
lot to endure ; living, as we do, amid the mer- 
cies of a dispensation which teaches us that 
sufferings, patiently and meekly borne under 
the influence of an earnest faith in Christ, will 
distinguish us in our Christian course ; ensuring 
OS the approbation of him who suffered for our 
salvation and example. Our excuse, too, is the 
less, when we consider that in the dark ages of 
pagan superstition, when the light of revelation 
had shone with a very faint and partial radiance, 
the crude speculations of philosophy alone gave 
birth to the hardy Stoic, who denied even suffer- 
ing to be an evil, and bore with patient submis- 
sion whatever calamities the contingencies of life 
might bring upon him. For surely if, when guided 
simply by the wisdom of men, there were many 
who could bring themselves under such strict 
discipline of endurance as to look contentedly, 
and even with cheerfulness, on the approaches of 
affliction, we who direct our views by the light of 
divine wisdom, have a far higher inducement to 
bear with meekness the just judgments of heaven, 
being taught, by inspired authority, that He, 
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upon whose determinations our future happiness 
must depend^ ^ chasteneth whom he lovetb^ and 
scourgeth every son whom he receiveth.'' 

To show more distinctly the scope of the 
Apostle's reasoning in the text, we will consider 
first, that ^if we endure chastening, God 
dealeth with us as with sons." And secondly, 
that if we be *^ without chastisement, then are 
we bastards and not sons/' 

With respect to the first part of our subject, 
the Apostle has given us every encouragement 
we can hope for, to support, without repining, 
the evils inseparable from our human condition. 
By placing the dispensations of providence 
before us in a just light, he banishes that des- 
pondency, which the disorders and miseries, 
prevalent in the world, are apt to occasion. 
^^From him we learn that we are here, as it 
were, in a state of education, under the tuition 
of God, who performs to us the offices of a 
prudent and afiTectionate father. By the various 
afflictions of life he teaches us the virtues neces- 
sary to fit us for discharging its duties, and for 
enjoying the pleasures of heaven.*** Our best 
and safest knowledge comes to us not by in- 
tuition, but gradually fixes itself within us by 
the operations of a progressive and persuading 
experience. And perhaps afflictions go further 

* Mackniglit. 
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than we are generally willing to imagine^ in pre- 
paring us for that fruition in eternity which our 
blessed Redeemer has, by his sacrifice for man, 
put us in a condition to secure. For St. Paul, 
and he had his full share of them, tells us that 
he ^^gloried in tribulations, knowing that tribula- 
tion worketh patience, and patience experience, 
and experience hope ;" and these are habits of 
the mind, and qualities of the soul which are 
mainly instrumental in forwarding the great 
work of our salvation ; since, without patience 
we cannot be obedient, without experience we 
cannot act justly, and without hope we can have 
no sufficient motives to virtue. If, therefore, 
tribulations induce these necessary Christian 
qualities, the mercy of God is surely rather 
manifested than his severity displayed in inflict- 
ing them. Besides, they are trials not only 
consistent with, but absolutely inseparable from, 
a life of probation ; and for this reason it is, 
^ that no man should be moved by these afflic- 
tions; for ye yourselves know that we are ap- 
pointed thereunto." They are the corrections 
of a wise and affectionate father, who punishes 
the little miscarriages of his child in order to 
secure him from greater, and to raise his admi- 
ration of virtue by making him feel the evil con- 
sequences of vice. Thus it is that ^^ this affliction, 
which is but for a moment, worketh for us a far 
more exceeding and eternal weight of glory." 
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If we were to find the path of life uniformly 
smooth before us, we should be apt to grow 
heedless as we pursued it. In proportion as we 
became incautious, our danger of stumbling 
would increase, and we should the more easily 
fall from having nothing to check us in our pre- 
cipitate career. Therefore it is that the resigned 
Christian, " though troubled on every side, yet 
is not distressed ; though perplexed, is not in 
despair;'' because, ^though the outward man 
perish, yet is the inward man renewed day by 
day." It is because the course of existence is 
rugged and intricate, that we are enabled to 
pursue it with greater safety. Its difficulties 
excite our apprehensions, awaken our caution, 
and arouse our vigilance. The rocks and de- 
clivities, the gulfs and precipices which so fre- 
quently lie before us, animate our prudence and 
keep us prepared against surprise. We thus 
frequently walk erect and safe amid mighty 
perils when we might even perish where there 
were comparatively none. As, in a wide and 
diversified prospect, the mountain, the cataract, 
the bleak and barren heath, by the mere effect of 
contrast with the smiling valley, the smooth and 
placid stream, the richly cultivated pastures, 
present to the eye a combination far more at- 
tractive than the most exact uniformity ; so also 
in the life of man his real enjoyments are 

rendered more vivid by a few intervals of suffer- 

o 
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ing. Pain teaches him the value of ease. 
Occasional sorrow prepares him for the more 
lively feelings of joy. Intervals of sickness 
render more valuable the blessings of health. 
And thus it is by the wise admixture of pleasure 
and distress that our lives are rendered upon 
the whole more tolerable than they pro- 
bably would be if there were nothing here to 
render us happy but the mere absence of suflFer- 
ing, and we had nothing to hope fc^* beyond the 
fugitive enjoyments which this world supplies. 
It is that hope which ^ we have as an anchor of 
the soul both sure and stedfast^" that constantly 
gives a spur and elasticity to our joys which else 
they could not know^ and extracts its poison 
from the sting of suffering ; since it carries 
us onward from present pains to ideal plea- 
sures, and by buoying up the mind with grateful 
expectations of what may ensue, renders it less 
sensibly affected with what really is. Therefore 
it is that ^the heart is glad,'' even amid the 
severest agitations of this mortal state. Our 
flesh too ^ shall rest in hope" — what hope ? that 
*^He will show us the path of life in whose 
presence is fulness of joy, and at whose right 
hand there are pleasures for evermore." 

Though indeed it be true that we have our 
fears as well as our hopes, still we shall generally, 
nay, almost universally, find among good men, the 
former giving place to the latter, or incidentally 
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breaking out only upon sudden and trying emer- 
gencies. Our sufferings then in this life are 
abundantly counterbalanced by the hopes 
derived to us of imperfect blessings here, 
of perfect and everlasting blessings here- 
after. Therefore ^ let them that suffer accord- 
ing to the will of God commit the keeping of 
their souls to him in well doing as unto a 
faithful Creator.^ ^ Let us lay aside every 
weight, and the sin which doth so easily beset 
us, and let us run with patience the race that is 
set before us.'' 

In considering the affection exhibited by God 
towards us in the chastisements to which he 
subjects his creatures, let us recur to the 
Apostle's beautiful image of a natural father cor- 
recting his own natural offspring. We frequently 
observe that a wise and cautious parent will 
adopt considerable rigour towards his child 
if he discover in him a perverse and refrac- 
tory spirit. And, indeed, the stronger his affec- 
tion for him, the more vigilant will he be in 
watching those blemishes of character which in 
youth are too often the germs of future vices ; 
and, in endeavouring to repel the incipient 
mischief before it can strengthen into an almost 
irresistible influence over the mind and habits. 
It is the parent's love only that prompts him to 
exercise this severity towards the child of his 
affections ; and he exercises it, too, for no other 

o 2 
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purpose than to render his offspring more de- 
serving of that love, or to prevent his becoming 
less. And permit me to ask, among which 
families shall we find the best and most obedient 
children ? Will it be among such as have been 
brought up under a strict and uniform discipline, 
from infancy to manhood, or among those who 
have been indulged in all the foolish wishes of 
their earlier, and in all the intemperate desires 
of their riper, years? The reply is evident. 
It is precisely then with similar views, accord- 
ing to the reasoning of St. Paul, that the Al- 
mighty chastens us : ^ for whom the Lord loveth 
he correcteth, even as a father the son in whom 
he delighteth.'^ In punishing us for our trans- 
gressions, having our welfare only in view, he 
*^ dealeth with us as with sons ; for what son is 
he whom the father chasteneth not?'' And 
therefore it is that the most righteous man has no 
cause to murmur, but, on the contrary, has reason 
to rejoice in his tribulations ; ^ for what glory is 
it, if, when ye be buffeted for your faults, ye 
shall take it patiently? but if, when ye do well, 
and suffer for it, ye take it patiently, this is ac- 
ceptable with God." There is, moreover, if I 
may so say, a moral conveyed in every affliction, 
which we may observe land apply, ^ to our great 
and endless comfort.'^ 

Every dispensation of the Almighty has ils 
purpose, which cannot but be a good one : how- 
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ever such dispensation may affect us, we have 
therefore only to look up to that omnipotent 
cause whence it proceeded, and cast ourselves 
with confidence on his mercy. That good men 
frequently suffer in this world more serious 
apparent evils than the obstinately wicked, 
is urged by the Apostle, rather as a ground of 
glorying than of regret ; since, by chastening us, 
the Almighty manifests his fatherly correction of 
us ; for, ^ as many as I love,'' saith the Lord, 
^ I rebuke and chasten." He shows that we are 
objects of his care; and, by punishing our 
failings, confirms to us the designs of his provi- 
dence, that ^he hath no pleasure that the wicked 
should die," but rather, ^that he should turn 
from his ways and live." We see too he spared 
not even his own son, whom the slightest taint of 
sin had never reached, and who therefore could 
deserve no punishment, but voluntarily came 
down from heaven among us ^^ miserable sin- 
ners," and, whilst he poured out his blood to 
purchase us an inheritance eternal in the heavens, 
gave us the brightest example of patience under 
suffering, and of meekness under persecution, 
ever witnessed among the sons of men. And 
the Saviour of mankind has pronounced those 
blessed, because afflictions have a natural in- 
fluence to improve men's virtue, ^ who are per- 
secuted for righteousness' sake." We remember, 
also, that he declared to his disciples, ^^ blessed 
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are ye when men shall hate you, and when they 
shall separate you from their company, and 
reproach you, and cast out your name as evil, 
for the Son of Man's sake. Rejoice in that day, 
and leap for joy ; for behold your reward is 
great in heaven : for in like manner did their 
fathers unto the prophets." 

It now remains for us to consider the second 
position of the text, that " if we be without chas- 
tisement, whereof all are partakers, then are we 
bastards and not sons." 

This argument is conclusive against those who 
imagine that the Almighty dispenses his judg- 
ments unequally when he loads the righteous 
with afflictions, and leaves the impenitent wicked 
comparatively free. As, however, these latter 
reject the blessed offerings of his grace, they 
are excluded from his " heavenly benediction," 
and often left to fill up the measure of their 
iniquity without being diverted from their evil 
courses by temporal judgments, They are 
abandoned to the workings of a reprobate loind, 
because they have withdrawn themselves from 
God's adoption of them to eternal life ; and 
thus proved themselves to be " bastards and not 
sons." The Almighty does not visit them with 
his salutary chastisements, because they have 
become altogether incorrigible ; — because, by 
wantonly persevering in sin, in defiance of his 
denunciations against it, they have ceased to ac- 
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knowledge those reciprocal relations of filiation 
and paternity which exist between the righteous 
and their God. But *^ what if God, willing to 
show his wrath, and to make his power known, 
has endured with much iong-suffering, the ves- 
sels of his wrath fitted for destruction ?*' Will this 
prove their security against the wrath to come ? 
It will be, indeed, a dearly bought privilege to 
be exempt from suffering in time, only to suffer 
in eternity ; and this must be the lot of those 
who will ^' not come to Christ that they may 
have life." Let not such imagine that God will 
be merciful to them hereafter, because he has 
forborne to afflict them here. His very for- 
bearance is often their curse. As they have 
despised the visitations of his grace, he leaves 
them to the suggestions of their own depraved 
wills, allowing them to advance to the terrible 
issues of their guilt, unchecked, save by the 
silent appeals of conscience, and to heap upon 
themselves destruction, when the ^' terrible day 
of the Lord shall come.'' 

As they have withdrawn from his paternal 
direction, he no longer feels for them as sons, 
and therefore withholds those parental chastise- 
ments which are so eminently calculated to 
make us ^wise unto salvation." This is the con- 
clusion to which the Apostle's words in the text 
directly lead us ; and it is abundantly confirmed 
in many other parts of Scripture. The wicked, 
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therefore, under this view of God's forbearance^ 
cannot have any just ground for glorying in their 
present impunity ; neither can the righteous for 
grieving at the tribulations which may come upon 
them ; since there is an existence beyond the 
confines of this perishable world, and there are 
rewards and punishments to be distributed here- 
after which shall endure for ever, and which can 
only be finally determined by the events of this 
life. Let the faithful in Christ, too, remember 
the Apostle's assurance, that ^if they suffer, 
they shall also reign with him.** '^Therefore, 
my beloved brethren, be ye steadfast, unmove- 
able, always abounding in the work of the Lord, 
forasmuch as ye know that your labour is not in 
vain in tiie Lord.'' 

We are not, however, from St. Paul's argu- 
ment, to infer that the Almighty universally for- 
sakes the wicked, for in that case we should all 
be abandoned, ^ since all have sinned, and come 
short of the glory of God ;'' and through the 
mouth of his prophet he encourages ^the 
wicked to forsake his way, and the unrighteous 
man his thoughts, and to return unto the Lord 
and he will have mercy upon him, and to our 
God for he will abundantly pardon.'' It is to 
irreclaimable sinners, only, that the final words 
of the text can apply; — to such as have ex- 
cluded themselves from all hope in Christ, by 
living without him in the world — by setting 
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themselves up as idols for their own homage^ 
and exhausting that worship in self-idolatry, 
which alone is due to their Creator and Re- 
deemer. Although, therefore, the wicked are 
included among those who have become ^the 
children of God by adoption and grace,'' it is to 
be recollected, the only conditions upon which 
they can continue in that adoption, and ^ stand 
fast in the liberty wherewith Christ has made 
them free,'' are, a return from their wickedness ; 
submission to the determinations of heaven ; 
obedience to God's laws; faith in Christ, and 
charity towards men. If we utterly fail, either 
from negligence or wantonness, in acting up to 
the terms of that covenant of mercy whereby 
we have been exalted from the wretched con- 
dition of bondmen under sentence of eternal 
death, to that of free children under the grace 
of eternal redemption, then shall we be counted 
^ bastards and not sons ;" and, as such, we can 
have no participation in that inheritance which 
the ransom paid by our blessed Saviour for man- 
kind, has procured for those who turn to him as 
their ^ strong hold," and build all their hopes of 
immortal happiness upon the prevailing merits of 
his death. Let us then rejoice, "though now for 
a season, if need be, we are in heaviness through 
manifold temptations ; that the trial of our faith 
beipg much more precious than gold that pe- 
risheth, though it be tried with fire, may be 
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found unto praise, and honour, and glory, at the 
appearing of Jesus Christ.'' 

It has been now seen that the apparently un- 
equal distribution of God's temporal blessings 
or judgments affords no reasonable ground either 
for the sinner's rejoicing or the just man's 
discontent. If we suffer tribulations here, en- 
during them with that meekness and resignation 
to the Divine will, of which the blessed Jesus, 
whilst upon earth, furnished us with such an 
illustrious example, they will prove to us an 
ordeal of mercy, which, when we have faithfully 
passed it, will bring us before the ^ Father of 
mercies and God of all comfort,'' purified in 
heart, and regenerate in spirit. Like the re- 
turning prodigal, we shall be invited to his 
bosom, and be made partakers of the blessings 
of his kingdom. 

If, even under the most awful trials, our 
lamentations are sore and bitter, this is virtually 
to arraign the justice of a Divine dispensation. 
God afflicts to humble us. He expects that the 
affliction should be borne meekly and patiently, 
because it is a just and proper application of 
paternal discipline; — because the chastening 
was designed to teach us wisdom ; to prepare 
us against the day of his appearing in judgment ; 
to withdraw our souls from the fleeting things of 
time to those which shall endure for ever ; to 
induce us to cast all our care upon him, and not 
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ouly admits but feel^ that while he executes 
judgment '^he remembers mercy.'' Suppose^ 
however, he does sometimes bow our necks to 
the dust with the weight of his Almighty arm, — 
does he leave no blessing behind ? Does he ex- 
haust his power of chastisement upon us ? Are 
we not still objects of his providence, of his 
mercy, of his love ? Suppose we are called upon 
to endure the privation of those who are dearest 
to us, might not the privation have been more 
heavy ? Should we be deprived of an object en- 
deared to us by the strongest natural ties, in the 
prime of youth and of hope, undepraved, and 
full of excellent promise, — might he not have 
lived to make that promise void, and us much 
more miserable than we can be even in his 
loss ? Might not disease have visited him, and 
rendered him a burthen to himself and to those 
around him ? Might not idiotcy or madness have 
enforced a still more painful separation ? Might 
not temptation have withdrawn him from our 
society into that which would have corrupted his 
body, perverted his spirit, and prepared him for 
a doom hereafter which it is appalling to con- 
template? Ought we then to give way to a 
morbid sorrow, when we consider that by his 
removal to a better world he may have escaped 
all these miseries, and that he has perhaps 
already become a companion of angels in the 
Paradise of God ? Should we grieve at his hap- 
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piness ? Could we wish^ in the selfishness of our 
grief, to recal him from a state of perfect frui- 
tion to one of contingency and care ? Would 
we desire his return from heaven to earth, and 
hear him upbraid us with the cruelty of having 
withdrawn him from bliss to trouble ? No, no ! 
this were indeed a criminal selfishness. God is 
wise, and knoweth all things, and if worse evils 
would have befallen those whom he is pleased 
to take unto himself, had they remained among 
us, surely his mercy is greater in taking than in 
leaving them ; our grief, therefore, when carried 
to excess, is an offence to him. Our tears, 
indeed, are not ungrateful to him, because they 
are the overflowings of our natural and kindly 
emotions, but the moment they exceed all rea- 
sonable bounds they rise up as false witnesses 
against the Divine mercy. 

Do we not often see persons labouring under 
far worse afflictions than have ever been allotted 
to us, who nevertheless " bear them patiently,^ 
not grieving ^ as men without hope ?" And what 
is supportable to one is equally supportable to 
another. If God tries us, it is our duty to 
submit. It is our duty to bend our necks to the 
yoke of sorrow, when he determines that we 
should bear it, and if by 'that punitive discipline 
he exercises his paternity towards us, '^ dealing 
with us as with sons," should this be no allevia- 
tion to the suffering which that chastening may oc- 
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casion ? Let us only look back upon our past lives, 
and examine whether his blessings or his inflic- 
tions have superabounded. If we find that the 
former have greatly prevailed, is there not suf- 
ficient reason for falling upon our knees before 
him, and pouring out our souls in thankfulness 
that his mercy so much " rejoiceth against judg- 
ment?" As God is constantly bestowing his 
blessings, can we have any reasonable plea for 
repining if he withdraws as well as bestows ? If 
he chastens us as a necessary act of his Provi- 
dence, is not absolute resignation to his will the 
only proper feeling of creatures erring, depen- 
dent and infinitely weak towards one who is 
perfect, independent, and infinitely mighty? Has 
he not a right to visit us with his judgments, and 
if we ^ grieve with overmuch sorrow," this is 
virtually to question the equity of his punish- 
ment, and therefore to be guilty of an incipient 
act of passive rebellion. Besides, when we 
repine at the loss of those who are dear to 
us, there is much of different passions mixed up 
with our grief, it is not the abstract loss that 
grieves us so much as the worldly associations 
which it snaps asunder. But these are feelings 
which God cannot recognise ; it is therefore a 
religious duty, as well as a social obligation, to 
subdue them; and our best relief against the 
heaviest afflictions will be the assurance that 
whenever God smites he smites in mercy. 
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Let US also never fail to bear in mind^ that if 
we suffer but few trials here, and thence con- 
clude that there can be no punishment in store 
for us hereafter ; — if we allow an uninterrupted 
course of worldly enjoyments to exclude from 
our minds that momentous period when, ar- 
raigned at the bar of heaven, an account must 
be delivered in of all that we have done in the 
flesh, how shall we be prepared to meet that 
solemn hour when the partition wall between time 
and eternity shall be broken down; when the 
warning voice of death shall, as it were, realise 
to our fading senses all the terrors of a future 
world, and convulse our souls with the dark 
presage of the doom that may perhaps await 
them? The best among those renowned 
men whose actions the sacred writers of the 
New Testament have recorded, were, with 
scarcely an exception, all distinguished, for 
their afflictions as well as for their virtues. 
^ Always bearing about in the body the 
dying of the Lord Jesus,'' they made him their 
example of suffering patiently under every 
trial, and have left us, their spiritual descen- 
dants, patterns of conduct which, if we, and 
especially under affliction, uniformly imitate, we 
shall not lose our reward. The less we endure 
here the more highly will the vast majority 
among us be disposed to value the things of this 
vain world. In proportion as we set our affec- 
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tions on these^ heavenly things will lose their 
importance in our minds; and when once we 
begin to estimate them below their value we 
play a desperate game, and expose ourselves to 
the frightful risk of reverting to the gloomy con- 
dition of outcasts from the blessed family of 
heaven. We may indeed be surrounded by the 
^ pomps and vanities" of this life ; pleasures may 
be " in our right hand, and in our left hand riches 
and honour,'' still if the grace of God be with- 
held from us here we can have no portion in his 
glory hereafter. Be it our aim then to do the 
Lord^s service, always " humbling ourselves 
under the mighty hand of God that he may exalt 
us in due time. And may the God of all grace, 
who hath called us unto his eternal glory by 
Christ Jesus, after that ye have suffered awhile, 
make you perfect, stablish, strengthen, settle 
you. To him, together with the Son and Holy 
Ghost, be glory and dominion for ever and 
ever. Amen.'' 

This sermon was preached in consequence of the melancholy 
death of the only son of Joshua Batbs^ Esq., of 30, Portland 
Place, Mr. William Rupus Gray Bates, who was accidently 
shot by a friend. 



SERMON XIV. 



ON THE RECIPROCAL DUTIES OF SUBJECTS 

AND RULERS. 



I PeTBR, chap. II. YBRSES 13, 14. 

" Submit yourselves to every ordinance of man for the 
Lord's sake ; whether it be to the King as supreme, or unto 
governors, as unto them that are sent by him for the pimish- 
ment of evil-doers, and for the praise of them that do well," 



We find that supremacy among men has existed 
from the Creation. God gave it to Adam^ and its 
origin is therefore divine. In the earlier ages of the 
worlds when the gigantic fabric of civil polity, as 
now existing, was altogether unknown, or at all 
events but little understood, and there was no 
definite form of government established among 
its infant societies, every father of a family ex- 
ercised an unlimited jurisdiction over his im- 
mediate descendants. In process of time, as 
mankind increased and swelled into populous 
communities, this jurisdiction was enlarged, ex- 

p 
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tending from families over tribes, then from 
tribes over whole nations, when each became 
subject to the dominion of one supreme ruler, 
who, • where his authority was extensive, em- 
ployed delegates or inferior magistrates to ex- 
ercise it. These distinctions, varying according 
to the moral spirit and religious bias of the 
people, have obtained from the earliest traces 
of history to the present houi*. 

The antiquity alone of such a system, had it 
no other claim, entitles it to our veneration ; but 
when we find the Deity himself framing a code 
of laws for tKe better government of a distin- 
guished people, appointing them rulers and 
magistrates, and finally choosing them a King, 
can there be a question as to the spiritual, as 
well as moral, obligation of yielding obedience 
to Sovereigns, and therefore to all those put 
in authority under them, when the contrary 
would be obviously an infraction of a divine law ? 
•^Submit yourselves," says the Apostle in our 
text, ^ to every ordinance of man for the Lord's 
sake ; whether it be to the King as supreme, or 
unto governors, as unto them that are sent by 
him for the punishment of evil doers, and for 
the praise of them that do well." 

Here it is evident that all authorities delegated 
by the supreme ruler are acknowledged by an 
inspired teacher as having not only a civil, but 
also a religious, claim to our obedience. Au* 
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thority lawfully invested presupposes a right to 
the obedience of those over whom it is exercised^ 
and those very laws which confer this right, 
sanction the power of deputing subordinate 
agents to exercise that authority. This right 
therefore will be as much invaded when obe- 
dience is refused to these agents as if it were 
withheld from the supreme ruler himself. ^ My 
son,'' says Solomon, ^ fear thou the Lord and the 
King," clearly implying that submission to the 
sovereign, and consequently to those whom he 
has legally deputed guardians of the civil 
institutions of his realm, is only second in obli- 
gation to submission to God : for first we are 
commanded to obey God, then the King. And 
we shall observe that in no one instance, even 
where the sovereign is a wicked one, are we 
exonerated from rendering him and his magis- 
trates lawful obedience. The wickedness of the 
monarch cannot legalize any dereliction on the 
part of the subject. His rights do not become 
abrogated because he is not a good man. Whilst 
he does nothing to forfeit those rights, whatever 
his demerits in other respects, we cannot be 
justified in refusing submission to hii^ rule. 

Nor is the right of obedience from those over 
whom he presides restricted to his own person : 
he is equally entitled to receive it through his 
ministers, — they who are appointed by him ^ for 
the punishment of evil doers, and for the praise 

P 2 
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of them that do well." They represent their 
master, as being deputed by him to dispense the 
benefits of the laws and to supervise the public 
morals, by subjecting the operation of those 
laws all such as violate them : these delegates 
are therefore entitled to our lawful obedience as 
the representatives of him to whom it of right 
belongs ; and by yielding it to the represen- 
tative we in fact yield it to the principal. 
When St Peter commanded those to whom he 
wrote, to honour the King, the Jews were 
subject to one of the most atrocious tyrants 
that ever disgraced the Roman people ; from 
which it is clear that the depravity of the man 
does not at all neutralize the authority of the 
Ruler. 

We have, in the Old Testament, a memorable 
example of the extreme veneration in which the 
chief magistrate was held by one who was after- 
wards himself a sovereign, and eminent for 
his conduct both as a subject and a ruler. David, 
although Saul had long sought his life with the 
most ferocious determination, never forgot the 
duty of a subject, but upon several remarkable 
occasions forebore to treat the tyrant, when 
in his power, even with disrespect, although 
his own personal safety seemed to justify a 
different course of conduct. He however con- 
sidered Saul, notwithstanding the latter's im- 
placable hostility towards him, as endued with 
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an especial authority from God himself, which it 
would be criminal in man to resist. Hence it 
will appear that although such authority be even 
abused^ nay, although it be tyrannically exer- 
cised, this nevertheless cannot justify a factious 
resistance, as we can have no right to attempt to 
extinguish it by unlawful means, or to impugn 
a power which the Deity has ratified. Wherever 
we are aggrieved the laws will supply the remedy, 
so that even tyranny cannot authorise rebellion. 
Wickedness can never legalize crime, conse- 
quently oppression in the ruler is no valid plea 
for faction in the subject ; because though one 
is an evil the other is equally so, and it violates 
every rule of moral equity to counteract evil by 
evil. This is moreover diametrically opposed 
to the best precepts of Christianity. 

I do not mean to vindicate princes in the ex- 
ercise of arbitrary power. God forbid ! Their 
power has its limits, and they ought to be res- 
trained within those acknowledged limitations. 
But then individuals are not to attempt by 
violence what it belongs to the legislative autho- 
rities of the state alone to repress. All extra- 
judicial acts on the part of the sovereign or of 
his vicegerents, may indeed be lawfully resisted 
where they go beyond the positive sanctions of the 
laws ; because both he and they then at once in- 
validate their authority, — inasmuch as, beyond its 
legitimate limits, it becomes a usurped right, — • 
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which authority can only legally demand obe- 
dience so long as it is legally enforced. The 
distinction then will be this^ that all usurped 
authority may be resisted ; but all legitimate 
authority must be obeyed. It is however to be 
remembered that even legitimate authority may 
be tyrannically exercised; yet in this case, though 
we may appeal against, we have nevertheless no 
right to resist it, since wrong can never justify 
wrong. 

Irreverence towards the regularly constituted 
ministers of the state is clearly an infraction of 
human laws, which is also a breach of a divine 
command, since human laws are expressly 
framed, as we are assured, upon inspired testi- 
mony, ^ for the punishment of evil doers and 
for the praise of them that do well.^ To rebel 
therefore even against the maladministration of 
a ruler is to run expressly counter to the pre- 
cepts and practice of our blessed Saviour. When 
we know that such ruler is answerable to a far 
higher tribunal than man can pretend to establish 
for every act of tyranny and for every deviation 
from justice, this should at once suffice to render 
us patient when we cannot lawfully become 
avengers. He ^ verily shall have his reward,^ 
while we shall finally gain much by submission 
and may lose all by rebellion. 

The meek and suffering Jesus furnishes us 
with an eminent example of submission to 
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authority, though unjustly exercised, which it 
behoves us well to consider. When the pusil- 
lanimous Pilate, during that solemn mockery of 
trial to which our persecuted Lord was exposed, 
asked him, ^Knowest thou not that I have power 
to crucify thee, and have power to release thee 1^ 
He immediately answered, ^^Thou couldesthave 
no power at all against me except it were given 
thee from above.'' Christ here clearly ac- 
knowledged the authority of Pilate, and at the 
same time the obligation of submitting to it, 
because it was conferred by God. In this 
passage we are distinctly instructed that even 
wicked rulers have their power from above, and 
that therefore it is not lawful for those sub- 
jected to their "rule and governance'' to re- 
fuse them legal obedience, even though they 
abuse that power. 

This may be an unwelcome doctrine to many, 
but it is nevertheless the doctrine of the gospel, 
and we can have no right to dispute what the 
Almighty has thought fit to justify. Let us only 
suppose for a moment that the tyranny of the 
magistrate were admitted to be a valid plea for 
thowing aside the reins of subordination, and set- 
ting every individual among us above the restraint 
of the laws ; what would be the immediate con- 
sequence ? A disorder that would convulse the 
whole frame of civil intercourse, confound the 
harmonies of social life, turn all the ferocious 
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passions loose upon society, and convert the 
world into a savage arena of crime and violence. 
If there were no rulers, there must be an abso- 
lute equality among men ; but if there were this 
absolute equality, every individual would have to 
depend upon himself for almost all his comforts 
in this world, and I wonder how he would con- 
trive to furnish them ? It is that mutual depen- 
dance and assistance which the well organized 
state of civilized society has established upon 
earth which promotes, and indeed induces all the 
real enjoyments of life. There must be obliga- 
tion and mutual dependance. It is the necessary 
consequence of a reasonable nature in man ; but 
universal equality would confound this, and de- 
range that social order in which mankind were 
formed to live. Without rulers to impose order 
and command obedience, there would be no pro- 
tection to the virtuous, no restraint upon the 
vicious ; and, believe me, the very worst tyrant 
in the person of a sovereign is a far less evil than 
a turbulent and disjointed commonwealth. It is 
therefore our duty rather to put up with the few 
personal inconveniences which may arise from 
being subject to the control of a weak or bad 
magistrate, than violently to oppose his lawful 
jurisdiction; especially when we consider that 
society is indebted for all its blessings to the 
protection which it derives from its civil institu- 
tions. 
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If the ruler is to be resisted in the exercise 
of his appointed functions by one party who 
happens to fancy himself aggrieved^ another may 
oflfer the same plea for insubordination. These 
partial fermentations might soon kindle into 
general combustion^ and thus universal con- 
fusion would finally ensue. Although we should 
even suffer many disappointments from those 
whom God has delegated as his vicegerents 
over us^ this can by no means palliate our resis- 
tance to their established authority. Tyranny 
or injustice in them will neither warrant rebellion 
nor disaffection in us. Our duties are the same^ 
whether our rulers be good or bad. Guilt in 
the King will not justify it in the subject. 
Unworthy magistrates will afford no excuse to 
unworthy citizens. 

Let us remember how much we owe to our 
rulers generally^ and to our local magistates 
particularly, for all or most of the blessings 
which we enjoy under a mild and equitable ad- 
ministration. To them we are indebted for 
protection from the secret or open foe at home 
and the national enemy abroad. By them our 
civil and social rights are maintained. By them 
the public weal is supervised and the local ad- 
ministration of justice regulated. Under their 
direction many temporal blessings are secured 
to us which else had been of very doubtful pos- 
session, and, upon the whole, it is certain that. 
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though neither infalUble nor always upright, 
they are nevertheless much more a good than aa 
evil. 

^ When the righteous are in authority the 
people rejoice ; but when the wicked bear rule 
the people mouni.'' Nevertheless, whether the 
one or the other be appointed rulers, the 
duties of the people remain unchanged ; loyalty 
is still due from them; and to rebel against 
their prince is to rebel against their God. The 
wicked ruler is of divine appointment as well as 
the good; the former may be intended as a 
scourge, the latter as a blessing ; — in either case 
our duties are the same. 

Let me not however be understood to extend the 
doctrine of obedience to rulers so far, as that we 
are bound to submit to any unlawful command; for 
we can clearly never be justified in obeying, and 
consequently can be under no moral obligation 
to obey, the commands of any King upon earth, 
where they stand directly opposed to the com- 
mands of the King of heaven. On Ihe contrary, 
we are morally bound to resist them : this re- 
sistance may nevertheless be made without open 
violence ; and it becomes positively criminal 
when so made as to encourage rebellion, or 
aggravate popular excitement. 

We are to remember that in no instance 
whatever can the natural right, which belongs 
to every man to refuse to do wrong, justify a 
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breach of the national laws. If however the 
Sovereign should usurp an authority with which 
the laws of the constitution^ over which he pre- 
sides, do not invest him, we should certainly be 
absolved from our obedience to him in whatever 
is a violation of that constitution, and in this case 
disobedience could be no rebellion, since any 
assumption of unauthorized authority can neither 
be ^ ordained of God'' nor sanctioned by Him ; 
and we could not, under any circumstances, 
be religiously bound to submit to the mere 
arbitrary requisitions of man. We might refuse 
obedience to the man, though we could not do so 
to the King ; for where he commands us to act 
contrary to the laws, it is no longer the King 
that commands us, but the man, his sovereign 
jurisdiction not extending beyond the sanctions 
of the laws ; and where there is no rightful 
jurisdcition there can be no rightful dominion. 
So that no ruler can oblige us to do wrong, 
neither can we possibly err by offering implicit 
submission to all legal supremacy. 

The natural liberty of all God's reasonable 
creatures, the liberty of choosing between 
right and wrong, is universally secured to 
them. Laws are every where framed as well to 
direct the Prince as to govern the subject, and 
therefore even to obey a King in opposition to 
the laws of the land, would be to violate the 
ordinances of God, since these are among the 
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powers, as expressed by the Apostle, which are 
^ ordained of God .^ 

Having dwelt so long upon the moral and re- 
ligious obligation of submission to rulers, I may 
now be permitted to say a few words upon their 
duties towards those over whom they are ap- 
pointed to preside. In proportion as the autho- 
rity of the Sovereign is great will be the guilt of 
violating it. The trust reposed in him is one of 
the most sacred responsibility, and he is answer- 
able to the great Governor of the universe for 
the manner in which that trust is exercised. He 
has no more right to be arbitrary than the sub- 
ject has to rebel ; and if by an undue exercise 
of power he has been the cause of exciting re- 
bellion, he will justly share the guilt of those 
whom he has provoked to transgress. His high 
station does not exempt him from the moral 
obligations which exist between man and man. 

Besides, let us a moment consider where lies 
the greatest debt of obligation in the King to- 
wards his subjects, or in his subjects towards 
their King ? It is the people that give authority 
to the Sovereign. If they deserted him, where 
were his power? If they refused him homage, 
where were his regality ? His duty then to the 
subject is as paramount as the duty of the sub- 
ject towards him. He is no more exempt from 
performing the duties of his station with in- 
tegrity than the meanest beggar in his dominions. 
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His integrity is his people's right. If he with- 
hold it, he is a public robber. The civil obliga- 
tions of the King are, politically considered, in an 
inverse ratio to the civil obligations of the subject. 
His apply to the whole multitude, theirs to the 
individual. His obligations are consequently the 
more important, and in proportion to their im- 
portance will be his guilt in neglecting or re- 
fusing to perform them. 

If the scriptures inculcate submission from 
citizens, they also inculcate justice from Princes. 
If God demands that the people should be 
obedient, he also demands that the monarch 
should be just. The right of sovereignty does 
not include the right of tyranny. The people 
have a common property in their sovereign's 
justice. They have as strong a claim to his love 
as he has to theirs. The claims of King and 
subject are strictly reciprocal. '^In the multi- 
tude of people,'' says Solomon, ^ is the King's 
honour, but in the want of people is the destruc- 
tion of the Prince f it must then clearly be his 
duty to unite them in the bond of peace and 
love, rather than disperse them by severity and 
injustice. 

^ He who made a law for the rain, and gave 
his decree to the sea, that the water should not 
pass his commandment," has also sanctioned 
those laws which human prudence has devised 
for the better regulation of society, and for the 
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general welfare of mankind. As therefore the 
importance of those laws is greats so also is the 
responsibility of such as are appointed guardians 
over them. They are the representatives of the 
monarchy and as such he is responsible to the 
people for their integrity, so that it behoves 
him to be careful whom he appoints to offices 
of trust in the state over which he presides. 
Magistrates are elected for the good of the 
people, these have, consequently, as great a 
right to abroad the impartial administration of 
justice at their hands, as the magistrate has to 
demand obedience. The right is mutual ; still, 
as 1 have before said, where this right is in- 
fringed, either on the part of the ruler or his 
delegate, it does not justify a breach of the law 
on the part of the subject. 

Every magistrate should remember that he is 
entrusted with a sacred commission, and that 
the conscientious discharge of the duties which 
belong to him is a holy and imperative obliga- 
tion. As he is endued with very extensive 
power, he has the means of being either greatly 
beneficial or greatly detrimental to those over 
whom he is appointed to preside. All the 
official good he can do, they have an absolute 
claim upon him for; all the official evil he does is 
a positive injustice to them. He is the servant 
of the state, that is, of the community which 
compose the state, and although, therefore^ he 
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has a certain power over individuals with which 
his office invests him^ he is nevertheless morally 
responsible to the people for the proper exer- 
cise of that power. And after all, where un- 
worthy magistrates are punished by deposition, 
or otherwise, it is in effect the people who 
punish them : for although they do not literally 
award the penalty, this is nevertheless done 
by those whom they have sent to the seat of 
government as their representatives ; so that it 
is virtually, if not actually, done by themselves. 
It is in truth no light matter to undertake that 
secular ministry which places the guilty at our 
disposal, and constitutes us guardians of the 
civil rights of society. This ministry should be 
entered upon with a solemn determination to 
serve God by doing our duty to man ; as it is 
certain that we best serve Him by benefitting 
his creatures in those acts which we are both 
morally and officially called upon to perform for 
their advantage. If it be the duty of the citizen 
to be submissive, it is equally so of the magis- 
trate to be upright, and in proportion as his office 
is responsible so will his situation be critical at 
that eventful day when he will be called upon to 
deliver in an account of his stewardship, if he 
has in any way violated this responsibility, " for 
rulers are not a terror to good works, but to the 
evil.'' If then rulers do become ^ a terror to 
good works,'' they clearly act contrary to the 
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purposes for which they were invested with 
authority, and this contravention of the divine 
purpose is manifestly to ^ fight against God.'' 

It will be inferred from the words just quoted, 
and the inference is so clear as to amount to a 
positive declaration, that magistrates are not 
placed over us to be a terror to good but only 
to evil persons. Their duties are too plain to be 
mistaken, and if they conscientiously discharge 
them, though they may possibly be denied the 
praise of men, they will nevertheless have praise 
of God. What, permit me to ask, is the safe- 
guard of the Sovereign's throne ? His people's 
love ! Does not therefore his best worldly policy 
agree with his spiritual obligations ? For surely 
it must be wiser in a worldly, as it is better in a 
religious, point of view, to win that love which 
is the most steadfast security of his crown, than 
to provoke that hatred which must ever endanger 
it by irritating the people to cast off their alle- 
giance, and thus to violate the laws of their 
country and their God. 

All magistrates, from the King to the lowest 
functionary in the state, are equally bound to 
perform with integrity the duties of their station. 
Kings are but the delegates of a mightier King^ 
and are his subjects as well as the meanest of 
their own. With Him, who is the only one 
supreme, there is no respect of persons, but only 
as they are better than their fellows. I shall con- 
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elude in the words of the eloquent and amiable 
Bishop Home. 

^ While we partake in so eminent a degree 
as we do of the benefits of civil polity^ let us not 
be unmindful of our great Benefactor. Let these 
solemn occasions serve to remind us that there 
is an intimate connexion between religion and 
government; that the latter flowed originally 
from the same divine source with the former, 
and was, at the beginning, the ordinance of the 
Most High ; that the state of nature was a state 
of subordination, not one of equality and inde- 
pendence, in which mankind never can nor ever 
did exist; that the civil magistrate is ^the 
minister of God to us for good ;' and that to 
the gracious Author of every other invaluable 
gift we are indebted for all the comforts and 
conveniences of society during our passage 
through this turbulent scene to those mansions 
where, as violence is no more committed, 
punishment is no more deserved ; — where Eter- 
nal Justice has fixed her throne, and is for ever 
employed in distributing rewards to her subjects 
who have been tried and found faithful.'' 
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meet within the circle of this brief term ; and if 
we knew all that passed in the world during the 
rapid flight of twelve short months, we should 
not be a little astonished to observe how every 
moment is marked bv the vicissitudes of time 
and circumstance. There is not an instant in 
which anguish, affliction and misery, are not 
scattering their ravages among the sons of men. 
They labour without ceasing to hurl down the 
flimsy structures of temporal felicity, and to 
prove to man that his best hopes are to be 
extended to, and can only be realized in, a 
world beyond the present. Their correction 
is indeed severe, but it is, at the same time, 
always more or less salutary. 

By the evils of life we are frequently 
^ chastened unto the day of redemption.'' They 
often withdraw us from the vanities of this 
fugitive scene, and exalt our minds to the 
endless realities of eternity. We may generally 
look upon bur sorrows here but as bitter me- 
dicaments that shall finally impart a healthful 
energy to the soul for the enjoyment of its ever- 
lasting inheritance. 

The flux of a single year furnishes us with a 
lesson full of interest and information. The 
rapidity of its progress leaves upon the mind a 
solemn impression of the speed 6f time, and con- 
sequently of its value. It suggests to us that 
every moment must be important, because we 
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have much to do in the few that shall be^ at the 
most^ allotted to us. It further instigates our 
diligence in the security of our eternal interests, 
because we know not how soon we may be sum- 
moned to that ^land of darkness and of the 
shadow of death, which is without order, and 
where the light is as darkness,'' since our con- 
dition in time, as well as in eternity, is in the 
hand of God, and none but Omnipotence can 
tell how soon we may be called from the one to 
enter into the other. ^ Man knoweth not when 
it shall be, for who can tell him when it shall 
be?" At the end of every year we ought 
therefore at least to be wiser, and we ought 
surely to be better; because in the one case 
our experience has been encreased ; in the 
other the time of our pilgrimage has dimi- 
nished ; and surely the nearer we approach 
its termination, the more assiduous should we be 
in preparing for an eternal futurity. But it is 
time that we should begin to consider the text 
in detail. 

First, then, we shall infer from it that in this 
dependant condition mere human means can 
never be adequate to realize any certain end. 
For, secondly, events do not depend upon the 
provisions which we make to produce or ob- 
struct them. Thirdly, that as we have no 
control over time, so can we have only a 
relative, and no positive, control over any 
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thing that may occur in time. Fourthly, that 
happiness in this life is not necessarily associated 
with any of those external circumstances which 
are so often and so earnestly desired as a pre- 
sumed means of establishing it. And lastly> as 
a conclusion from these four propositions^ I shall 
consider, that therefore contentment with such 
things as we have, and as divine Providence, in 
his wisdom^ shall think fit for us^ is the best 
mode of securing that happiness here^ which is 
only the incipient progress towards our happi- 
ness hereafter. These several subjects [ pro- 
pose, with God's blessing, to extend through 
this and next Sunday mornings' discourse, and 
shall confine myself therefore on the present 
occasion to the two first portions of the sub- 
ject. 

I observed in the former of these that, in 
this dependant condition, mere human means 
can never be adequate to realize any certain 
ends. ^Paul planted, ApoUos watered," but it 
was God that gave ^ the encrease." Without 
Him, in fact, we can do nothing but what is evil. 
In worldly matters merely, the issue of our 
most strenuous exertions seldom, perhaps never, 
comes up to our expectations ; and how often 
does it fall very far below them ? The end^ 
moreover, even supposing we obtain it, which 
is always uncertain, can in no one instance 
be proportionate to the means employed, where 
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God is not propitiated in the exercise of those 
means ; ^ for what is a man profited if he gain 
the whole world and lose his own soul?'' If 
therefore a man ^ lose his own soul/ though he 
happen ^to gain the whole world/ the end 
cannot be proportioned to the means^ when, by 
the application of the same means, with the 
divine aid, he might have procured salvation. 
We shall recollect that in his attempt to 
gain, he may lose the whole world and hia 
own soul together ; because the acquisition of 
the one does not solely depend upon his exer* 
tions, though the loss of the other certainly will 
upon his neglect ; and no man can attend to the 
salvation of his soul who absorbs all his time in 
endeavouring to gain the world. 

The insufficiency of human means^ as applied 
to our external circumstances in this life, arises 
from their insecurity, and is also a natural con- 
sequence of the incapacity of our minds to trace 
any thing beyond the past ; for the present is 
simply that delicate line of division betwixt the 
past and future, which preserves the necessary 
link of connexion between them ; but which is in 
itself, strictly considered as a portion of duration, 
so imperceptibly minute as to defy the most 
ready acuteness of thought to trace and detain 
it. Whilst our foresight is baffled by that 
darkened mirror of uncertainty through which 
only we can look into the dim and secluded 
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future, we are not of course in a capacity to 
provide against any of those sudden and unex- 
pected contingencies with which that future is 
stored, to counteract the best concerted schemes 
of mere worldly policy, and to frustrate the 
hopes of the most aspiring projector. So long 
as we can neither foresee nor prevent contin- 
gencies, whatever means we employ towards 
temporal results, there can be no security for 
the end. They may succeed, they may fail. 
They may be accompanied with better, they 
may be attended with worse consequences than 
we had apprehended. Utter ruin may be our 
loss, the whole world may be our gain. Where 
then can be the policy of devoting all the little 
time allotted to us here to a perpetual conflict 
with uncertainties, when there are no certainties 
upon which we can securely calculate, but those 
of the life to come ; and which we can only 
render available by preparing ourselves suitably 
in this life to possess them. If we properly 
employ the means provided for us, we may 
ensure all we can desire in the next world, but 
we can ensure nothing in this. " For the race 
is not to the swift, nor the battle to the strong, 
neither yet bread to the wise, nor yet riches to 
men of understanding, nor yet favour to men of 
skill, but time and chance happeneth to them 
all.'' 

These words may serve to confirm, and be 
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applied to illustrate, our position. The swift, 
for instance, may lose the race to one of much 
inferior speed, owing to some accident which he 
could not foresee, and could therefore provide no 
means to counteract. The stronger may be over- 
come by the weaker, from a similar and equally 
unexpected cause. The wise man, from a com- 
bination of causes over which his wisdom can 
have no control, may neither be able to obtain 
riches, nor procure the comforts of life; whilst the 
ignorant may be both rich and at his ease. The 
ingenious man may find ho reward for his labours, 
whilst the plodding witless artisan may ^heap 
up to himself treasures upon earth," from some 
auspicious concurrence of circumstances quite 
iudependant of the calculations and agencies of 
mankind. 

The conclusion arising from these known 
truths is evident and important. Is not here 
reason sufficient why we should look up to Him, 
from whom all things proceed, as the withholder 
or the giver of all we lack or of all we enjoy? 
And when we see that we are under the direc- 
tion of Omnipotence, should we not humbly rely 
upon the wisdom of his dispensations ? — should 
we not, in short, feel satisfied with the assurance 
that, where he withholds, we had better not 
enjoy ; and that all the provisions of his provi- 
dence, however seemingly unequal in their dis- 
tribution, are nevertheless wisely and impartially 
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made ? Where we revolt from God and seek for 
happiness within ourselves^ we must invariably 
miss it. Neither riches nor honours^ power nor 
renown, can of themselves impart it. They can 
have no control where nothing is positive but 
where all things are contingent. The joys which 
they bring are only local and temporary. They 
may morever accumulate upon us a load of mi- 
series. This is at least within the scope of pos- 
sibility, and we have no means of evading these 
miseries should they overtake us. We can only 
alleviate them by putting our trust in God's 
mercies, and by exalting our hopes to the future 
enjoyment of his kingdom. Honours, power, 
renown, may gratify and excite, though at the 
same time they may inflame and disease, the 
mind. Riches indeed may produce ideal com* 
forts, but those immediately cease to be comforts 
where there is not the capacity of enjoying them ; 
and thus the means become inadequate to the 
end. 

The reason again arises hence. The means 
only are our own, we have no control over the 
end. We can indeed apply the one, but we can- 
not adapt the other ; and this must ever be the 
case whilst the mind, though it can determine for 
the present, can only hope for the future. Let 
us however look through human nature, and we 
shall invariably find that far more constant, far 
more earnest endeavours are made to obtain the 
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means than the end> as if the one were the un- 
failing consequence of the other. How many 
may exclaim with Solomon. ^ And whatsoever 
mine eyes desired^ I kept not from them ; I 
withheld not my heart from any joy : for my 
heart rejoiced in all my labour^ and this was my 
portion of all my. labour ;" and are forced at last 
to come to the same conclusion with this wise 
but still not happy prince^ ^ the thing that hath 
been is that which shall be, and that which is 
done is that which shall be done ; and there is 
nothing new under the sun. I have seen all the 
works that are done under the sun^ and behold 
all is vanity and vexation of spirit.'' 

Hence the insufficiency of human means is 
surely an undeniable proof of the impolicy of 
making them our chief pursuit in this life^ when 
the interests of another must undoubtedly de- 
mand our paramount attention. And yet per- 
haps we are most of us scarcely aware of the 
importance we attach to the former ; how im- 
perceptibly we are drawn off by them from our 
most sacred obligations to God, and still more 
frequently from our kindred duties to man. Let 
us only take the little term of this concluding 
year as a period of retrospection^ and see how 
they have "beguiled us through manifold temp- 
tations." Let us observe what have availed 
our application of human means^ and how fre- 
quently they have withheld us from the adapta- 
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tion of our minds to spiritual purposes. Let us 
note how often our projects have failed, our 
purposes been defeated, our prospects been 
marred ; how many disappointments have oc- 
curred to afflict us, when we appeared above 
their reach ; in short, how much less [happy we 
actually have been than we expected to be. 
Further let us reflect how feebly^ religion has 
occupied our thoughts by comparison with its 
prodigious importance and the positive obliga- 
tions with which it is accompanied : how seldom 
we have thought of our Redeemer ; how un- 
gratefully requited his acts of expiatory and me- 
diatorial mercy, although we have so frequently 
supplicated the Almighty through his name ; how 
little we have done, and how much therefore we 
must have left undone. Lastly, let us consider 
well, and we shall most probably discover, that 
we are just as far from an availing repentance 
and reformation as we were at the beginning 
of the current year, though we have been 
furnished with all its additional experience ; 
though too the last sands may be already falling* 
in the glass of life with many of us ; and though 
even now before the present year close in, some 
who hear me may be prostrated by the strong 
arm of death. 

We have within the last few days comme- 
morated the birth of Him ^who for us, and for our 
salvation, came down from Heaven, was incarnate 
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by the Holy Ghost of the Virgin Mary, was 
made man, and crucified for us under Pontius 
Pilate," We have acknowledged our sense of 
this transcendant mercy, and let us then, in the 
name of Him who bestowed it, make it the con- 
stant object of our thoughts, and the motive of 
our actions, during the year upon which we are 
about to enter, if it shall please God to carry us 
safely through it. 

I proceed now to the second portion of our 
subject, that events do not depend upon the pro- 
visions which we make either to produce or ob- 
struct them. There is no doctrine more obvious 
to experience than this ; for this is in fact the 
source of all our disappointments, and indeed of 
most of the miseries of mere worldly men. A 
King, and as far as human Influence extends. 
Kings are certainly the most powerful men among 
us, shall be at war with a neighbouring potentate. 
He shall lay out his treasures in completing his 
armies, in furnishing his navy, in strengthening 
his alliances. He shall do every thin^ that human 
prudence or foresight can suggest, to secure his 
kingdom and accomplish the ruin of his enemy. 
Defeat however may be the fatal issue of all his 
precautions. Destruction may sweep; away his 
armies, storms may scatter or destroy his ships ; 
his kingdom may fall a prey to the invader ; exile, 
ruin, misery, may terminate all his schemes of 
glory and of conquest. 
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The husbandman may sow his fields and pre- 
pare them for the time of harvest. He may do 
all that mortal skill and contrivance can do to 
ensure plenty and prevent defection; still the 
blight may descend^ the tempest may scatter 
devastation around^ and all his high-raised ex- 
pectations at once be overthrown. We may 
trace similar possibilities through all the grada- 
tions of human undertakings but the time does 
not permit me to pursue them further. The 
lesson which they furnish however is at once 
awful and salutary. ^ We know not what a day 
may bring forth, for who knoweth what is good 
for a man in this life^ all the days of his vain life 
which he spendeth as a shadow ?" 

Notwithstanding that human existence is at 
best but ^ as a shadow that departeth f although 
it be crowded with disappointments, and every 
event of it, being uncertain^ must be beyond our 
control ; still it is to the life present that the 
cares of most of us are, almost exclusively, 
directed. Does this happen because it is 
more to be desired than the life to come? 
No ! it is because we distrust God by placing 
too much trust in ourselves. We imagine^ 
and after this we are constantly striving, that 
we may continually advance towards the per- 
fection of our temporal condition by our own 
unaided endeavours; that we can render our- 
selves progressively happier by adding to our 
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means of worldly enjoTflient, aod that we can 
constitate this a state of preliminaJT happineafiy 
which was only designed to be a state of pro- 
bation. I do not — ^I wonld not for a motoetA, 
suggest that this world slioold be made tbe ctm- 
stant abode of melaDdioly; that we are to in- 
dulge in no agreeable enjoyments ; that we are 
to forget all the tender relations of kindred and 
social uniou, and devote ourselves to ^oomy 
abstractions^ to a religion of alarming terrors : 
but I do contend that all the interests c( this brief 
existence^ to a candidate for eternal communion 
with Christy must be secondary to those which he 
hopes to perfect in fotmity. If^ as m the par^de^ 
the rich man should say^ because his gromid had 
brought forth plentifelly^ ^ I will paU down my 
barns and bu3d greater^ and there w9] I bertow 
all my fruits and my goods^ and I will say to mr 
soul^ soul, tbon hast modh goods bid mp for 
many years^ take flnne ease^ eat, drink, and be 
merry ;'' snrely he mnut be asy ^ba^g b«t ^ wiiie 
unto salvation/ if he deTc4ai himiiU mif ^ 
his pleasures opoo the bare fwrntrnt^m ^ ^ 
long life ; since he i ra — ot httl Xmm fkm 4^ 
voice of the Arei^er watj mm x^jiJ t^ j t bf mm^ 
in his ears these terrBble iiJhit(»^ **iii mfff^ 
shall thy soul be repaired r^f thi^i^. ^i^m iHi«m 
shall those things be whicfc fluwi hmt prwuU^/t?^^ 
I know of no snbjeet more imp^whrnt^ Md 
none therefore fhd* mo» deserves 6W 5rtteii«v>nv 
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than the uncertainty of time with respect to us 
all ; of our utter uncontrol over its events ; of 
the certainty of its termination^ and of our ex- 
istence beyond it. These subjects indeed contain 
matter for constant reflection^ and perhaps there 
is no period so well adapted, as the termination 
of a departing year and the beginning of a new 
one, for such a solemn employment of our 
minds. 

We are now about to enter upon a new year, 
but God alone can know how many among us 
shall reach its conclusion. I may safely affirm 
that before the expiration of the next twelve 
months some of this present assembly shall 
descend into the tomb ; others shall suffer un- 
expected misfortunes ; disappointments shall 
overtake some, and less happiness than we 
calculate upon shall, more than probably, be the 
portion of us all. We are looking through the 
dark glass of futurity into the coming time. We 
are possibly — at least many among us — forming 
schemes of future enjoyment, of which this 
world is at once the object and the limit. They, 
who fancy themselves righteous, think they may 
look forward with security, because ^ God hath 
accepted their offerings;'' and they, who still 
mean to continue in their sins, look forward per- 
haps with equal confidence, because they are 
assured that ^the tender mercies of God are 
over all his works.'' But how can any one pre- 
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sume to calculate upon his own interests here so 
earnestly, when he sees every day, every hour, 
every moment, how human calculations are de- 
feated ! The good, the bad, the prudent, the 
incautious, the wise, the fool, the happy and 
the wretched, are alike called upon unexpectedly 
to bear reverses ; some to exchange conditions, 
others to aggravated sufferings ; others again to 
unexpected prosperity, for ^all things come 
alike to all ; there is one event to the righteous 
and to the wicked, to the good and to the clean 
and to the unclean ; to him that sacrificeth and 
to him that sacrificeth not : as is the good, so 
is the sinner, and he that sweareth as he that 
feareth an oath.'' 

To look for good from the loving-kindness of 
God, and to hope for prosperity from his favour, 
are indeed laudable objects of expectation ; but 
to look for success, comfort, enjoyment, solely 
from ourselves, is a direct violation of the prin- 
ciples of christian humility and a bar to the 
attainment of christian grace. Life temporal is 
only allotted to us to prepare for life eternal. 
All the interests of the one must consequently 
merge in those of the other. What therefore 
must be our fatuity in giving the whole attention 
of our minds merely to the concerns of this 
world ? 

A new year is opening before us, let those 
then who are still unreformed make it the auspi- 

R 
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cious commencement of their reformation ; and 
let those who are reformed already, mark it by 
their still greater accession of spiritual improve- 
ment. 



SERMON XVL 



ON THE INSUFFICIENCY OF MAN. 



ECCLESIASTES, CHAP. IX. VBRSE 11. 

The race is not to the swift, nor the battle to the strong, 
neither yet bread to the wise, nor yet riches to men of under- 
standing, nor yet favour to men of skill, but time and chance 
happeneth to them all. 



We have already considered two of the subjects 
into which the text was divided : two therefore 
remain for our consideration. Firsts that as 
we have no control over time, we can have 
only a relative, and no positive, control over 
any thing that may occur in time. Secondly, 
that happiness in this life is not necessarily 
associated with any of those external circum- 
stances which are so often and so earnestly 
desired as a presumed means of establishing it. 
Lastly I proposed to deduce, as a conclusion 
from the whole subject, that therefore content- 
ment with such things as we have, and as God, 
in his wise providence, shall think good for us, 

R 2 
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is the best means of conferring upon us that 
happiness here which is only the incipient pro- 
gress of our happiness hereafter. 

First, then, we are to consider, that as we 
have no control over time, we can only have a 
relative, but no positive control over any 
thing that may occur in time. It is not my 
intention here to enter into a formal discussion 
of this obvious truth, I shall merely suggest 
some of the practical inferences which naturally 
result from it. What I mean by a relative con- 
trol over any thing that may occur in time is, 
that we can positively better ourselves with 
respect to our morale though not to our animal, 
state ; that there is no uncertainty as to our 
spiritual improvement, provided we make use of 
the means of advancing it; for though God's 
assistance is a necessary and indispensable aux- 
iliary, since ^ without him we can do nothing,'' 
still we are certain of that assistance, wherever 
we yield our hearty co-operation. We can 
always assure ourselves therefore of the result 
of our earnest obedience to God's will : there 
can be no doubt as to the issue, and conse- 
quently we have a control over it so far, as 
whether it be favourable or inauspicious, will 
entirely dejDend upon ourselves. Over the 
operations, however, of mere physical good or 
evil, Ai^iB can have no control whatever, for 
these are " in the hand of God.'' " When he 
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giveth quietness who can then make trouble; 
and when he hideth his face who can then behold 
him? whether it be done against a nation or 
against a man only ?" 

Now there can be little doubt that what we 
have a control over, should claim a place in 
our minds paramount to those concerns over 
which we have none ; especially too when the 
former is essentially blended with our only true 
interests, I do not mean to urge that the in- 
terests of this life are to be altogether disre- 
garded. I do not mean to say that they are to 
be neglected or left to the casualties of time. 
No ! it is natural^ it is necessary^ it is right that 
we should pursue them. Our endeavours, how- 
ever uncertain the result may be, to encrease 
our means, are laudable, because as those means 
encrease, so also is our power of doing good 
encreased, and it is our duty therefore to acquire 
this power wherever we can. We are necessarily 
bound then to endeavour to acquire it, although 
we have no security for the issue. Nevertheless, 
as all these endeavours whilst they are imme- 
diately applied to secure a less, should be ulti- 
mately directed to subserve a greater, object ; — 
as they are not absolutely essential to that object, 
when they embrace nothing beyond the interests 
of this world ; — as the salvation of our souls is an 
issue which we all aspire to see realized in an 
eternal state ; — as the certainty of its attainment 
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omnipotence in this world compensate for the 
loss of immortal glory in the next ! 

Suppose every wish of the heart could here 
be gratified ; suppose there were here ^ neither 
sorrow, nor crying, nor any more pain," — though 
this never can be the lot of an imperfect and 
infirm creature, — still it is a condition that must 
shortly elapse, and what therefore would be the 
advantage of it, if when it terminated, there 
only remained to the immortal soul the prospect 
of that awful retribution in an eternal world, 
when the Lord " shall pour out his wrath upon 
those that have not called upon his name ;" when 
that God ^ to whom vengeance belongeth'' shall 
show himself and judge all his assembled crea- 
tures " according to their works." 

^ If God so loved the world, as to give his 
only begotten Son to die for its redemption, that 
we might inherit everlasting life through him ; 
is it consistent with our sacred obligations to 
the Creator, that we, after such a transcendant 
manifestation of his mercy, should so love the 
world as to exclude from our hearts all love of 
him ? Can we have the right to deprive him of 
even the least portion of that love which so 
abundantly belongs to him, and which too he so 
jealously claims from us, as beings whom he has 
designed to communicate with him in the bless^ 
ings of eternity ? If we show a greater regard 
for this world, notwithstanding our utter inca- 
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pacity to order or control its events, than for 
the next, can we have any well grounded ex- 
pectations of entering upon the glories of the 
latter, when the fashion of the former shall have 
passed away ? Can we deserve to possess what 
we estimate so far below its value, and use such 
inadequate endeavours to obtain ? It is as certain 
as there is truth in the gospel, that the day of 
the Lord will come, when all who have despised 
him ^ shall be lightly esteemed f when the 
lovers of this world, that is they who have loved 
it exclusively, shall be brought into ^everlast- 
ing contempt f when there shall be ^ wo to the 
wicked, for the reward of their deeds shall be 
given them.'' 

We shall proceed to consider, secondly, 
that happiness in this life is not necessarily 
associated with any of those external circum- 
stances which are so often and so earnestly 
desired as a presumed means of estabHsbing it. 
With respect to happiness, in the abstract sig- 
nification of the term, no finite nature can possess 
the capacity of enjoying it ; because it will not 
admit of interruption. It is only happiness 
whilst it is perfect, and the very consciousness 
which must ever accompany our highest enjoy- 
ments, that they are not certain to us beyond 
the passing period, will always render our most 
agreeable moments subject to the interpositions 
of sorrow. 
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The fact is that happiness, strictly considered^ 
is the essential attribute only of a perfect crea* 
ture. It cannot exist but in a state of perfection ; 
because infirmity must interrupt it^ and when it 
is interrupted it at once loses its identity ; for 
imperfect happiness implies a contradiction^ 
because the very term supposes a perfect good. 
It is moreover the great object in heaven which 
we are here to render ourselves 6t to enjoy, and 
nothing imperfect can enter there. 

There is little probability therefore that what 
was exclusively designed for the next world 
should ever be possessed in this. For man was 
bom to trouble ; it is the condition of mortality; 
though there is an essential mercy even in this, 
since had he never suffered, he would perhaps 
have known less how to enjoy. Taking happi- 
ness however in its most ordinary acceptation, 
we do not find that it is at all necessarily im- 
proved by any circumstances relating to our 
mere temporal state. What we strive after 
as the means of happiness, may turn out to be 
utterly inefficient when obtained ; therefore ^ let 
not the wise man glory in his might; let not 
the rich man glory in his riches ; but let him that 
glorieth, glory in this, that he understandeth 
and knoweth the Lord; that it is He which 
exerciseth loving-kindness, judgment and righ- 
teousness on the earth, for in these things he 
delighteth." 
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Now we every day see that the acquisition of 
riches is not necessarily accompanied with addi- 
tional happiness. The rich man is not exempt 
from any of the accidents of life. In proportion 
as his wants are obviated^ his desires encrease. 
To him are opened the avenues of a thousand 
ills which are unknown to the poor man. The 
latter has not so many cares. He has fewer 
desires, fewer expectations, fewer wants. He 
is content with less. But without extending 
the parallel, we know that a man may possess 
riches and yet be altogether without the means 
of enjoying them. He may be miserable in the 
midst of his plenty, and will positively be so, if 
he has excluded from his mind the consolations 
of religion. As riches then can of themselves 
confer no happiness, so neither can any one 
human acquisition, which has no immediate ten- 
dency to advance our progress towards spiritual 
perfection. Honors may qualify us for the 
negative glories of this world, but they will 
never advance us to the positive glories of the 
next. Besides, in the midst of ail our dignities 
we are still surrounded by the infirmities of 
nature. We are still subject to the accidents of 
disease, to the numerous casualties of time, to 
great and sudden disappointments, to unex- 
pected cares and perplexities ; so that unhappi- 
ness may overtake him who is most honored at 
every turn, and the couch of his glory, under all 
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its ostensible splendours, may be a bed of thorns, 
upon which his slumbers shall be broken, and 
from which the dreams of his earthly felicity 
shall be banished. 

Since then happiness, in its mere relative or 
secondary sense, is uncertain under any and every 
condition of our mortality, and since it positively 
is to be obtained by us in its primary sense, when 
^ this mortal shall have put on immortality,'' if we 
only strive as we should do to obtain it ; do we 
act consistent with that reason which the Deity 
imparted to us, when he made us only ^ a little 
lower than the angels,** in running after the 
shadow and thereby missing the substance, when 
the former will incessantly evade our grasp and 
the latter is always within our reach? If while 
we devote ourselves exclusively to the acquisi- 
tion of mere temporal happiness, we put our- 
selves in the way of missing that which is 
eternal, do we not incur a hazard which no 
reason can justify, no sophistry can excuse? 
And shall we imagine, while we spend the best 
part of our lives in pursuing the fugitive joys of 
this world, that the immutable blessings of the 
next will be obtained with less care or less en- 
deavour ? If the less elude our most strenuous 
exertions, shall we hope to secure the greater 
without any ? or indeed by only making a few- 
cold and unwilling efforts? If eternal happi- 
ness be worth enjoying, it is surely worth our 
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best exertions to obtain ; and if those exertions 
be neither suitable nor proportioned to the 
magnitude of the possession^ upon what ground 
of reason can we expect to secure it ? 

However we may view the subject, it must 
be clear that the paramount object of our 
endeavours should be our happiness in eternity 
and not in time ; because " the voice of mirth, 
the voice of gladness, the voice of the bride- 
groom, the voice of the bride,'' in short, all our 
joys upon earth, must soon pass away, whilst 
those of ^just men made perfect'' are subject 
neither to interruption nor change. Why then 
do we dole out our time so niggardly to Him 
who has declared that he will only award salva- 
tion to those who serve him faithfully ? Why 
do we content ourselves with such partial 
and insufficient homage as that must be which 
occupies a mere fractional portion of our days, 
and wlieh even this is, in too many instances, but 
indifferently devoted to Him who has such an 
undoubted right to claim them all? Why do 
Christians so often come to the tabernacle of the 
Lord to address their supplications to him, to offer 
up to him their devotions of praise and thanks- 
giving, and insult His Divine Majesty by their 
abstraction from every thing sacred, by their 
frequently worse than indifference and inatten- 
tion ? Why do they call so solemnly upon the 
name of their Saviour, when they take little or 
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no pains to render his propitiation for their sins 
avmlable to them ? Let them remember the 
unequivocal declaration of the Redeemer him- 
self, that ^not he who saith unto me, Lord^ 
Lord, shall enter into the kingdom of heaven^ 
but he that doeth the will of my Father which 
is in heaven ;" and he elsewhere assures us that 
^ a good man out of the good treasures of his 
heart bringeth forth that which is good.** 

We come now to the application of the whole 
subject^ which is that contentment with such 
things as we have, and as God in his wise pro- 
vidence shall think good for us, is the best means 
of conferring upon us that happiness here which 
is only the incipient progress of our happiness 
hereafter. Contentment with such things as we 
have, implies at once a full and requisite satisfac- 
tion with the just dispensations of providence, 
however unfavorably they may appear to affect 
us, and satisfaction is the primary step to happi- 
ness. To be discontented with the distributions 
of infinite wisdom^ is virtually to question his 
right to dispose of his favours as he shall 
judge expedient. Now as we have seen that 
however we endeavour to establish our own 
temporal fruition, it is still subject to interrup- 
tions which we cannot prevent, and that we are 
not a moment secure of its possession ; it is clear 
that we bestow upon it more anxiety than it can 
be worthy of, when we make it the chief con- 
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cern of our lives^ and especially too when by so 
doing we must necessarily run a great risk of 
failing to secure it where alone it can be uninter- 
ruptedly enjoyed. 

We are advised by a wise man *^to lay up 
our treasures" — the word treasures must be 
understood here in the scripture acceptation of 
spiritual gifts — we are advised^ I say, to ^ lay 
up our treasures, according to the commandment 
of the Most High, and that they shall bring us 
more profit than gold." The Apostle too tells 
us that where ^we have lived upon earth and 
been wanton, we have nourished our hearts as 
in a day of slaughter." Whilst we are content 
with that measure of God's favours which he 
has seen it fitting to extend to us, however 
sparingly supplied, we are naturally led into the 
way of improving our happiness, even in this life^ 
without seeking to do so ; by shaking from our 
minds many cares and anxieties; by having 
them therefore less perturbed than when agi- 
tated by that restlessness which is ever conse* 
queut upon a continual thirst after novelty or 
acquisition. As our thoughts under such cir- 
cumstances will be less occupied with the 
world, we shall consequently find more time to 
devote to the pursuits of religion, and thus 
to the acquisition of treasures in heaven. So 
that our content will be a sort of initiatory virtue 
which shall guide us into many others, and we 
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shall infallibly derive from it the fruit of good 
works. 

When we remember that He who was called 
^ Wonderful, Counsellor, the mighty God, the 
everlasting Father, the Prince of peace,'' was 
satisfied with a stable for his birth-place, a 
manger for his cradle, and that during the 
eventful period of his ministry, ^he had not 
where to lay his head," how can we murmur or 
even feel dissatisfied with our lot, however 
humble, when the God of our salvation was 
^ despised and rejected of men ;" when he sub- 
mitted to poverty, to persecution, to death, and 
finally ^made his grave with the wicked," that 
we might not suflFer the penalties of sin ? Our 
only real happiness here is that which owes its 
existence to the hopes we are enabled to en- 
tertain of happiness hereafter. In fact, there 
can be no happiness in time where there is no 
prospect of it in eternity ; and the more com- 
pletely we can render our minds contented with 
the condition of this life, however straitened it 
may prove, the more completely we promote its 
true interests ; the more truly therefore and the 
more innocently we enjoy it, whilst this enjoy- 
ment is confirmed by our consciousness that 
when it is renewed to us in the life to come, 
our fruition shall be uninterrupted and perfect 
"There the sun shall be no more our light by 
day, neither for brightness shall the moon give 
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her light unto us^ but the Lord shall be unto us 
an everlasting lights and the days of our mourn- 
ing shall be ended." 

My brethren, a new year is before us ; Jet us 
therefore endeavour to supply the failure of that 
which has just closed by encreased devotion 
during the progress of this which has now 
begun. Those melancholy reflections which 
can scarcely escape the mind when we have 
bid farewell to a departed year, are fit to be 
encouraged by us all as lessons of conscience. 
When we recur to our actions, during the last 
twelve months, perhaps most of us shall retrace 
more, many more, that inflict a pang upon the 
memory than that carry joy into the heart. We 
shall remember how many awful events have 
occurred to which we had never looked forward, 
and for which therefore we were utterly unpre- 
pared. We have had signal exemplifications 
of the uncertainty of human events, the vanity 
of human expectations, the fickleness of human 
enjoyment, the instability of all things connected 
with time. We have indeed all of us had suflB- 
cient experience, within the term of the past 
year, to make us ^wise unto salvation.'' 

Every year sufficiently warns us of the flight 
of time, of the fearful celerity of its progress, of 
our near approach to death, and thence to the 
kingdom of Christ or the kingdom of Satan. 
Every year is a friendly monitor to our bosoms. 
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that as we must shortly ^ depart hence and be 
no more seen,'' we can have no time to delay 
making our peace with God. Let us all ^ cast 
our care upon Him/ and no longer devote it to 
the world, bearing in mind the incertitude and 
insufficiency of mere human designs, that ^ the 
race is not to the swift, nor the battle to the 
strong, neither yet bread to the wise, nor yet 
riches to men of understanding, nor yet favour 
to men of skill, but time and chance happeneth 
to them all.'' 



SERMON XVII. 



ON THE ACCOMPLISHMENT OF THE DIVINE 

WILL. 



Matthew, chap. vi. verse 10. 



Thy will be done in earth as it is in heaven. 



Wherever there is a supreme power there must 
be a supreme will, because supremacy and sub- 
ordination cannot co-exist, as that which is 
supreme cannot be subordinate. As supreme 
power must be self-existent, — ^for it cannot be 
supreme if it be derived from any thing else, 
since that which caused it would be more power- 
ful, and as, moreover, it cannot remain inert, — 
a supreme will is inseparable from it. But such 
power can belong only to a Being infinitely per- 
fect, — for Omnipotence in its very essence sup- 
poses all perfections ; it is therefore desirable 
that the will of such a being should be uni- 
versally done, because universal good must be 

the issue of it. 

s 2 
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The will that is infallible^ — and infallibility is a 
necessary and unalienable attribute of omnipo- 
tence^ — must render happy every creature sub- 
ject to its influence. *^And this is the will of 
God, even your sancti6cation f the consumma- 
tion of it therefore is to be desired by every 
creature under heaven. For which reason we are 
directed to pray that God's will may be done, 
because, as this will be the cause of certain hap- 
piness, in proportion as it is not done, misery will 
more or less pervade the human condition, since 
contrary effects must arise from contrary causes. 
Where there is unlimited power, united as it 
must necessarily be with unlimited perfection, it 
will, as I have said, be exercised ; because it is 
essentially active, and cannot therefore exist but 
in exercise ; because moreover if it were passive, 
which is a philosophical contradiction, there 
would be the absence of good, and the absence 
of good would necessitate the presence of evil, 
for there can be no neutral ground between them. 

From what has been said, then, it appears 
that where there is a God there must be a will, 
as nothing could exist without it. It is however 
clear that nothing evil can originate under the 
influence of that will; because as a perfect 
cause cannot produce, so neither can He desire 
an imperfect effect. Universal good therefore 
must of necessity follow the consummation of 
God's will. But as we have a choice either of 
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obeying his or our own, which he has vouch- 
safed to make free, we may certainly frustrate 
the universal good that would infallibly arise 
from doing his will, by preferring to follow the 
perverse and selfish dictates of our own. ^ He 
who trusteth in his own heart is a fool/ says the 
divine proverb ; ^ but whoso walketh wisely, he 
shall be delivered f thus it will be evident how 
dangerous it is to trust only in man, ^^ whose 
breath is in his nostrils, and not in the living 
God, who is the Saviour of all men, especially 
of them that believe.'' 

It is notorious that our own inclinations, apart 
from those suggested by the Holy Spirit, who 
alone ^ puts into our minds good desires," are 
the moral rocks upon which we so frequently 
^^make shipwreck" of our spiritual hopes. These 
inclinations should consequently be resisted, and 
made to give way to such pure suggestions of 
an omnipotent will as are addressed to our 
hearts in mercy, and designed to rescue us 
from the bondage of sin, ^ under which we 
groan, being burthened," and bring us to the 
celestial Zion, that ^ strong city whereof God has 
appointed salvation for walls and bulwarks," 
whither ^ the ransomed of the Lord shall finally 
come with songs and everlasting joy upon their 
heads; where they shall obtain joy and gladness, 
and sorrow and sighing shall flee away." It is 
clearly then not without good and sufficient 
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reason that we are enjoined to offer up this 
petition in a prayer which the Lord Jehovah him- 
self has prepared for our devotions, and it 
has also^ like each of the other members of 
that divine orison^ a signi6cancy and a compre- 
hensiveness not to be detected upon a mere 
superficial view. 

In this petition we pray for the conversion to 
God of those who are now ^ afar off,'' as well as 
for ^ those that are nigh f as well for the infidel 
as the believer ; as well for those to whom the 
Deity is an ^ unknown God," as for such as know 
him indeed, but do not exhibit their knowledge 
by a devout and holy affiance. Where how- 
ever these latter are intractable, in spite of their 
knowledge of him, and persist to labour for ^ the 
wages of sin" in defiance both of his denuncia- 
tions and offers of mercy, " from such," to use 
the Apostle's exhortation, ^ turn away, because 
that the Lord is the avenger of all such, as we 
have also forewarned you and testified." 

As it is impossible that they who are strangers 
to God, or only know him imperfectly, can do 
his will, because they are ignorant of it; be- 
cause they know not that he desires to be 
reverenced ^ in spirit and in truth,'' not in those 
monstrous representations of him which bring 
him before the eye under an aspect of the most 
revolting deformity ; because they know not that 
it is his will to be worshipped according to those 
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oracles which he has condescended to reveal for 
the spiritual edification of mankind, not in pue- 
rile and extravagant fictions which degrade him 
beneath the level of his degenerate worshippers ; 
— so the Almighty requires that they, through 
the instrumentality of those to whom his revela- 
tions have been vouchsafed^ should be made ac« 
quainted with him as he desires to be known ; 
that those benighted wanderers should be brought 
out of their spiritual perplexities, by being 
guided from the trackless mazes of error into the 
straight and perceptible way of truth. He there- 
fore suggests to us, by the very words of the 
text, that we should use our best efforts to pro- 
mote the accomplishment of his desire, else it 
must be worse than folly — it is a mockery to 
pray for it; since his will can only ^ be done in 
earth as it is in heaven,^ by uniting our best en- 
deavours with those of others to advance so 
desirable a consummation. 

The coming of God's kingdom, whether tem- 
poral or eternal, is inseparable from the per- 
formance by us of what he desires j ^for we 
know that God heareth not sinners ; but if any 
man be a worshipper of God and doeth his will, 
him he heareth ;" and it is certain that his grace 
is never imparted to those whom he will not hear. 
He refuses however to hear none but persisting 
sinners ; it is therefore desirable that the divine 
will should be done by every nation and by every 
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individual under heaven, in order to prepare for 
that reign of glory which shall illumine the earth 
when ^the natural branches shall be grafted 
into their own olive tree,'' and " the fulness of 
the Gentiles shall be come in." 

It is not only, as I have just intimated, among 
Christian communities, — not only among the 
ardent worshippers of a Redeemer, that the 
Lord of the universe desires to see his name 
venerated and his laws obeyed : it is as 
well among those now wandering ^as sheep 
going astray,'' in the bewildering labyrinth of 
superstition, who know not God but as they 
apprehend him through so dense a perspective 
that they can behold none of his brightness. 
Even we see but '^through a glass darkly;" 
they however look through a medium so in* 
distinct, that they can distinguish nothing intel- 
ligibly — ^through a glass" upon the surface of 
which there is nothing but "the blackness of 
darkness.^' The smoke of that incense which 
rises from the altar of idolatrous superstition is 
an impervious cloud before the eye of the wor- 
shipper that hides from his view the revealed 
glories of the Godhead, and invests them in a 
gloom which affrights rather than conciliates, 
and makes humanity tremble. 

Do nut let us imagine that the divine mercies 
are exclusive. God's desires have a reference 
to all mankind; he is "not willing that any 
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should perish, but that all should come to re- 
pentance;" he therefore teaches us to pray for 
all^ which at once shows the fulness of his 
mercy, and the universality of his love. 

In the text we virtually pray for the spi- 
ritual regeneration of the whole human race, 
because none but such as have received the 
elements of spiritual and consequently of eternal 
life, could act towards their Creator, even in a 
remote degree, like the angels in Heaven ; and 
it is certain that if the supplication offered in 
the text were realized, the primitive paradise 
would be restored to man upon earth, and he 
would be no longer an alien from the kingdom of 
God; the reign of grace would be universal, 
and this world a paradise of peace. Although 
there are yet no symptoms of such a glorious 
consummation among the signs of the times, it is 
not the less natural that we should pray for it. 
This is undoubtedly an event to be desired, it is 
undoubtedly an event to be hoped for ; and to 
me, I confess, it does appear that through the 
confusion around us, caused by the sudden rais- 
ing into activity of great moral elements, of 
which the effects will not be seen until the con- 
fusion subsides, there is a distant light, glimmer- 
ing through the surrounding darkness, which will 
ultimately overspread the earth. ^This is at 
least a laudable; expectation, and through the 
dim vista of the future I look with no little far- 
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vour of bope^ that in spite of the mimic thun- 
ders by which our ears are now so perpetually 
stunned^ we shall^ many of us at leasts live to 
see changes that will ennoble humanity and 
make the name of Christ heard to the remotest 
regions of the earthy when they who have never 
known his name nor been made acquainted with 
the consolations of his divine religion^ shall hear 
^ the spirit and the bride say^ Come^ and whoso- 
ever will , let him take the water of life freely." 
However the church may appear belea- 
guered^ it is only by those impotent assailants 
who^ though they may leave their slime upon 
her walls^ and thus for the moment defile them^ 
yet can they not cause the least vibration in her 
venerable fabric. The arm of Omnipotence en- 
circles her towers, and will defend them as with 
a shield against the puny assaults of the scorner. 
Her foundations are indeed on the earth, but 
they are fixed upon the Rock of ages, whilst her 
pinnacles are in the skies, where the light of 
God's glory is upon them, a pledge of that final 
conquest over sin, when she shall lay aside the 
weapons of her warfare and change from a 
church militant to a church triumphant ; when 
^ the earth shall be filled with the knowledge of 
the Lord as the waters cover the seas.'' To 
pray for such a great spiritual change in the 
human condition is natural in creatures who 
profess to love their Creator, and to desire his 
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glory above all things ; and such a supplication 
becomes the more natural when we consider how 
essentially human interests are advanced by the 
manifestation of divine glory. All the benefit 
derived from obedience to the will of God is 
derived to ourselves ; we consequently only pray 
for ourselves when we pray that his will may be 
done. 

Let us consider a moment what would be 

the consequence if we persisted in doing our 

own will in preference to that of God. As the 

Deity is a perfect being, he can desire nothing 

imperfect^ so that nothing but good can arise 

from what he desires. Now as man is imperfect, 

imperfection must be the issue of his desires^ 

since contraries cannot produce the same results^ 

thus it is evident that the accomplishment of the 

human will would be a universal evil^ whilst the 

accomplishment of the divine is a universal good. 

We are no doubt often sensible of entertaining 

good desires^ but it behoves us to remember that 

these desires are derived to us from him " who 

giveth to all men liberally :" as therefore they 

do not originate in our own self-wills^ where 

they tend to good, ^ ours is not the praise, but 

the Lord's.'' 

It will be manifest that, in the petition of the 
Lord's prayer under our consideration, we 
do not pray that God may do his own will, for 
this would be a superfluous — not to say a very 
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foolish prayer ; since it is certain that, " He can 
do whatsoever it pleaseth him both in Heaven 
and earth : ^ consequently, whether we desire 
it or not, he will most certainly do his pleasure 
without consulting us, as it can only tend to good ; 
to pray therefore for what must be, since it is 
the issue of an inmiutable necessity, is an act of 
absurdity which God never could have com- 
manded, and which rational creatures never could 
have believed necessary. 

It is I think clear, that in the words before us 
we simply pray that mankind may be directed by 
those feelings which will render them loving 
children of a heavenly Father, and obedient sub- 
jects of heavenly King ; so that he will be loved, 
honoured and obeyed, as in Heaven so on 
earth, in the kind at least, though not in the 
degree: for whilst man is ^ lower than the 
angels,'' they must transcend him, whether in 
affiance towards God or in unity among each 
other. Thus when we desire that the will of 
God may ^ be done in earth as it is in Heaven, 
we do not pray that we may be equal in this 
life to the holy angels in the ardour of their love, 
the uniformity of their homage, and the entire 
subserviency of their actions to the will of God, 
as it would be naturally impossible for imperfect 
creatures to perform a perfect service. The 
marks of that imperfection entailed upon us, in 
consequence of the malediction pronounced by 
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the Almighty on the first sinner, have rendered us 
incapable of performing that perfect obedience 
yielded by the Holy Angels to the great Author 
of their felicity : it is consequently manifest that 
we do not pray to be enabled to do what is morally 
impossible^ but only that our obedience may be 
as complete as the imperfection of our nature 
will admit— in short, that as men we may show 
such alacrity in doing God service by imitating the 
angels in their obedience, so far as the spiritual 
inferiority of our condition will permit, that 
the manner and sincerity of our homage shall 
resemble, though it cannot equal, theirs. As 
then we are required to imitate the angels in the 
readiness and delight with which they perform 
the behests of their Heavenly King, because 
we look forward to be ultimately members of 
their blessed community ; it is but reasonable 
that we should endeavour, so far as in us lies, 
to make them the models of our obedience to 
God. The consequence of such obedience, 
were it universal, would be that harmony upon 
earth, and that unity among men, so everlastingly 
predominant in Heaven. 

The spirit of the petition before us then is, 
that, in order to enable us to render such 
homage to the Almighty as he demands from 
us, he would vouchsafe those assistances which 
may enlighten our understanding rightly to 
discern ^ what is the good and acceptable and 
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perfect will of God," — that he would incline our 
wills and strengthen our faculties to such a 
cheerful, ready, constant and sincere obedience 
to it, as shall finally gain for us the passport of 
welcome which will admit us for ever ^ into his 
joy." As Heaven is to be our ultimate destina- 
tion, provided w^e do not ^ render the blood of 
the covenant an unholy thing" by frustrating the 
intention of that merciful act of expiation for 
sinners, in not rendering it available to our 
salvation, the nature of angelic obedience should 
be followed by us in this life, or it is not at all 
likely — nay it is impossible, that we should follow 
it in the life to come ; for ^ as the tree falleth so 
must it lie." As we die, so shall we rise again. 
If we die corrupt, corrupt we shall revive. If 
we die rebels against God, rebels shall we rise, 
and what kind of homage could be expected from 
beings who had cast off their allegiance from 
God and offered it to Satan ? Where are we to 
undergo the necessary purgation which shall fit 
us for the Heavenly inheritance if, with the 
stains of guilt fresh upon our polluted souls, we 
go ^ into that still and populous city" ^ where all 
things are forgotten " only to be revived in the 
memory with a frightful augmentation, when the 
summons shall be heard calling the quick and 
dead to their last terrible account? Where 
shall we be washed from the scarlet of our sins 
if we quit this world with our spirits absolutely 
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steeped in guilt? In the grave? No! for there 
the kingdom of divine grace does not extend. 
The benefits of Christ's atonement reach not 
there. Beyond the boundaries of time there is 
no hope for the sinner who had defied his God 
to the last. The grave is the prison of the 
criminal in which he awaits the hour of judg- 
ment, when he must hear, from the lips of a 
Judge who cannot err, the immutable sentence of 
eternal condemnation. In the grave must he 
abide that stupendous moment when ^the sea 
shall give up the dead which are in it, and death 
and hell shall deliver up the dead that are in 
them, and they shall be judged every man ac- 
cording to his works.'' 

Alas J for the sinner then who has gone down 
to that dark asylum where the worm alone has 
the temporal supremacy, his soul incrusted with 
the iniquities of a misspent life ; without a sigh 
of true repentance for years of unresisted sin, 
at war with his own conscience, at enmity with 
his God, a prey to his own fierce passions, a 
victim of ^the Devil and his angels!'' Would 
not such be out of place in God's eternal para- 
dise where ^ nothing impure can enter ;" where 
it is an enjoyment of the highest kind to love and 
obey him because love and obedience are the cause 
of all the blessings of Heaven ? There everlast- 
ing hosannas shall resound ; there shall be heard 
the voices of the blessed^ saying, ^^ Worthy is the 
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Lamb that was slain to receive power and strength 
and honour and glory and blessing,'' ^ blessings 
and honour and glory and power be unto him 
that sitteth upon the throne and to the Lamb for 
ever and ever." 

We daily and hourly see how much mischief 
arises from obeying the impulses of our own 
selfish wills ; and why is this ? Because they 
cannot direct us rightly, so long as they are not 
subject to the influence of God's holy spirit, 
which they never will be, while we seek only our 
own gratification, without feeling any desire to 
promote his glory. They are moreover liable 
to be biassed by temptation and, when not under 
the influence of their divine ruler and guide, 
they must be under that of ^ the world, and the 
flesh." These enemies, but for God's preventing 
grace, would obtain an entire ascendency over 
them and the final issue of such ascendency 
would be eternal death. It is certain therefore 
that our wills ought not to be done, and for the 
very reason, as I have already stated, that they 
are imperfect, and can consequently realize 
nothing but imperfection ; because moreover 
they are wayward and easily corrupted, and 
especially because they are opposed to the will 
of God, which is unerring, and the completion 
of which would be the perfection of temporal as 
it is of eternal happiness. 

Our condition in eternity depends upon our 
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obedience to God in time. Though the wicked 
in this world live and see length of days, as well 
as the righteous, yet are their lives without pro- 
fit ; on the contrary, their temporal success is 
their eternal ruin. And we may take this as an 
unfailing axiom of religion, that doing what God 
commands should be done is the only way to 
secure the ^fulfilment of the promise made by 
Christ ^ unto all who come unto God through 
him." '^And this is the promise that he hath 
promised us, even eternal life." If it were not 
for our advantage to do what the Almighty 
desires should be done, he would not have com- 
manded us to pray that his creatures may be 
obedient subjects rather than rebellious children. 
To pray therefore that God's will may "be done 
in earth as it is in Heaven,'^ whilst we continue 
disobedient, is decidedly the most audacious of 
mockeries. We shall do well then, whilst we 
pray for such a dispensation of divine grace, to 
have our own hearts right in the sight of God, 
" to commit the keeping of our souls unto him 
in well-doing as unto a faithful Creator," so that 
we may, both in this life and the life everlasting, 
" glorify our father which is in Heaven," where 
that we may all finally meet ^ at the resurrection 
of the just," among the blessed community of 
" saints made perfect," may God of his infinite 
mercy grant, through Jesus Christ ! 
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SERMON XVIII. 



ON FORGIVING INJURIES. 



Matthbw, chap, xviii. vbbsb 35. 

" So likewise shall my Heavenly Father do also unto you, 
if ye ham your hearts forgive not every one his brother their 
trespasses." 



In the parable which closes with these words^ 
Christ gives a most comprehensive illustration 
of the fifth petition of his own prayer, wherein 
we supplicate forgiveness of our trespasses, ^as 
we forgive them that trespass against us." The 
Apostle Peter, though of a warm heart and 
generous spirit, seems to have taken a very 
narrow view of the obligations of this important 
doctrine. His divine Master, in his discourse 
upon private offences, had probably yrgently 
insisted upon the necessity of mutual forgiveness 
of injuries among men ; and had, it is likely, ex- 
pressed some certain number of times that these 
were to be forgiven. Peter, hearing a doctrine 
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SO uncommon^ promulgated by such infallible 
authority, but not understanding how it could 
be consistent with the laws of social life, asks 
the Saviour if he really meant that a person 
was to forgive another, who had injured him, 
so many as seven times. Christ, in his reply, 
signifies that he did not intend to restrict the 
obligation of forgiveness to any definite number 
of times, but that pardon was in no case to be 
denied how frequent soever the injury. 

In order to set the moral necessity of for- 
giving injuries in its most obvious point of view, 
our Saviour propounded to his disciples the 
parable of the unmerciful servant. * Therefore,'' 
said He, ^ is the kingdom of heaven likened unto 
a certain king which would take account of his 
servants, and when he had begun to reckon, one 
was brought unto him which owed him ten thou- 
sand talents. But forasmuch as he had not to 
pay, his Lord commanded him to be sold, and his 
wife and children, and all that he had, and pay- 
ment to be made. The servant therefore fell 
down and worshipped him, saying. Lord have 
patience with me, and I will pay thee all. Then 
the Lord of that servant was moved with com- 
passion, and loosed him and forgave him the debt. 
But the same servant went out and found one of 
his fellow-servants who owed him an hundred 
pence : and he laid hands on him, and took him 
by the throat, saying. Pay me that thou owest. 
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And his fellow-servant fell down at his feet, and 
besought him^ saying. Have patience with me> 
and I will pay thee all. And he would not ; but 
went and cast him into prison, till he should pay 
the debf 

When this conduct was reported to the master, 
having severely reproved the unmerciful servant, 
he ordered him to be ^ delivered to the tormen- 
tors till he should pay all that was due unto 
him. So likewise,'' concludes the divine in- 
structor, " shall my Heavenly Father do also 
unto you, if ye from your hearts forgive not 
every one his brother their trespasses.** 

In this parable we shall observe that there are 
three things set in opposition : namely, a King 
to a servant, an immense sum to a compara- 
tive trifle ; the mq^t signal clemency to the most 
odious cruelty. The King and the servant, we 
are to consider here, as the two extreme degrees 
in human society. The distance therefore be- 
tween them being so great, the benevolence of 
the former and the guilt of the latter become the 
more remarkably conspicuous. The menial in- 
curred a vast debt which he knew he never could 
repay. His Lord, upon his earnest supplica- 
tion, forgave him and set him free. Here we 
have at once a lively picture of the presumption 
of man and the mercy of God* Let us only 
consider how immeasurable the distance between 
the two ; how great the ingratitude of the former, 
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how signal the forbearance of the latter. The 
amount of man's debt to his Maker who can 
calculate ? — and every hour that escapes us^ as 
we advance towards the period of our final 
reckoning, we are still adding to the account 
What means have we of repaying it ? Do we 
not all trust to the divine forgiveness as our only 
hope of discharge ? Do we however suflSciently 
endeavour to render the Deity propitious to those 
hopes ? Absolute as his authority is^ do we not 
slight it in ten thousand iustances, as if such a 
prodigious exercise of his clemency, ad unquali- 
fied remission of sins, were our absolute and 
indefeasible right ? 

Knowing as we do the obligations which he 
has imposed so justly upon us as tests of righte- 
ousness, we nevertheless but too often still go 
on extravagantly dissipating what should be ex- 
pended in promoting the glory of God, and 
lavish what exclusively belongs to Him upon 
our own untoward affections. Does our Almighty 
Creditor consent to the debts which we incur ? 
Do we not become his debtors frequently, iu 
direct opposition to his will, by wasting unprofit- 
ably what he has expressly commanded to be 
applied to himself? As debtors therefore, with- 
out the consent of Him to whom we owe so much 
have we any right to expect forgiveness ? And 
yet the God of infinite mercy will forgive the 
amount against us, however enormous, if we, on 
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our parts^ are only as ready to forgive our 
debtors. 

Had the King in the parable when his forgive- 
ness was implored been inexorable^ we see what 
must have been the immediate and terrible con- 
sequence. If he had thought fit to act up to the 
principles of inflexible justice^ he would^ as 
he had at first commanded^ have insisted that the 
unworthy debtor should ^ be sold^ and his wife 
and children^ and all that he had^ and payment to 
be made.^ But great as had been this man's 
dishonesty^ which the immense amount of his 
debt sufficiently proved^ his master still was 
merciful, and forgave him all. 

We must every one of us be sensible that our 
debts to God are no less enormous than those of 
this wicked servant ; — that^ like him^ we readily 
fall down upon our knees, when we fear that 
payment is about to be demanded^ and implore 
forgiveness ; — ^that^ like him^ we experience the 
clemency of our divine master ; and that also^ 
like him^ we but too frequently make a very un- 
grateful return. If we reflect that the distance 
betwixt us and the Almighty Being to whom we 
owe so much, and against whom we have so 
egregiously trani^ressed^ is almost as betwixt 
infinite and nothings we shall be fully sensible 
that if He can condescend to forgive creatures 
so guilty as we are^ and at the same time so in- 
finitely beneath himself^ how much more reason 
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we must have to forgive our equals in condition, 
who can, by no possibility, sin so flagrantly 
against us as we hourly do against a wise and 
compassionate Creator. 

The second thing placed in opposition in the 
parable is, an immense sum to a comparative 
trifle. Christ very forcibly signifies the vast 
amount of our obligations towards God, by re- 
presenting the servant as owing his Lord ten 
thousand talents ; a sum nearly equivalent to two 
million sterling, and which he could clearly 
never have the means to pay. The compara- 
tively trifling debts due from man to man are, 
with equal significancy, implied by the hundred 
pence. The inference then becomes exceedingly 
pointed and intelligible. If we cannot forgive 
our equals so insignificant a debt, how can we 
presume to ask the remission of one so much 
more considerable ? There can be little question 
as to his deserts who owes in the proportion of 
ten thousand talents to his God, from whom he 
dares to solicit a release, when he refuses to 
grant a fellow-creature his discharge from a debt 
proportioned to the trifling value of a hundred 
pence. 

Can we be so insensible to the vast difference 
betwixt God and ourselves as to suppose that 
any debt to us can bear the most distant com- 
parison with ours to Him ? Or can we for a 
moment imagine that He will pardon in us what 
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We refuse to pardon in another? If we are just 
in punishing our debtors, must He not be unjust 
in forgiving his ? Immeasurable as is the distance 
between God and man, still God has condes- 
cended to instruct man how to act, and surely 
finite beings such as we are, must greatly err 
where they act diametrically opposite to the 
designs of one who is infinite and eternal. 

If mercy be an attribute of the Almighty, and 
we implore it constantly in our own behalf, do 
we not fully admit that we deserve it not, when 
we deny it to those who seek it from ourselves ; 
more particularly, when the proportions be- 
tween what we pray for and what is desired 
from us are so vastly considerable ? Can any 
of us place our hands upon our hearts, and seri- 
ously pronounce that we are ^more sinned 
against than sinning ?" Surely if some trespass 
against us, we cannot say that we never equally 
trespass against others, and yet where we do so, 
I imagine we generally expect to be forgiven. 

Now we know that the Lord God Almighty 
cannot trespass. If then He can pardon the 
offences of those for whom He has done so much, 
shall we deny our forgiveness to those for whom 
we can have done so little ? It behoves us to 
remember that ^ he shall have judgment without 
mercy who hath showed no mercy.'' 

The third thing set in opposition in the parable 
is, the most signal clemency to the most odious 
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cruelty. The contrast in the conduct bf the 
King and his servant is remarkable. The latter^ 
when payment was demanded of him^ fell down 
at his master's feet^ s^yiug^ ^ Liord^ have patience 
with me^ and I will pay thee all." Though he was 
aware that such an engagement never could 
have been fulfilled by him^ he nevertheless made 
the promise^ expecting only to defer the evil 
day. He knew hb guilt to be so greats that he 
did not dare to calculate upon a more favourable 
issue to his prayer than the simple grant of his 
request. But the benevolent sovereign far ex- 
ceeded his expectations by forgiving him the 
whole debt. So also the merciful King of Heaven 
frequently exceeds the desires of those who 
appeal to him in sincerity of heart and with 
humility of spirit ; as when the wise son of 
David prayed for ^an understanding heart to 
judge his people^'' in addition to this^ God granted 
him riches and honours and length of days. 

The conduct of the wicked debtor is now 
placed in striking opposition to that of his Lord. 
When implored by his fellow servant^ in every 
respect his equal and who owed him only a 
hundred pence^ to favour him with a short delay, 
this unrelenting creditor not only refuses his 
supplication but adds injury to the refusal. He 
lays violent hands upon him^ seizes him by the 
throaty and then casts him into prison. Thus 
different are the ways of God and man. Shall 
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we however be told that such instances of op- 
pression as that described in the parable are 
but seldom witnessed among us? Are they 
not^ on the contrary^ of daily occurrence, and 
moreover so numerous as to be almost regarded 
with indifference? Are not such actions con* 
stantly glossed over under the hollow pretences 
of justice^ of satisfying the rigid scruples of 
honour^ and keeping up a pretended dignity of 
character^ which would be far more ^ honoured in 
the breach than the observance ?'' Does not 
what in modem phrase is termed society fre- 
quently^ in her tyranny^ impose false principles 
upon the consciences of men which religion can* 
not recognize ; and does not the doctrine of re- 
quiting injuries with wrong stand most prominent 
among them ? Does not honour^ as her laws are 
now interpreted^ but too often determine upon 
sanguinary revenge as the highest test of a 
brave and noble mind ? and is not the principle 
of mutual murder established among us as the 
unavoidable^ or at least the only honourable^ 
means of settling injuries? But can we suppose 
that man^ in order to support his assumed dig** 
nities^ shall violate with impunity the laws of 
God and of nature, when that Omnipotent Being 
who framed them both has commanded that they 
shall not be broken? Can the man who^ for 
some trifling injury^ is only to be appeased by 
the blood of his offender^ dare look up to his 
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Maker^ imploring that mercy which he has so 
ruthlessly denied to another? Alas! the prin- 
ciples of revenge are so widely diffused among 
the different societies of men^ but modified and 
presented under such various plausible aspects^ 
that it is not only contemplated without reproach^ 
but really often applauded as an exercise of 
justice. 

But to return to the parable. The unrelent- 
ing creditor we may observe condemned himself 
by casting his fellow servant into prison. If the 
latter deserved punishment^ the former could 
not be worthy of forgiveness. And this will be 
the more strikingly obvious if we only consider 
the vast disproportion between the debts of the 
two^ as well as the incalculable inequality of 
condition between the creditors and their respec- 
tive debtors. The punishment too of the unmer- 
ciful servant is to be remarked. He was in 
turn cast into prison^ there to remain until he 
should pay the whole that was due unto his lord ; 
and as this was impossible for him ever to do^ 
his imprisonment was consequently to be eter- 
nal. ^^ So likewise shall my heavenly Father do 
also unto you, if ye from your hearts forgive 
not every one his brother their trespasses." 

These, we are to recollect, are the words of 
Him who came down from heaven to dwell 
among the sons of men, that he might teach 
them the way of God in truth, and redeem their 
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souls from the bondage of corruption, who, 
after he had rendered up his life a sacrifice for 
their guilt, returned to the throne of his glory to 
be their Advocate in heaven. It is important to us 
all to consider, that whether we address the Deity 
in public or in private worship, we make our for- 
giveness of others an express condition upon 
which we solicit pardon for ourselves. If then 
at the very moment we are offering up that ex- 
pressive form of supplication which our blessed 
Lord has commanded us to use when we pray, 
we still harbour feelings of resentment against 
any ; — if in short we are not at peace with all 
mankind, we absolutely invoke the wrath of 
heaven instead of conciliating its mercy. It is 
perfectly undeniable that our merciless conduct 
to others must deservedly recoil upon our own 
heads, when we virtually pray to God that it 
should do so every time we appeal to Him in 
that form of petition which he has himself con- 
descended to frame for our use. 

Can any thing be a greater insult to that Al- 
mighty Being, whom we have this day so so- 
lemnly addressed in his holy temple, than to 
beseech his blessings upon such conditions as, 
if complied with^ must issue in our destruction? 
Is it not mere trifling to supplicate his mer- 
cies upon terms that must render those mercies 
ineffectual ? And we certainly do this whenever 
we pray to him under feelings of enmity towards 
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our fellow creatures. We cannot surely expect 
if we forgave not^ and when too our very prayers 
as it were condemn us^ that God will so far en- 
courage our virant of mercy towards an offending 
brother as to pardon us whilst we^ on our 
parts^ are remorselessly vicdating his positive 
commands, even at the moment when we wre 
expressly stipulating in our petitions to be 
forgiven precisely in proportion as we forgive. 
We are moreover to consider further^ that 
whenever we assemble together for public 
worship^ we profess to be at peace with all man- 
kind^ and though this profession be not made 
in any explicit form of words^ it is nevertheless 
sufficiently implied in our prayers. Do we trot 
solemnly implore God that he will ^^ bless and 
keep all his people ;^ that he will ^' bring into 
the way of truth all such as have erred and are 
deceived ;" that he will ^' have mercy upon all 
men ;" that he will ^^ forgive our enemies^ perse- 
cutors and slanderers ?'' and if we deny them 
forgiveness^ is it not a perfect mockery in us to 
solicit their pardon from God ? In such a case we 
cannot really desire what we pray for ; for what 
interest can we feel in the remission of their sins 
against their Creator^ whom we are too unrelent- 
ing to pardon for their trespasses against our- 
selves ? If we offer up petitions to heaven in 
which our hearts are not interested^ we never 
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surely can suppose that the Searcher of hearts 
will receive them j and if we are indiflFerent 
about their success^ we decidedly insult him by 
offering them up. Words alone can impart no 
efBcacy to our supplications ; they must bear 
the impression of sincerity and truths or they will 
^' altogether become abominable." 

Nothing can well be stronger throughout the 
evangelical scriptures than the exhortation 
that ^ men should dwellj together in unity and 
godly love/' St. Peter's exhortation is, ^*be 
ye all of one mind> having compassion one 
of another ; love as brethren, be pitiful, be 
courteous." Passages of precisely similar im- 
port abound throughout the New Testament. 
The love of our kind is no less the law of nature 
than the law of religion. Can we conceive a 
stronger tie to attach us to each other, than our 
equality by nature 7 ^' For all men have an 
entrance into life and the like going out." Com- 
munity of sorrows should make us friends. We 
only encrease our evils here and our perils here- 
after by becoming foes. ^ Man as a solitary indi- 
vidual is a very wretched being. As long as he 
stands detached from his kind, he is possessed 
neither of happiness nor of strength. We are 
framed by nature to unite. We are impelled 
towards each other by the compassionate in- 
stincts of our frame. We are linked by a thou- 
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sand connections founded on our common 
wants."* 

Mutual forgiveness is the encourager as well 
as the strengthener of our dearest associations ; 
and when this is banished from our communities^ 
we may take up the beautiful exclamation of the 
psalmist — ^' Oh ! that I had wings like a dove ! 
for then I would fly away and be at rest. Lo ! 
then I would wander far off and remain in the 
wilderness : I would hasten my escape from the 
wintry storm and tempest^ for I have seen vio- 
lence and strife in the city : mischief and sor- 
row are in the midst of it ; deceit and guile de- 
part not from her streets." When we remem- 
ber that he who laid down for us the inestimable 
price of a life^ spotless as perfection could 
render it^ taught forgiveness of injuries as one 
of the paramount virtues of a righteous man^ we 
may be assured that we cannot evade its prac- 
tice without in some measure disclaiming him^ 
and thereby perhaps frustrating in ourselves the 
blessed effects of his meritorious cross and 
passion. 

How eminently did he practice himself the 
lesson which he so anxiously taught, and this 
too under circumstances of peculiar difficulty. 
"When hanging convulsed upon the cross, reek- 
ing with his precious blood, mocked by the 

* Blair, Sermon vi.. On Gentleness. 
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insulting rabble^ who gnashed upon him with 
their teeth and wagged their heads at him in 
scorn, he still put up his prayers to the throne 
of omnipotent mercy in their behalf — ^^ Father 
forgive them, for they know not what they do.^ 
If even in the very agonies of a most tormenting 
death the blessed Redeemer of mankind could 
forgive those who accumulated such tortures 
upon him^ what account shall we render of our- 
selves, when summoned before him at the close 
of time, if we have taken vengeance for wrongs 
by which we did not suffer ? 

The excuse so frequently offered by many for 
retaining their hatred towards those who have 
injured them, that it is out of their power to for- 
give, is both frivolous and false ; since forgive- 
ness is a simple determination of the will, and 
all its determinations are under the immediate 
control of our reason, however directed by our 
passions. We are not impelled to do wrong by 
an irresistible impulse. If we were, we could be 
under no responsibility for sin. We are not 
placed here to conflict with impossibilities. 
We can as easily pardon as condemn, and a 
virtuous mind would, I imagine, find the latter 
much the more difficult task of the two. To 
maintain then that it is out of our power to 
forgive, is to tax God with positively command- 
ing us to do what he has rendered impossible to 

be done ; which is manifestly adding impiety to 

u 
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disobedience. — As we can at all times forgive if 
we will^ it may not be unimportant for us to 
consider, that before any one can go out of this 
world at peace with God he must first be 
at peace with man; and I cannot express a 
stronger motive to excite our endeavours to be 
so^ nor conclude therefore better than in the 
words of our blessed Saviour — *' forgave, and ye 
shall be forgiven." 



SERMON XIX. 



ON CHRIST'S ADVENT. 



PhILIPPIANS, chap. IV. PART OP YBRSB 5. 

The Lord is at hand. 



We are now rapidly approaching the anniver- 
sary of that memorable day to which the evan- 
geh'cal prophet so expressly pointed when he 
uttered the divine proclamation ^' to the daugh- 
ter of Zion ; behold thy salvation cometh.^ 
When ^ the day-spring from on high'' was to 
visit the abodes of guilt and misery ; when ^^ the 
fountain of living waters'' was to pour its fer- 
tilizing streams over this blighted earthy and 
fructify those plains where sin had spread 
her desolation. Long had they^ especially dis- 
tinguished with the title of God^s peculiar 
people, been benighted in the darkness of their 
own lusts ; long had they discarded the purity 

of other days ; long braved the punishment of 

V 2 
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death and hell. Still Heaven forbore its ven- 
geance^ and the divine mercy stepped in to save 
where justice might have condemned. 

At the time we are now contemplating^ the 
state of the Jews was sufficiently deplorable^ but 
the " Lord was at hand,** and they might have 
gained a spiritual supremacy over the nations^ 
had they not sacrificed their eminent advantages 
to the wretched ambition of establishing a tem- 
poral dominion. Perhaps at no period of the 
world was the advent of a Saviour so necessary 
as at the season of his appearance among 
the sons of men. Rome was^ so to speak^ the 
mistress of the world. She had bound ^ Kings 
with chains and Nobles with fetters of iron.* 
Her mighty resources and the talents of her 
people had secured to her idolatries a dignity 
and an influence which they had never previously 
obtained. Paganism^ sheltered under her supre- 
macy, softened by the refinements and dignified 
by the learning of her sons, threatened 
almost^entirely to exclude the knowledge of the 
true God. Moreover the Jews, a people emi- 
nently distinguished by the Deity, and the 
only people upon earth so distinguished, had 
much degenerated in religion, character and 
morals. They were reduced from a free and 
independent nation to a state of odious vassalage ; 
and, to crown their misfortune, one of the most 
merciless monsters in the records of time reigned 
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over them as their monarch and their tyrant. 
They had long trifled with the forbearance of 
Heaven, and had not entirely escaped its wrath ; 
for therefore, as said the prophet, ^hath the 
curse devoured the earth, and they that dwell 
therein are desolate. The new wine moumeth, 
the vine languisheth, all the merry-hearted do 
sigh.'' The curse here mentioned had already 
been felt under the rigid rule of the Babylonian 
despot, and yet the punishment was insufficient 
to subdue the corruptions which had cankered to 
the very marrow the ^degenerate seed of Abra- 
ham. 

In the midst of a dark and troubled time, when 
sin had tainted up to their source the pure 
streams of virtue ; when religion was made the 
stepping stone to mere worldly acquisitions; 
when the Deity was invoked as a debtor to his 
creatures for oblations of ^ the blood of bulls 
and of goats'* and ^ of calves of a year old;" for 
the observation of fasts and a few trifling aus- 
terities, — in short, at the very crisis of a period 
when ^ their guilt was as scarlet,** the promised 
Redeemer came to visit a degraded world, to 
reclaim, to atone for, to save. In spite of the 
universal depravity of mankind, still ^ God so 
loved the world that he sent his only begotten 
Son, that whosoever believeth in him should not 
perish, but have everlasting life.** 

At the coming of the ^ Prince of Peace** we 
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find that not only beyond the boundaries of 
Palestine^ Idolatry held her empire of darkness 
and of deaths but that the swollen stream of 
iniquity had urged its turgid course through the 
whole extent of her holy land, — a land even 
then consecrated by the virtues of its early 
patriarchs ; that moral corruptions had long 
tainted the hallowed waters of Jordan ; that 
long had the daughter of Zion been defiled. 
At Ghrist^s advent upon earth, Jerusalem might 
have been truly pronounced ^ to be as Sodom, 
to be like unto Gomorrah.'' The Jews were 
split into different and hostile sects ; their 
religion had been vitiated by false glosses and 
barbarous innovations.. A gigantic outline was 
all that remained — the substance had departed. 
The Sadducees denied the resurrection of the 
body, and courted only those enjoyments which 
are solicited by the mere animal senses. With 
them morality was nothing better than a theory, 
at once overthrown by the dictates of reason and 
the bias of nature. When the coming therefore 
of the blessed Jesus disappointed their expecta- 
tions of a temporal deliverer, the gall of their 
rancour became overcharged, and all that pa$sioa 
could prompt or malice devise, they directed 
against him who came to deliver them from the 
horrors of eternal death. The Pharisees framed 
their system of life upon what they termed ^ the 
traditions of the elders,'' which consisted .of 
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^cunningly devised fables '^ that favoured the 
juggles of '^a corrupt policy and established 
the ascendancy of the priesthood. These tra- 
ditions were readily advocated and as readily 
received, because they allowed a latitude of 
practice in the concerns of morality and religion 
which could not have been tolerated by a just 
interpretation of theJViosaic ritual. ThePharisees 
considered that by a strict observance of the law 
in letter, though not in spirit, they had a positive 
demand on God's mercy which in justice he 
could not refuse. When therefore the Saviour, 
instead of advancing them to worldly honours 
as they expected, exposed the fallacy of their 
pretensions, and preached unto them ^righte- 
ousness and judgment to come,'* the adverse 
sects immediately united in merciless hostility 
towards him, pursuing him even to the grave 
with a virulency of malice at which the very 
heathens expressed their disgust. 

At the period to which we are now adverting 
the voice of ancient prophesy had long prepared 
the Jews to expect that ^ the Lord was at hand.^ 
The advent of the divine nature, clothed in 
human flesh, had been clearly announced to 
the twelve tribes by their prophets through a 
regular succession of ages. ^ In that day will I 
cause the horn of the house of Israel to bud 
forth, and I will give thee the opening of the 
mouth in the midst of them, and they shall know 
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that I am the Lord.*' The reference here to 
the Messiah was acknowledged by the Jews. The 
prophesies of Isaiah are most express and full 
upon the subject. Jeremiah has remarkably 
signified it. ^ How long wilt thou go about, O 
thou backsliding daughter, for the Lord hath 
created a new thing in the earth, a woman shall 
compass a man." That is, in other words, as 
we find it in Isaiah, ^ a virgin shall bear a son.'' 

That the Jewish nation had a general ex- 
pectation of the Messiah's advent about the 
period of Christ's birth, is evident from the 
writings of the holy Evangelists as well as from 
contemporary history; but they had mistaken 
both the character and purposes of his ministry. 
They were now tributary to a great and power- 
ful nation. The Roman arms had acquired an 
incredible extent of dominion, and to this gi- 
gantic power the proud-spirited Jews were re- 
luctantly forced to succumb. They were oppressed 
by grievous taxations, fettered by civil ordinances 
against which their haughty spirits rebelled, and 
to complete their miseries, the tyrant Herod was 
their King, They looked forward therefore to 
the Emmanuel's coming as to that of a deliverer 
who should release them from their secular 
trials. They proclaimed that a prince was about 
to be born into the world who should wade 
through carnage and blood to rescue them from 
the hands of their powerful oppressors. Their 
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imaginations were heated by glowing pictures of 
worldly splendour ; and war with all its ^ pomp 
and circumstance,'' its horrors and its renown, 
seems to have been the terrible subject of their 
visionary hopes. 

Such was the moral and political state of the 
Jewish nation at the birth of the Lord of righ- 
teousness. How great then must have been 
their disappointment in the issue, when they 
found that his coming, at which ^ the daughter of 
Zion was to sing and Israel to shout," was 
markedbyno external splendours, and thatinstead 
of assuming the sword or the sceptre, in meek- 
ness and humility he ^ went about doing good,'* 
not even having ^ where to lay his head.'' That 
" horn of Salvation which the Lord hath raised 
up for us in the house of his servant David" 
was not the deliverer so ardently longed for by 
that " faithless and perverse generation." They 
therefore, through the whole term of his illus- 
trious life, pursued him with all the fiery rancour 
of disappointed ambition. ^He was despised 
and rejected of men." His unexampled in- 
nocence proved rather a provocative to persecu- 
tion than an incentive to love. 

Though the blessed Jesus came into the world 
in the endearing character of a Mediator betwixt 
an outraged God and a reproachful people, and 
*^to turn the hearts of the disobedient to the 
wisdom of the just," he was nevertheless re- 
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ceived with every mark of opprobrium by the 
superior Jews. He was every where vilified 
and abused; every where met by them with 
vituperation^ contumely, and scorn. ^ He was 
delivered to the Gentiles^ to mock and to scourge 
and to crucify him.^ ^ For our sakes he bare 
reproach^ and we hid as it were our faces from 
him." ^ He was despised and we esteemed him 
not." ^ He gave his back to the smiters and hid 
not his face from shame and spitting." ^ He died 
for our sins." 

Shall we then look back upon this melancholy 
event with cold indifference^ — melancholy indeed 
in the circumstance^ but glorious in the issue^ — 
and remain passive in that work of Salvation 
which he thus suffered to complete^ when with- 
out our own co*operation it never can be realized 
to us ? God forbid that we should I Where are 
the fruits of gain, even in worldly matters, derived 
to a passive spirit ? Is it the slothful, or they who 
labour for them, that mostly obtain the riches of 
the world ? So is it only to those who strive for 
them that the treasures of heaven are secured. 
Can we remember that the Lamb was slaugh* 
tered to save the souls of men, long ^ sicklied 
o'er" with the deadly taint of original guilt, and 
not daily prostrate ourselves before him in hum- 
ble acknowledgment of such amazing condes- 
cension and so little deserved? How do we 
acknowledge our obligations to our fellow crea- 
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iures ? Often by the most flattering attentions^ 
the most unintermitting endeavours to evince our 
sense of the kindness received. And yet where 
is he that would die for us ! Where is he that 
would sacrifice his own comfort to secure ours ? 
But Christ did more than this : — his life was one 
continued scene of privation and trouble endured 
^ for us and for our salvation." He not only 
*^died for our sins and rose again for our justi- 
fication,'' but he is still ^ at the right hand of 
God, making intercession for us,'' Do we then 
owe him no acknowledgment ? Do we owe him 
no love ? Is there no gratitude due here ? Let 
us pause a moment. How do we acknowledge 
him, how love him, and to what degree of fervour 
does our gratitude for him rise ? To know him 
is to love him. If therefore we love him not we 
know him not, and if we know him not, we can 
be none of his. For he says of his flock, ^ I 
know my sheep and am known of mine ;" we 
cannot consequently be of his flock if we do not 
know him, when he has so universally proclaimed 
himself and so signally shown himself to be 
* the shepherd and bishop of our souls.'* 

What has he not done for us ! His merit is 
sufficient to cancel all our offences if we only 
use the means of rendering that merit available. 
His name is the password to eternal life. ^ There 
is none other," says the Apostle, ^ whereby man 
can be saved." Who then shall calculate the 
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peril of those by whom he is rejected ? His blood 
18 the seal of our justification^ but of theirs only 
who not simply confess but feel him to be their 
Saviour and their God. Such has ^ he redeemed 
unto God by his blood out of every kindred and 
tongue and people and nation." 

From what has been said, it will, I imagine, 
suflSciently appear that no period in the history 
of mankind could have been better chosen for 
the advent of a Saviour than the time in which 
he appeared : and nothing can more illustriously 
exhibit the extent of God's mercy, than sending 
his only begotten Son among men to save them 
from impending destruction when the measure of 
their iniquity was well nigh full. This is indeed 
a matter which is far from suflSciently con- 
sidered among us, and much less suflSciently felt. 
In contemplating the incarnation of the divine 
nature, we are too apt to look upon it simply as 
forming a constituent and necessary part of one 
grand scheme of Providence, without consider- 
ing it in its abstract relation to the higher and 
exclusive attributes of Deity, and as constituting 
the most extraordinary exercise of Omnipotent 
mercy which that ineflfable nature could exhibit, 
without debasing its perfections. We do not seem 
to observe those peculiar marks of the divine 
love towards us by which it is so conspicuously 
distinguished, or ingratitude towards God, for 
this especial extension of his favour would cease 
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to be so general an inmate of the human hearty 
and we should exclaim with the holy fervor of 
the psalmist^ ^As the hart panteth after the 
water-brooks, so panteth my soul after thee, O 
God.'' 

Though as Christians we acknowledge all 
that has been done to purchase our redemption, 
yet how few among us by comparison seem 
sensible of the vast debt of obligation which 
must be due to an Almighty end immutable 
Being, who descended from the throne of his 
glory to take upon him the form of his fallen 
creatures only that he might snatch them from 
impending perdition by submitting to the agony 
and humiliation of a malefactor's death ! Tlie 
words of the prophet, it is to be feared, will but 
too frequently find their application among us 
of this generation. '' And they come unto thee 
as the people cometh, and they sit before thee 
as my people, and they hear thy words, but they 
will not do them: for with their mouths they 
show much love, but their heart goeth after their 
covetousness." 

Important indeed as is the knowledge of 
Christ, nay absolutely essential as it is to our 
salvation, do we not content ourselves with a 
superficial knowledge merely, when we cannot 
know him too intimately ; since without an in- 
timate acquaintance with him, we can acquire 
none of that true ^ wisdom which is from above,'' 
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and which alone ^ keepeth the feet cf his saints.'' 
It is his especial gift and ^ his saints like it well." 
If we would ^ hold fast the profession of our 
faith without waverings" and preserve it from 
languishing into a mere dull inactive belief^ we 
shall ever keep alive the remembrance of 
^ God in Christ reconciling the world unto him- 
selfy and not imputing their trespasses unto 
them." We shall never stifle the recollection 
of that blessed atonement for the guilt of man 
which has obviated the dreadful consequences of 
his fall and exalted his views to the glorious 
prospect of everlasting life. We shall make it 
the anchor of our hopes. We shall never suffer 
the impression which it ought to awaken within 
us to g^ow languid, but always cherish it as a 
means of actuating us to that holy exercise in 
our christian profession which shall bring us 
safely through the perplexities and dangers of 
this agitated world. We shall make it the sub- 
ject of a zealous^ practical faith that discovers 
itself in its works^ rather than of a cold^ unopera- 
tive belief^ which yields a dull assent without 
warming the heart into corresponding action. 

Let us remember that ^ the Lord is at hand ;^ 
" he is about our path^ and about our bed f he 
is ever near when we call upon him, always to 
be found when sought for. Christian ! where 
is thy fear ? Sinner ! where is now thy des- 
pair? He came into the world "to redeem 
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all things unto himself.'' He came down from 
Heaven ^ to save sinners/ why then do we not 
go to him for life, for liberty, for glory ? Why do 
we not ^ abide in Him," and cling to him as the 
rock of our salvation, against which ^ the gates of 
hell shall not prevail." Let us consider that 
" the kingdoms of the world shall become the 
kingdoms of our Lord and of his Christ, and 
that he shall reign for ever and ever." What 
glorious promises I what a prospect for the 
Christian's exultation ! ^ This is the Lord's doing 
and it is marvellous in our eyes." But for the 
Saviour, eternal death had been our portion, but 
now ^ our life is hid with Christ in God.'* And 
though ^ it doth not yet appear what we shall 
be," still ^ we know that when he shall appear 
we shall be like him, for we shall see him as 
he is." 

If we do not feel that there is a connexion 
between us and our blessed Saviour, more 
durable, more important, more binding than any 
which can be formed even by the closest ties of 
consanguinity, we cannot certaintly be ^ one with 
Christ and Christ with us ;" we cannot surely 
love him as he has loved us, which he so abun- 
dantly proved by dying to expiate our guilt. 
In proportion as we love him less, we shall love 
the world more j and we are never to forget that 
they who are the most wedded to the world are 
the furthest " absent from the Lord." 
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If we felt our connexion with the Redeemer as 
his earnest and loving disciples^ it would never 
cease fully to engage our hearts^ whenever our 
minds are occupied with the important business 
of futurity, according to those affecting words of 
St. Paul. * The love of Christ constraineth us 
because we thus judge, that if one died for all, 
then were all dead ; and that he died for all, 
that they which live should not henceforth live 
unto themselves, but unto him which died for 
them and rose again. Wherefore henceforth 
know we no man after the flesh ; yea, though we 
have known Christ after the flesh, yet now 
henceforth know we him no more. Therefore 
if any man be in Christ, he is a new creature ; 
old things are past away ; behold all things are 
become new.'' 

Though the blessed Jesus has appeared upon 
earth and done for man all that a God of infinite 
justice as well as of infinite mercy can do, con- 
sistent with his immutable perfections, still who 
among us is satisfied ? The present is indeed an 
occasion in which we naturally direct our thoughts 
to that truly glorious period when ^the Lord was 
at hand,** when there ^ went out a decree from 
Csesar Augustus that all the world should be 
taxed,'' which brought Mary the Mother of 
Jesus from Nazareth to Bethlehem to give birth 
to the promised Emmanuel, and which miracle 
of love was celebrated by angels with hymns 
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of joy. Though at this distance of time we are 
not permitted to be spectators of the first me- 
morable advent of the Son of God — an event 
which was designed to be witnessed by earlier 
generations — we nevertheless behold its effects 
in all their vast and encreasing amplitude. We 
have seen the glorious gospel of our Redeemer^ 
like a mighty colossus, striding over a benighted 
world. We have seen the mustard-seed spring 
up into a vigorous tree, whose branches are 
fanned by all the winds of Heaven, beneath whose 
protecting canopy the fowls of the air, of every 
clime and feather, together with the " cattle upon 
a thousand hills,'^ may find shelter and repose. 

When we look at the depravity which, like a 
sweeping deluge, overspread the world at the 
coming of ^ the Prince of Peace,^ the idolatry 
of the Gentile, the depraved worship of the Jew, 
and the licentiousness of all, can we too fervently 
adore the Creator for his mercy in sending his 
beloved, his only begotten, Son upon earth, to 
take upon himself the infirmities of our flesh, only 
that he might expiate by an ignominious death 
the guilt of a degraded world ? 

There is indeed much to engage our aflFec- 
tions in all the various displays of divine 
mercy. Had we been angels, pure and sinless 
angels, still our merits would have fallen far 
short of God's blessed dispensations. And yet 
even as rebels against his authority, he has put 
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it in our power still to reap in eternity the 
richest harvest of his blessings. For us he 
has overcome deaths and opened the gates 
of everlasting life. Let me then^ in con- 
clusion^ exhort you to draw near unto Christ : 
he ^ is at hand" to hear and answer your peti- 
tions. And betwixt the present and that day 
when we shall, if it be God's will, all meet to 
commemorate his birth, let us daily represent 
to our minds the atnazing circumstances of his 
humble entrance into the world, and his affecting 
departure out of it; seriously preparing our- 
selves to partake of the sacrament of his 
precious body and blood. Whilst with anxious 
and grateful hearts we celebrate his miraculous 
birth, may we also unite in commemorating 
his afflicting death, and endeavour^ as far as in 
us lies, to render all the race of Adam in love 
with Him who has so signally extended his love 
to all mankind. 



SERMON XX. 



ON RELIGIOUS INSINCERITY. 



MiCAH, CHAP. YII. VERSB 1. 

Woe is me ! for I am as when they have gathered the sum- 
mer-fruits, as the grape- gleanings of the vintage : there is no 
cluster to eat : my soul desired the first-ripe fruit. 



In these words the prophet speaks as the repre- 
sentative of the churchy pouring forth, as frona. 
her^ a pathetic lamentation upon the spiritual 
state of her members ; good men being like the 
gleaning after the summer fruits have been 
gathered in. There is no cluster to be found, 
only here and there a solitary grape which the 
Lord of the harvest had overlooked or left to be 
plucked by the gleaners. In the Christian church 
a similar lamentation might be made^ for although 
there may be found something more than a mere 
gleanings still the clusters are at all times but too 
few^ and of the ^ first-ripe fruit'' there is an equal 

scarcity. There is often indeed a good blossom* 

X 2 
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ing, but the sun of prosperity too frequently 
withers the opening promise ; the fierce storms 
of passion shatter^ or the insidious blight of sin 
frustrates the future harvest It is not to be denied 
that^ to a superficial observer^ in the Christian 
church there is no lack of members, but ^ go 
round about her, mark ye well her bulwarks/ and 
you will find that her ^ tower s'' are garrisoned 
by a very lax and careless soldiery. There is, no 
doubt, much ostensible religion abroad, still the 
vital principle is commonly wanting. The life- 
blood of devotion seems not to warm or impel 
the heart, but passes over it with a cold, sluggisk 
and superficial circulation. The Christian church 
is often thronged, it is true ; but the whispering, 
the smiling, the sleeping, so constantly witnessed 
there, tell the observer, in terms too plain to be 
mistaken, how little real devotion exists among 
those who crowd the Lord's sanctuary. 

If you ask me why persons with such luke- 
warm feelings goto church, I answer, that in the 
opinion of many the necessity of exhibiting a 
proper example to their dependants is a wor- 
thy and sufficient motive. And in truth, so far 
as it goes, it is laudable, but it does not go far 
enough. No motive of religion which has riot 
God, in connexion with our own salvation, ex- 
clusively for its object, can have any influence in 
promoting for us the security of that condition 
which commences with the final lapse of time. 
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Those worshippers who appear outwardly righte- 
ous to men, go to church chiefly in order that 
they may obtain the respect of those around them 
for a sanctity which they do not possess. They 
consider the fair opinion of the world the sum of 
human attainment. This is to them ^ the pearl 
of great price ^ for which they barter their im- 
mortal souls. Such persons may be justly 
classed with those among the Jews of our 
Saviour's time, who ^ made clean the outside of 
the cup and the platter, but whose inward parts 
were full of ravening and wickedness.'' To 
them with equal propriety may be applied the 
question, ^ Ye fools ! did not he who made that 
which is without make that which is within 
also?'' ' 

Who is there of so obtuse a reason as to imagine 
for an instant that the external act, independent 
of the motive, can have any influence with him 
who " readeth the thoughts and intents of the 
heart ?" And yet I have no hesitation in declar- 
ing that many come to church without a single 
spark of true piety ; and with bosoms as cold 
to the influx of real devotion as the breast 
of an infidel. This may seem a stern and 
cruel charge : it is not however made upon 
vague surmise or unfounded assumption^ but 
upon the sanctions of experience. The thing in 
truth is too notorious even to imply the necessity 
of proof. This ought not to be. Do not delude 
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yourselves >vith a fallacy too shallow to betray a 
rational mind. The semblance can never coun- 
tervail the reality. Under no circumstances will 
the mask pass for the natural face. The mere 
show of piety is a presumptuous and criminal 
imposition. It is as far from the truth as impiety 
itself^ and can have no value in the eyes of one 
who will not be beguiled into accepting the 
shadow for the substance. ^ Be not deceived ; 
God is not mocked.'' To Him the hypocrite 
stands revealed^ and He does not esteem him 
better than the scorner. 

There are others again who go to church in 
obedience to a reputable custom which has been 
transmitted to them from their ancestors^ and the 
compliance with which^ as they imagine^ just 
makes the difference between orderly and dis- 
orderly members of the community. Will you 
not be surprised when I tell you that many who 
come to the Lord's sanctuary come^ not to pray^ 
but merely to go through the forms of devotion ? 
and you would be much more surprised^ if you 
had the opportunity^ as the minister has^ of over- 
looking his congregation at a glance^ to find how 
few are the symptoms of piety by comparison 
with the number of worshippers who resort to 
the courts of the Lord's house. Persons assem- 
bled to perform their devotions are Uttle aware 
how obvious is their indifference to the preacher, 
however he may appear not to perceive it ; what 
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must it be then to Him ^ whose eyes are in every 
place^ beholding the evil and the good l^ 

The idea of going to church simply to recite 
a few prepared invocations and forms of thanks- 
givings while the mind is utterly abstracted from 
the impressions^ and the heart dead to the emo- 
tions which those forms were intended to excite^ 
is the most preposterous illusion that can be 
entertained. It is in fact to deride God — to 
^mock at his sabbaths.'' Yet this is precisely 
the manner in which sabbath-worship is per- 
formed by many sober Christians who enjoy the 
reputation of leading a godly life^ because they 
are grave in their general habits and regular in 
their attendance at public prayer. Of such^ 
notwithstanding^ it may be said^ ^ Lo^ ibis is the 
man that made not God his strength^ but trusted 
in the abundance of his riches^ and strengthened 
himself in wickedness;" — not in positive but in 
negative wickedness, by leaving undone what he 
ought to have done. Such a person cannot be 
compared to ^ the first-ripe fruit f he is not like 
^ a green olive-tree in the house of God, trusting 
in his mercy for ever and ever f but ^ like the 
rush which, whilst it is yet in its greenness and 
not cut down, withereth before any other herb.'* 

It is really essential that we should know the 
value of our own acts. It is the extreme of folly 
to act upon our own authority when the authority 
of God and of all wise men is agsunst us» We 
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incur a truly awful responsibility when we with- 
draw our hearts from the governance of Him who 
can alone direct them securely^ and cast ourselves 
upon our own feeble resources for the attain- 
ment of ^ that anchor of the soul^ sure and stead- 
fast^" which the Almighty alone can supply. It 
is clear that we cannot impose upon God; 
where then can be the advantage^ unless to 
deceive our fellow creatures be such, in ^ having 
a form of godliness, but denying the power 
thereof.'' The verdure that surrounds the volcano 
does not still, though it may hide, the turbulence 
and combustion within. We shall gain nothing 
by persuading ourselves that we are pious, if we 
really are not so. As the dress does not con- 
stitute the man, so neither does <he spiri- 
tual exterior constitute the saint. " To profess 
to know God, but in works to deny him,** will be 
no passport to the future inheritance of his ever- 
lasting kingdom. ^ Their circumcision is made 
uncircumcision'' who ^ for a pretence make long 
prayers'' while ^ God is not in all their thoughts." 
We may ^ tread the courts of the Lord's 
house" and yet receive no profit. We may offer 
up our prayers and thanksgivings, but they may 
not be accepted. We may profess a belief in 
all that the scriptures teach, and yet perish ever- 
lastingly. Why ? — simply because we may resort 
to the Christian tabernacle as mere matter of 
form, upon a plea that is false and hollow ; because 
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our prayers and thanksgivings may have no 
fervour, and our faith be all profession. And, 
believe me, this is more frequently the case than 
some — nay, I trust, than many among you, who 
exercise no such equivocal and spurious Christi- 
anity, would be likely to imagine. But such 
worshippers will do well to remember that ^ there 
is no darkness nor shadow of death where the 
workers of iniquity may hide themselves.'' 

Many again go to church in order to keep on 
the safe side. They do not feel convinced that 
it is necessary, though they think it may be so, 
and consequently that it is prudent to avoid a risk, 
arguing to their own minds, with sinister casuis- 
try, that if religion should be a fallacy, they lose 
nothing, though they have no gain ; but that if 
it should not, both their loss and gain will be 
indeed deplorable. Can such calculators be 
aware that every thought of their heart, how- 
ever subtle or evanescent — that the most tran- 
sient impulse of their souls is as familiar to God 
as his own infallible volition ? Do they really 
imagine the most dexterous calculations of 
their selfish casuistry can escape the scrutiny of 
that glance which neither infinitude can circum- 
scribe nor eternity limit ? Vain fatuity ! I say 
again, the coldness evident in congregational 
worship warrants the assumptions which I have 
now laid before you. There is a general want 
of earnestness, of intenseness, of absorption in 
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worshipping assemblies^ which shows that God 
is not the primary object of their thoughts ; and 
if he be not, vain are all your external acts of 
piety. They are mere mummeries^ and will be 
renounced by him who claims the whole heart. 
- "What is the Christian teacher to think when 
he sees around him those who came hither to be 
hearers of the word^ asleep in the midst of 
their prayers^ or sitting in easy listlessness when 
they ought to be upon their knees ? Are not such 
worshippers ^ as the grape-gleanings of the 
vintage,** the refuse of the vineyard ? But to 
such I would say, ^ let us therefore fear lest a 
promise being made of entering into his rest, 
any of you should seem to come short of it. 
Let us labour therefore to enter into that rest/ 
not however " with eye-service, as men-pleasers, 
but as the servants of Christ, doing the will of 
God from the heart, with good will doing service 
as to the Lord, and not to man.*' The idea of 
deluding the Almighty is the imbecility of mad- 
ness. How can it be thought of for a moment ? 
You may as weU attempt to pluck the sun from 
its orbit or dislodge this globe from its axis. 
And yet is not such delusion perpetually at* 
tempted? Are we not continually ^making a 
fair show in the flesh** while * our inward parts 
are very wickedness?** Nothing can be more 
obvious than the insincerity in religion of 
thousands who, without reservation, admit its 
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necessity and importance. They talk of it, nay, 
they affect a rigid and even a stern scrupulosity 
about its observances, when they are far from 
the kingdom of God — and why ? because ^ they 
have not cried unto him with their heart?'' 

Some again come to church out of curiosity, 
to hear the sermon, to criticise its language, and 
cavil at its doctrines. There are many who make 
a practice of runnmg after popular preachers, 
to pamper a gross and craving appetite afl:er 
novelty; like the ancient Athenians, ^ spending 
their time in nothing else but either to tell or 
hear some new thing.** The spiritual minds of 
such person^ are diseased : they imbibe a greater 
variety of religious aliment than they can digest, 
and infirmity, instead of a healthy temperament, 
is the consequence. This rage after novelty ^ is 
not good, but evil.'' It is a vicious longing after 
dainties, a sort of Sybarite spirituality which 
indicates a weak and fluctuating faith. The per- 
petual desire of change is a sure symptom of 
defective piety. To be constantly on the search 
after new preachers is a proof that the holy 
Spirit of God has not made the heart his taber- 
nacle. There is nothing profitable in such 
attendance upon public worship. It is false and 
hollow. Such worshippers have no fixed prin- 
ciples. ^As a bird that wandereth from her 
nest, so is the man that wandereth from his 
place." While he is scouring the wilderness in 
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search of change or of variety, the root of piety 
is blighted by a capricious and unsteady culture. 
He has no settled object. His mind is ^ blown 
about by every wind of doctrine.'' He comes 
not to the Lord's house as to a blessed resource 
against the temptations of the world and the 
flesh. He listens, too often, not to be edified, 
but to cavil. He goes from one place of wor- 
ship to another, and is continually heard des- 
canting upon the respective merits of the 
preachers whom he hears. He is delighted in 
imagining that he has discovered those who 
have been covered with popular applause, to be 
only feeble declaimers or over-rated expositors 
of the divine law. This is at once his pride and 
his joy. He laughs them to scorn, considering 
himself a wise man, though such a sally of in- 
temperance shows him, at least as far as religion 
is concerned, to be an insincere one. " Burning 
lips," says the divine proverb, "and a wicked 
heart, are like a potsherd covered with silver 
dross.'' And he is no better who makes re- 
ligion a pretence for critical ingenuity and 
captious censure. He is scarcely less an object 
of pity than the "madman who casteth fire- 
brands, arrows and death, and saith, am I not in 
sport." Such worshippers are not among the 
^ first-ripe fruits," but the worst " gleanings of 
the vintage." There are however too many such 
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in the Christian church, and they are certainly 
not the least blameworthy of its members. 

There are various other motives, equally 
unbecoming beings for whom Christ died, which 
bring people to church and sufficiently account 
for the indifferent and slovenly manner in which 
congregational worship is performed. Let me 
ask, if one in ten, in the aggregate of church- 
going Christians, ever accepts Christ's invita- 
tion to his holy Supper? I think not. If this 
be so, can it be denied that the church must 
have a large proportion of equivocal worship- 
pers? for I candidly tell you that I suspect 
the sincerity, and therefore very much question 
the validity, of their worship who never receive 
the sacrament. " They outwardly appear righ- 
teous unto men," but inwardly they are imbued 
with *^the leaven of the Pharisees, which is 
hypocrisy." 

I have enumerated a few of the impure motives 
which draw some Christians to church; I need not 
detain you to state the pure motives, because 
they are so obvious, which attract others to the 
tabernacle of their God. There are doubtless 
many sincere and pious worshippers in every 
assembly of his people, but there is neverthe- 
less abundant room in these tumultuous and 
perilous times for the complaint of the prophet. 
And believe me, so long as your devotions in 
the sanctuary are not actuated by a love of your 
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ON THE SIXTH COMMANDMENT. 



Exodus, chap. xx. vbrsb 12. 
Thou shalt not kill. 



In the very express commandments of the De- 
calogue we shall find that there is an extension 
in the application beyond what the bare words^ 
upon a mere literal view of them, may seem to 
convey. And indeed if it were not so, many 
Christians might plead innocence in having 
violated these commandments^ who really have 
greatly infringed them in the spirit though not 
in the letter. The criminality of murder is 
obvious to every one. It is an offence at once 
terrifying and detestable ; and yet the moral 
guilt may be often brought home to those who 
shrink from and abhor the literal act. There 
are many who have been the occasion, the volun- 

Y 
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tary occasion too^ of another's death, that will 
often rest satisfied in the assumption of inno- 
cence only because they have not, like the ruth- 
less assassin, plunged a knife into the bosom of 
their victim. But let it not be imagined that 
the commandment before us applies solely to 
the overt act of killing; for as we may kill 
without being guilty of murder, so also may we 
be guilty of the one without doing the other ; 
the intent, more than the actual deed, consti- 
tuting our moral turpitude. We may violate this 
law in various ways without making ourselves the 
identical instruments of a fellow creature's death, 
since both the cause and the instrument bear an 
equality of guilt. 

St. John has afforded us a suflScient com- 
mentary upon the words of our text, whereby 
we may see that a violation of the law expressed 
in it extends beyond the simple act of killing. 
^ He that hateth his brother is a murderer, and 
ye know that no murderer hath eternal life 
abiding in him.'' We shall perceive by this 
expressive commentary upon the sixth com- 
mandment, that there is a moral as well as a 
personal violation of it; — that both equally 
amount to the crime which it prohibits, and are 
consequently liable to the same penalty. 

We shall now consider in what consists the 
direct, and in what the virtual, though not the 
literal breach of this commandment. I need 
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not take up your time by showing that open, de- 
liberate murder, which the laws of all Christiau 
countries punish with death, is an infraction of 
the divine interdict under our notice, but shall 
confine myself, in this division of the subject, to 
duelling and suicide ; two modes of murder 
which, even in these our times, have their ad- 
vocates and defenders. 

The commandment to which we are now di- 
recting our attention is — ^' Thou shalt not kill.'' 
Wherever therefore we do kill intentionally, 
where it is our own deliberate act and deed, 
however we may attempt to extenuate the crime 
by those pleas, which what are termed the laws 
of honour supply, we must undoubtedly violate 
this prohibitory law of God. He indeed who 
deprives another of life by accident is innocent 
of the crime of murder ; for an action which has 
no foundation in the will of the agent is not 
properly a moral action, and consequently can- 
not be criminal. Neither in war can there be 
any criminality attached to killing, because the 
action of those who kill is not properly their 
own, but that of the government which employs 
them. Whatever degree of guilt therefore may 
attach to such an action, the responsibility be- 
longs to the latter, certainly not to the former : 
and that wars have frequently been, and no 
doubt still frequently are, the appointment of 
divine wisdom, the whole history of the Jews 
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suflSciently attests. However therefore we may 
view it, the command of the text stands absolute, 
and is not to be evaded under any pretence of 
mere factitious right. 

The laws of honour^ as they are absurdly 
termed, — that is those which justify a murderous 
retaliation for injury, — carry their own contra- 
diction upon the very face of them, since they 
are confined to the higher classes of society ; as 
if the social obligations of all classes were not 
the same; as if that could really be dishonourable 
in a prince which would not be equally so in a 
peasant ; as if the essential attributes of moral 
excellence could be restrictively appropriated, 
or could be different in a man of high or low 
degree j as if any moral law could apply exclu- 
sively to the former rank ; as if, in short, the 
immutable laws of God could be contravened 
or abrogated by the mere exculpatory laws of 
man. 

In fact the laws of honour — I mean of honour 
based upon the mere maxims of the world, apart 
from the sanctions of religion — are in reality no 
laws, and therefore cannot be binding upon any 
one. They are often nothing more than the 
arbitrary customs of rash and headstrong spirits, 
who having, as they imagine, discovered a 
justification for the worst enormities, think to 
shield themselves under the imposing shadow 
of a name — or rather under the sanction of 
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a conventional custom which has impiously as- 
sumed the character of a law — in order to pal- 
liate their passions^ to sanctify their revenge, 
and to consecrate their crimes. Can any nice 
distinctions of what is so often falsely termed 
honour render murder not murder ? Can they, 
under any circumstances whatever, neutralize 
the spiritual guilt of a deliberate deed of blood ? 
Will a man, if he with heartless premeditation 
kill another, be exempt from the stigma of 
manslaughter only because he happens to be of 
noble or gentle lineage ? Is it because we give 
a fellow-creature an equal chance of killing us 
that we are therefore the less criminal in killing 
him? Where does the voice of God supply 
such a qualifying proviso in his prohibition 
against murder ? Hear his words. * If any man 
hate his neighbour, and smite him mortally that 
he die, thine eye shall not pity him. Ye shall 
take no satisfaction for the life of a murderer, 
but he shall surely be put to death.'' Here is 
no exception to the duellist. Whoever volun- 
tarily kills, except, as I have said before, in war 
or self-defence, is a murderer to the full extent 
of the term ; and however the laws of men may 
forbear to punish, the laws of God will certainly 
not grant him an acquittal. ^ The Lord abhors 
the blood-thirsty.'' He commands us ^^not to 
avenge ourselves," but rather to *^give place 
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unto wrath y for vengeance is mine^ saith the 
Lord.** 

But how is this injunction obeyed^ if^ upon 
some superficial provocation, we deliberately ex- 
pose ourselves to the hazard of exchanging 
deaths with a fellow-creature equally rash and 
headstrong with ourselves? Can we imagine^ 
I ask again^ that the crime of murder ceases, in 
case of death in a duel, only because we expose 
ourselves to the same chance of destruction with 
our adversary ? On the contrary, our guilt is 
doubled ; because if both happen to fall, we are 
not only guilty o( voluntarily killing a fellow- 
being, but shall also have been the cause of 
death in ourselves. Moreover, the very meeting 
with a deadly intention, though no fatal conse- 
quences should ensue, is a breach of the sixth 
commandment; for the attempt, nay, even <he 
desire, to kill, amounts to the crime of killing, 
in laws both human and divine. 

You may ask me if I make no distinction 
between the assassin and the duellist. I answer, 
that both are murderers where they destroy a 
human life, and that, in the eye of God, there 
is no difference between them. But you may 
tell me that the assassin attacks with an intent 
to kill, and the duellist frequently does not. To 
this I reply, that even where such is the case the 
latter wantonly exposes his own life, which the 
former does not, except from the operation of 
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the laws^ to which both are equally amenable^ 
and moreover becomes a party in the guilt of 
the man whom he opposes in a deadly encoun- 
ter, independent of personally committing a 
breach of God's express and positive command- 
ment. Thus it will appear that the balance of 
guilt between the duellist and the assassin can 
scarcely be distinguished. The sanctions of 
society may indeed palliate the act of the one^ 
as a matter of expediency, but God will detest 
it equally with the crime of the other. The thin 
gloss of human palliation will not alter its cha- 
racter^ or render it not an infraction of a divine 
ordinance. 

The detestation in which the act of killing a 
fellow creature is held by the Almighty may be 
seen from the Mosaic history^ in which it ap- 
pears that cities of refuge were appointed for the 
manslayer to flee to when he had been the acci- 
dental cause of the destruction of human life. If 
found beyond the walls of those cities^ the next 
of kin might put him to death without being 
subject to any judicial injury. ^ The crime of 
deliberate and wilful murder,'' says Sir William 
Blackstone^ ^ is a crime at which human nature 
starts^ and is I believe punished almost univer- 
sally throughout the world with death. The 
words of the Mosaic law^ over and above the 
general precept of Noah, that " whoso sheddeth 
man's blood by man shall his blood be shed/ 
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are very eraphatical in prohibiting the pardon of 
murderers. ^ Moreover ye shall take no satis- 
faction for the life of a murderer who is guilty of 
deaths but he shall surely be put to death ; for 
the laud cannot be cleansed of the blood that is 
shed therein^ but by the blood of him that shed 
it." And therefore the British law has provided 
one course of prosecution^ that by appeal^ where- 
in the King himself is precluded the power of 
pardoning murder : so that were the King of 
England so inclined^ he could not imitate the 
Polish Monarch mentioned by Puffendorf, who 
thought proper to remit the penalties of murder 
to all the nobility^ in an edict with this arrogan^ 
preamble — " We, mitigating the rigour of the 
Divine law/' &c. 

I proceed now to consider the second mode 
of murder, already mentioned, namely, suicide. 
Self-murder is equally an infraction of the com- 
mandment under our notice, because in it there 
is no reservation made in favour of destroying 
ourselves. The Almighty bestowed life upon 
us precisely in the same manner that he has be- 
stowed it upon our neighbours; we therefore 
equally destroy what he has thus given by 
killing ourselves as by killing any one of them. 
What earthly reason can we have for supposing, 
when the express terms of the divine command- 
ment are ^* Thou shalt not kill," that we do not 
violate it by destroying ourselves ? Are we not 
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all equally God's creatures, and thus equally 
the subjects of his rule and governance? Whether 
therefore we take away our own life or that of 
another, do we not, in either case, destroy one 
of his creatures, and thereby that life which he 
positively forbids us to take away ? Does He 
make any distinction between self destruction 
and destroying another? Our lives are His 
property, not our own. Can actual murder, 
under any circumstances, or however modified, 
be neutralized ? "Wilfully to destroy, however, 
is murder, whether it be ourselves or another, 
because the only distinction between man- 
slaughter and murder lies in the destruction 
intended or not intended. If therefore to kill 
ourselves wilfully be to murder ourselves, and it 
must amount to this, however we may endeavour 
to disguise it — if it be not done under the in- 
fluence of insanity or aberration of mind — then 
we clearly violate the sixth commandment in 
committing suicide. 

Besides, if the Almighty determines to afflict us 
in this life, shall we imagine that we can be guilt- 
less in evading, by a voluntary and violent death, 
those trials to which he has thought fit to subject 
us ? Shall we imagine that there is no sin in rush- 
ing unsummoned into his presence, in order to 
avoid the affliction which in his wisdom he may 
think proper to bring upon us ? Is it not a rash 
attempt to baffle the designs of infinite wisdom. 
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an opposition to the wise dispensations of provi- 
dence^ a resistance to God's holy will ? If it be 
his determination that we should suffer^ is it 
becoming in us to attempt to thwart that de* 
termination by a self- inflicted death ? Are we 
not here in a state of probation for eternity, 
and can we therefore have any possible — nay, can 
we have even a plausible, right to abridge that 
period of trial to which we have been appointed, 
when, as we cannot be the arbiters of our own 
destinies, we can be no suflScient judges how long 
the term of our probation should continue ? 

Let us reflect moreover that suicide is a crime 
condemned by human laws and punished so far 
as it can be ; since the body of the self-mur- 
derer is denied Christian burial as if it were 
abandoned by God and shut out from the beati- 
tudes of eternity. It may indeed seem some- 
what anomalous that punishment should be 
visited upon the senseless body of the self-des- 
troyer, and the attempt at self-destruction, which 
bears precisely the same moral guilt as the at- 
tempt to murder another, should be accounted 
worthy of no penalty. It is not however that 
the crime is less, but only that the mercy is 
greater towards it ; because it is so difficult to 
ascertain whether the act be done under the in- 
fluence of temporary derangement or not. 

Besides, it could not be consistently visited 
with similar punishment to that awarded to the 
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wilful destruction of a fellow creature^ since 
this would be at once to fulfil the intention of the 
party punished by dooming him to that very 
end which he sought. This would really be no 
punishment^ but in fact the reverse. It will not 
therefore follow that because the attempt at self- 
murder is not punished equally with the attempt 
to kill another^ human laws do not attach to 
it any guilt. The contrary is proved by the 
treatment of the body of the suicide after 
death. 

Besides^ let us only reflect a moment upon the 
awful consequences of self-destruction. With- 
out contrition what hopes can we entertain of 
the divine mercy ? Consider then the wretched 
victim of his own boisterous passions hurled 
without repentance into the presence of an 
offended God, in the very commission of a 
deadly sin of which he never can repent, and 
therefore for which, it is too much to be feared, 
he never may receive pardon. God gave us life, 
and He alone can have the right to take it away 
when, in his unerring wisdom, He shall deem it 
fitting, either by accident or disease, or by the 
judicial awards of his constituted authorities 
in cases of violation of those ordinances which 
are framed for the protection of all civil com- 
munities. 

We shall now proceed to consider in what 
consists the virtual, though not the literal 
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though not the actual^ guilt of murder^ in which 
there is no distinction with Him who knows ^ the 
thoughts and intents of the heart." By giving 
way to our passions we lose our self- command^ 
and when they are left without this cheeky they 
often hurry us onward into irretrievable misery 
and ruin. To what^ for instance, does envy na- 
turally instigate our minds? To detraction^ to 
falsehood^ to hatred^ and not uncommonly to 
wish for the death of the object of our envy. 
To what does malice prompt our feelings ? To 
the same or similar sins ! To what does revenge 
excite us? To inflict pain, to do injury in every 
shape^ to suppress our noblest sympathies^ to 
hate^ to destroy ! And with God we are to re- 
member that motives are frequently more cri- 
minal than actions. 

All our fiercer passions have a tendency to 
lead us into acts of violence^ and therefore^ in 
proportion as that tendency is increased by en- 
couragement^ we are more or less guilty of a 
breach of God^s law delivered to us in the sixth 
commandment of the Decalogue. St. Paul 
classes under one denomination of crime ^ hatred^ 
variance, strifes^ seditions, envyings, murders, 
drunkenness, revellings and such like," because 
they all tend to a certain degree to the same 
issue. No man could become a wilful murderer 
who did not give way to the sterner passions of his 
soul. Where these are subdued we never can 
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be led into such a frightful enormity as that of 
taking away a fellow-creature's life. He there- 
fore who gives way to his passions is, in the 
sense of the inspired writer before quoted, ^ a 
murderer.^ 

Again, debauchery and excess of every kind 
are violations of the commandment under our 
consideration. They are indeed a species of 
self-murder, because, by indulging in them 
we often bring ourselves to a gradual but un- 
timely end. What though the means adopted 
to destroy ourselves be slow and delightful, still 
if we wilfully abridge the term of our lives by 
using them, since we are forbidden to use them, 
we as really criminally destroy ourselves as if 
we adopted the most summary methods of self- 
destruction. ^ Moths and worms shall have him" 
who indulges in excess, ^ but he that resisteth 
pleasures crowneth his life." This is no specu- 
lative maxim, but a truth verified to our con- 
stant experience. Do we not every where find 
that excess when continued relaxes the en- 
ergies of the mind, reduces the vigour of the 
body, saps the constitution and accelerates that 
period when they who indulge in it must stand 
before their God to answer for the sin of having 
prematurely brought themselves before Him ? 

If the Almighty has favoured us with health, 
and this is perhaps the greatest of all temporal 
blessings, shall we imagine that we are guiltless 
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in destroying it by forbidden indulgences^ and 
thus bringing ourselves down perhaps with sor- 
row to the grave^ when^ had we pursued an 
opposite course, we should have been probably 
blessed with length of days, peace of mind^ 
repose of conscience ; and at the close of a well 
spent life should have looked forward^ with 
goodly confidence^ to that bright reversion in 
the skies^ where the Lamb of God shall receive 
the faithful into his glory and place them at his 
own right hand^ crowned with immortality and 
enrolled amongst the ^ goodly fellowship " of his 
glorified creatures from everlasting to everlast- 
ing? If we have no right to destroy our own 
lives^ all the evil habits in which we indulge 
that have this tendency must be sinful^ and no 
doubt bear upon the crime forbidden in the 
text. We can have no right then^ certainly 
not the right which secures impunity^ to en- 
courage propensities that carry with them the 
hazard of a fatal termination. Excess does ex- 
pose us to this hazard. He therefore who in- 
dulges in excess is also, in St. John's sense of the 
word, ^ a murderer.'' 

Further, we virtually violate the sixth command- 
ment by detraction and defamation. And this we 
do because they may lead to fatal issues. How 
often do they excite the indignation of those who 
are calumniated, and bring down upon the defamer 
the most dreadful chastisement ? How often has 
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calumny led to death in duels^ to private blood- 
shedding, to desperate retaliation? How com- 
monly does it lead to anger, to hatred, to re- 
venge ; and how generally stir up those petty 
strifes which render us inveterate foes to 
each other, break in upon the peace of our 
minds, blight in our souls the fairest fruits of 
religion, and leave them open to those inroads 
of the passions which are so apt to stifle the 
benignities of a virtuous heart, and render us a 
prey to the vilest afibctions. 

What Solomon says of lying, may, with 
equal propriety, be applied to a scandalous, 
tongue ; ^ it hateth those that are afflicted by it i'* 
and as we have seen how hatred becomes an in- 
fraction of the command of our text, that which 
induces hatred must consequently be likewise an 
infraction of it. Since then defamation is liable 
to lead to such fearful results as we have j ust re- 
presented ; — since it tends to warp our own minds 
from every thing that is associated with liber- 
ality of sentiment, with virtue, with religion ; — 
since it provokes the minds of others to those 
violent excitements which so often terminate in 
fatal issues, he who gives way to calumny is also, 
in the spirit of St. John's declaration, ^ a mur- 
derer.'' 

Thus we see in what various ways the laws 
of God may be virtually infringed without 
literally breaking them. If we would keep our- 
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selves in that " simplicity which is in Christ ;** — if 
we would ^ keep our hearts and minds in the 
knowledge and love of God," we have only to 
cultivate a disposition to religion ; to se^k with 
earnestness the aid of the Holy Spirit ; to resist 
all violent animosities^ all vindictive feelings^ 
all unruly passions^ and do our best to ^ keep 
a conscience void of offence towards God and 
towards man." Thus shall we escape the con- 
demnation of sinners ; — thus shall we " adorn the 
doctrine of God our Saviour in all things." 



SERMON XXII. 



ON THE INFLUENCE OF TEMPTATION. 



St. Mark, chap. xjv. part of v£rsb 38. 



Watch ye, and pray, lest ye enter into Temptation. 



If we trace the mighty current of events in its 
prodigious flux and magnitude^ from the mo-* 
ment when events became of vital importance to 
mankind^ we shall find that temptation has been 
more or less mixed up with them all. It casts 
upon the broad highway of the world its fruitful 
seed, which springs up every where into vigorous 
and productive growth, *Mike a tree planted by 
the waters, that spreadeth out her roots by the 
river," upon whose widely-spreading branches 
all the evils of life are brought to rapid matu- 
rity ; — ^which we frequently pluck, with an expec- 
tation of enjoyment, only to realize ^^ gall and 
bitterness of soul.'' Temptation was the parent 
of sin. Temptation lost man a paradise, closed 
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the bright gates of heaven^ and opened the dark 
avenues of hell. Temptation was the engine of 
that infernal triumph that has scattered such a 
prodigious deformity over the whole earthy which 
when fresh from its Maker's hand^ he pronounc- 
ed to be " very good ;'' where harmony and joy 
and gladness reigned in undisturbed supremacy^ 
but of which there is not now a spot within its 
vast circumference that has not felt the ravages 
occasioned by the first signal conquest of sin. 

To what has temptation reduced a world, at 
whose birth " the morning stars sang together, 
and all the sons of God shouted for joy?'* To a 
scene of guilt, of violence, of misery ! That world 
which was once the habitation of innocence and 
peace, has become the abiding-place of sin and 
death ! Where " the lion lay down with the 
lamb,'' the former now makes his lair of destruc- 
tion — a Golgotha of carnage and of blood. 

We should remember that man was created 
perfect in form and mind, innocent in heart and 
in the enjoyment of an earthly abode where 
there was everything, short of heaven, to com- 
plete the pefection of human bliss. What marred 
this bliss ? Temptation ! She has invested the 
world with a might and influence which no 
human efforts can repel ; she has cast upon us 
the fetters of her tyranny, and subjected us to 
the most terrible slavery — for she has placed us 
under the despotic dominion of sin* On all' 
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sides she surrounds us, and within her charmed 
circle how often are we gradually, but unsuspect- 
ingly, drawn towards the centre, where the 
sweeping vortex roars and hisses, when we are 
sucked into that whirling eddy which leads to 
the dark chambers of death. What a change 
from our primitive condition ! How is the*^ beauty 
of holiness " converted into the deformity of cor- 
ruption ! In spite of the partial glory which yet 
surrounds us, the darkness of evil casts it into 
perpetual eclipse. " What is brighter than the 
sun ? Yet the light thereof faileth, and flesh and 
blood will imagine evil." 

These are the sad issues of temptation ! Let 
us revert to the period when it first secured the 
supremacy of evil, and we shall be forced to con- 
fess that the words of the text should be inscribed 
upon every heart — " Watch ye, and pray, lest ye 
enter into temptation." This insidious enemy 
stole into the peaceful recesses of Eden, and 
converted that blissful spot into a forbidden land, 
around which the flaming sword of divine ven- 
geance was indignantly waved, to exclude those 
who had forfeited by transgression that happy 
inheritance. The woman, lovely in her most 
perfect creation — at once the glory of her 
Creator and the pride of his creature, found her 
tempter in the devil, and man found his tempter 
in her ! Alas ! how frequently since has the first 
temptation been realized ! How frequently have 
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we all felt the sad effects of that fearful triumph 
of seduction, when^ in the sublime language of 
the evangelical poet : — 

" Earth felt the wound, and Nature from her seat 
Sighing thro' all her works, gave signs of woe 
that all was lost."— 

Not only do we now find a tempter in the great 
archetype of evil^ but we are mutually tempters 
one of another. We fight under the banners of 
sin against God^ whom we are powerless to 
harm^ and against ourselves^ whom we but too 
successfully overthrow. How often do we fall 
through the devices^ the deceptions^ the hiiqui- 
ties of each other 1 Temptation is the mighty 
lever which sets in motion the whole machinery 
of our thoughts, words and works. ^ We sow 
upon the furrows of unrighteousness> and reap 
them seven-fold;" but it is temptation that directs 
the plough in the furrow> and wields the sickle 
in the harvest. 

Let us wisely bear in mind that its seductions 
are strewed before us, upon ^ the fat pastures ^ 
as well as upon the unproductive desert, allur- 
ing our touch and inviting our taste ; and let us 
also bear in mind that the essence of the sper 
cious, yet baneful, growth is poison. ^ Though 
it be sweet in the mouth, though we hide it 
under the tongue, it is as gall within us.'' When 
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the rose is recklessly plucked^ the thorn is fre- 
quently felt to pierce sore and deeply ; so when 
we heedlessly quaff the sweets of sensual 
solicitation^ the bitters of sin will be found upon 
the lees of the draught. 

Should any one ask me why I have depicted 
temptation under such a dark and fearful aspect ? 
This is my reply. Because it is our greatest 
enemy ! It drew down upon us the doom of 
death and the curse of perdition, until that curse 
was reversed by divine expiation. It is the 
deviPs most successful agent. He employed it 
to seduce the Saviour, who practically knew the 
difficulty of resistance, and could therefore be 
touched with the feeling of our inGrmities, 
^ being in all points tempted like as we are, yet 
without sin f but ^ the gates of hell^ could not 
prevail against those ^ everlasting doors,'' whence 
that Saviour had issued for the redemption of 
mankind. Nothing, however, less than Divi- 
nity could have come unscathed out of such a 
fiery trial; — nothing less than Omnipotence 
could have vanquished in such a conflict, though 
in every struggle of our probation upon earth 
we may also ^ come off more than conquerors 
through Him that loved us.'' He who ^ breakelh 
the bow and knappeth the spear in sunder," 
will enable us to overcome if we manfully fight 
under him — ^"the Captain of our salvation." 
Is not temptation then an enemy which we 
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should resist with all the combined energies of 
our faculites? But^ it may be asked^ by what 
process of moral endeavour are we to resist it ? 
The text furnishes the reply — ^ Watch and pray.'' 
Who would forbear to watch against such a foe ? 
Who would forbear to pray against the influence 
of such a dangerous adversary ? Nevertheless 
with what indifference do we apply our minds to 
guard against the perils with which it surrounds 
us ! How recklessly do we court its approach ! 
How heedlessly familiarise ourselves with its 
allurements^ laugh at the calamities which it 
threatens^ and " mock when our fear cometh.'* 
But this is playing with the cockatrice^ whicb^ 
though its graceful evolutions may charm the 
eye, bears deadly venom in its fangs. This is 
to bare our brows to the thunderbolt because it 
is clothed with light, not reflecting that the ele- 
ment from which it derives its brightness is the 
vehicle of that destruction whereby its progress 
is so often and so fearfully marked. 

However lightly we may be disposed to think 
of the evil which the text commands us to avoid — 
and there are probably few who have seriously 
reflected upon the extent of its influejice over 
them — it is absolutely astonishing how deeply 
this is blended with the spiritual economy of our 
being. It is no contingent evil, but universal in 
its influence, and unceasing in its operation. 
There is scarcely a feeling of pur minds or 
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hearts to which temptation is not^ more or less^ 
allied. It has an influence, in a greater or less 
degree, upon almost every thought and upon 
every impulse. Scarcely a moment passes but 
some suggestion of fancy, or some silent dictate 
of the will, realizes its ascendency. It is at 
the bottom of almost every thing we do, and 
of every thing we desire. It imparts that 
master hue to the moral aspect of our destinies 
which gives a tone and character to every other. 
It is a worm gnawing at the root of every thing 
that is good within us, and stimulating us to 
every thing that is depraved. Like a serpent, it 
weaves its deadly coil around us, and when we 
passively yield to the insidious embrace, it gra- 
dually presses us closer and closer, until we 
finally become the victims of this too seductive 
agent of the arch enemy of our souls. Consider 
this, ^ ye that forget God ! ^ 

But why do I dwell so long upon its influence 
over us ? Because that influence is at once mighty 
and prevailing ; because we are so little on our 
guard against its approaches; because it se- 
duces us from our fealty to God, and will finally 
give us over, if we yield without resistance to 
its fatal allurements, to that dominion where the 
never - dying worm is the minister of eternal 
torment. 

Do not let us fondly imagine that the " crafts 
and subtleties of the devil^ are few and easy to 
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be contravened. This is a fatal delusion^ for 
we are absolutely beleaguered by his allure- 
ments. He strews them so thickly around us that 
there is no resting-place for our feet but in the 
midst of them. They are like so many adders 
in our path^ to sting us at every advance we make 
within the mazes of that flowery labyrinth which 
so sadly perplexes our progress in the race for 
the ^ prize of our high calling in Christ Jesus.'' 
They are the springs of all our passions^ of the 
noblest as well as of the basest. Even Hope is a 
perpetual temptation. It hangs like a silver 
star upon a thread of gossamer over the dark 
abyss of the future, while we are continually 
leaping at the bright delusion as it glitters before 
us^ mocking but tempting our grasp^ and drop 
into the gulf only to realize the fallacy of human 
expectation. 

Let us only look around the world : let us 
only consult our own experience, and see how 
temptation besets us ; how it urges us to forget 
God ; how it stimulates us to realize our own 
vain calculations of profit or of enjoyment at 
every hazard, and in defiance of the divine 
denunciations ; how it seduces us to worship 
Mammon — to idolize the creature more than the 
Creator— to tie our views down to the things of 
time, rather than exalt them to the things of 
eternity. It is the circumference of the mighty 
circle of sin. Like that mysterious principle in 
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matter, which combines the several atoms of 
which all masses are composed with a force of 
continuity neither to be investigated nor over- 
come^ we are attracted by every temptation 
that besets us with a might which is as latent as 
it would be irresistible^ but for the aid that 
^ Cometh from above.^ 

Is it possible that any among us can have our 
minds so utterly abstracted from the perils of 
our human condition as not to be sensible of this ? 
Is there a Christian now before me who does not 
therefore feel the absolute necessity of watch- 
fulness and prayer ? Are we not now under trial 
for a better home^ where nothing impure can 
enter^ ^ an house not made with hands^ eternal 
in the heavens,'' and the very essence of that 
trial is temptation. If we were never tempted, 
where would be the test of our righteousness; — 
in what would consist our probation ? We should 
again be complete in the perfection of our 
primitive creation and in the image of God. But 
as we have fallen, God in his infinite wisdom 
has determined that we should undergo a rigid 
probation here, before we shall rise to a life of 
immortality hereafter. Still, however severe 
our trial, of this we may be assured, that ^ no 
temptation hath taken us but such as is common 
to man ;" and that our efforts to resist it will be 
crowned with success if we earnestly " watch 
and pray." 
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Let US remember that it was the forfeiture of 
innocence in paradise which first let temptation 
loose into the world. It is the sad privilege of 
Satan's conquest^ and it now remains for us to 
resist^ endowed with the " divine grace and 
Heavenly benediction,'' what we can neither 
avoid nor explode. The means of doing this 
are by obeying the injunction of the text. 
Tempted we ever shall be, during our sojourn 
in this " vale of tears,'' though not above our 
capacities of endurance ; for we are assured that 
^ God will, with the temptation, also make a way 
to escape, that we may be able to bear it." We 
are all alike exposed, righteous as well as un- 
godly, to the evils produced by this insidious 
agent of our ruthless foe, and the only way to baffle 
him therefore is to * watch and pray ;" because 
watchfulness will keep alive our caution, and 
prayer will procure for us the divine aid, without 
which our resistance to the enticements of sin 
can never be eflfectual. We must be earnestly 
as well as constantly on the watch, or our surprise 
will be sure aiid fatal ; we must earnestly as well 
as constantly pray, for ^ the eyes of the Lord are 
upon the righteous, and his ears are open unto 
their cry," or we shall receive no aid from above 
to subdue this mighty bar to the security of our 
souls. 

But what resistance do we really offer to temp- 
tation? We *^feed sweetly upon it — it is as 
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honey in bur mouths/ though ^the poison of 
asps" is mixed up with the sweet, and we en- 
courage its ascendency because it promises so 
much^ though it realizes so little. And yet, I 
repeat it, how lax are we in our resistance ! 
How little heedful are we to flee at once from 
the danger, though we are aware of the peril, 
and from ^ the wrath to come ! ^ What delight 
do we seem to take in urging our frail barks 
amid the breakers, and dashing them upon the 
covered rocks of sin ! Gracious God ! what an 
infatuation ! And yet this is the infatuation of 
rational beings — it is the infatuation, more or 
less, of us alL Yes, of us all ! 

Do not for a moment imagine that, because I 
stand before you as a preacher of righteousness, 
I would arrogantly exclude myself from this 
frailty of our mortal nature, to which every son 
of an erring father must, in a greater or less 
degree, be subject. No ! I feel that I am preach- 
ing to my own heart. I feel the littleness of my 
own feeble strength without the sustaining grace 
of Him, the measure of whose power is ^ longer 
than the earth, and broader than the sea.'' I 
would mix myself up with the mass of my fellow 
probationers while I pointed to the command of 
our text, ^ Watch and pray ;" for I cannot be in- 
sensible to my own spiritual feebleness, when I 
know the voice of inspiration has pronounced 
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^ there is none righteous^ none that doeth good, 
no not one.'' 

I have said that temptation is inseparable from 
our human condition. Not only does it take 
advantage of our joys^ l»ut it is associated also 
with our griefs ; nay^ it even exercises its in- 
fluence upon our most innocent affections. How 
often are we tempted to repine at the unkindness 
of those who are dear to us^ and^ in our hearts^ 
to arraign the God of mercy^ as well as of ^^ all 
power and mighty" for the sufferings consequent 
upon an indulgence in our own weak impulses ! 
How frequently do we see the victims of an un- 
happy passion tempted to rush uncalled into the 
presence of an unpropitiated God^ in order to 
evade the misery of a hopeless disappointment I 
How many^ when stung by tlie coldness or neg«- 
lect of those to whom they have dedicated their 
hearts^ have listened to the voice of the 
tempter — ^ curse God, and die l^ Alas, for 
our degeneracy ! And yet how often does this 
weakness-^this madness, if you will — meet with 
the scorn of the selfish, the mockery of the un- 
feeling! How frequently, when the heart is 
wrung, and the brmn maddened by the pang, 
does the cold smile tremble on the lip of those 
who have awakened that pang, and the con- 
temptuous taunt wanton upon their tongue ! 
But they should remember that, under such cir- 
cumstances, where the hapless victim of a stub- 
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born passion is urged to extremity by the excite- 
ments of despair, they are the tempters ; and^ 
where they have wantonly aggravated that 
despair^ must bear their portion in the reckon- 
ing at the final audit before the tribunal of their 
eternal Judge. Are we not commanded to 
^ love as brethren ?^ Why ? Because ^ love is 
the fulfilling of the law." Let us then^ as the 
Apostle suggests, ^ be pitiful, be courteous ; 
not rendering evil for evil ; but, contrariwise, 
blessing ; knowing that we are therefore called 
that we should inherit a blessing." 

I have dwelt the longer upon the influence, 
and, if I may so say, the ubiquity, of temptation, 
in order to shew you what an enemy it is you 
have to avoid. It is an enemy too — coming 
before us, as it always does, with insidious offers 
of enjoyment — of which we are so likely to be- 
come the dupes ; and to show how continually 
we do become its dupes, I need only appeal to 
the experience of you all. Can any one now 
before me lay his hand upon his heart, and say 
that a compliance with the command of our text 
is not absolutely necessary for the security of his 
soul? Who is there among us that has not 
been solicited by temptation ; and who is there 
that has uniformly resisted it ? Recollect that 
one of the last injunctions of our Saviour — nay, 
let me put it stronger, that the appeal may stir 
up our torpid souls — let me say the dying in- 
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junction of your Saviour — ^was, "Watch ye, and 
pray, lest ye enter into temptation.'' Would He 
at such a moment, when his thoughts must have 
been employed upon the most important objects, 
have addressed his disciples in those memorable 
words, had not their obedience to them been a 
matter of vital importance? Remember, his 
commands are not written on water, but with 
a pen of adamant, on the tablets of eternity. 
Revert to the period when the command of the 
text was uttered; it was when his body was 
streaming with that most precious blood which 
flowed from his distended pores when they 
opened with the throes of that mortal, but super- 
human, agony, to which his actual death was but 
a secondary torment. Behold him covered with 
his bloody sweat — the gore dripping from his 
temples as he raised them towards heaven when 
he uttered his last prayer in the depth of his 
bereavement. * Father, if it be possible, let 
this cup pass from me." Look upon him at 
such a moment, and if the injunction which he 
delivered so shortly before in the garden of 
Gethsemane fail to make a due impression 
upon your souls, " I know not what manner of 
spirit ye are of." 

Difficult as is our trial, and moreover impossible 
as it is, without the divine aid, to ^ make our elec- 
tion sure," a compliance with Christ's command to 
his Apostles on the night that he was betrayed. 
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should be so entertained by us all as to be 
made the perpetual object of our solicitude. I 
therefore feel that I cannot better quit the 
subject than in the words of that command — 
^ Watch ye, and pray, lest ye enter into tempta- 
tion.*' 



9, A 
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^ the faithful in Christ Jesus \^ They have truly 
^ whereof to glory,** not indeed ^ in their own 
righteousness, but in God's manifold and great 
mercies.** We were outcasts from the heavenly 
presence ; naked wanderers over a barren wilder- 
ness bounded on every side by the fathomless 
gulf of destruction. We were fixed to journey 
in hopeless misery through the ^ dark valley of 
the shadow of death** until ^ the Sun.of righteous- 
ness arose with healing in his wings,** and 
^brought life and immortality to light through 
the gospel.** He has made us " his children by 
adoption and grace, who were hi bondage under 
sin," and criminals condemned to everlasting 
excision. He laid aside, for a season^ the 
Majesty of the eternal Godhead, and ^took 
upon himself the form of a servant,** in order to 
ameliorate the human condition. He has now 
however resumed the glories of his dominion in 
heaven, there to reign over the righteous for 
ever. ^ Let the children of Sion then be joyful 
in their King.** 

To whom do the words of the text apply ? 
To the « Israel of God ! " And who are they ? 
The * faithful in Christ Jesus." Christians are 
now the people to whom especially belong the 
name and character of ^children of Sion.** They 
are the spiritual seed of Abraham, to whom the 
promise, made to that patriarch, applied equally 
with his seed after the flesh ; for all are the 
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Spiritual seed of Abraham wbo are partakers of 
the faith of Abraham. They have been ad- 
mitted into covenant with Christ ; and as the 
Israelites were enjoined by the Psalmist to re* 
joice in Him who had made them his peculiar 
people ; so may we, as the disciples of Jesus, 
whom he has made * the people of his pasture, 
and the sheep of his hand,'* apply the words of 
the royal prophet with very just propriety to 
ourselves. 

But how, alas I do we rejoice in Him who has 
provided for us such a merciful refuge against 
* the wrath to come ?'' Do we acknowledge him 
with those ardent feelings of love, those outpour- 
ings of a devoted heart which the strong ties of 
our obligation to him ought to engender ? Do we 
for his sake, as well as for our own salvation, 
earnestly strive to attain, * in the unity of the 
faith and knowledge of the Son of God, unto a 
perfect man ; unto the measure of the stature of 
the fulness of Christ ?'' Do we ardently endea- 
vour to co-operate with him in effecting this 
glorious consummation, by cherishing resolu- 
tions to expel, with his divine aid, those corrupt 
tendencies which lurk within our hearts and give 
their bias to every action of our lives ? Do we 
forbear to * grieve the Holy Spirit of God'' from 
an all-absorbing principle of love towards him, 
or only from a sel6sh dread of his terrors ? 
Do we take pleasure in walking in his law from a 
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grateful remembrance of what he has done for 
us ; or do it ^ grudgingly and of necessity,'' 
simply because we can have no chance of salva* 
tion if we forbear to walk in it ? Do we avoid 
evil rather than good ? Do we worship God 
only ^with our lips^ whilst our hearts are far 
from him?" 

If our consciences recoil from such a scrutiny 
as this^ we may be assured that we are not the 
^ children of Sion,'' and cannot therefore be in a 
condition to take possession of their inheritance^ 
which is * eternal in the heavens.'' To slight 
those precepts which the Saviour has lefl us for 
the practice of a holy life, or to obey them 
merely because we are sensible that they cannot 
be neglected with impunity, is by no means to 
be * joyful in our King.'' This is to look upon 
him rather as a ^ King of terrors" than a ^ King 
of glory ;" to oflfer him our fealty as bondmen, 
not as subjects ; to serve him from the terrors of 
punishment, not from the dictates of love. It is 
to yield him a servile obedience rather than a 
willing affiance ; to give him the service of res- 
traint^ not the homage of the heart. Where 
there is no joy in our obedience there is no 
sincerity, and there can be no efficacy in any 
action where this essential quality is wanting. 
It is not the bare performance of our duty, simply 
because it is our duty, that will render our obe- 
dience to God's law an acceptable service. It 
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must grow out of higher motives than what the 
necessity of the case inspires. There must be 
not only a readiness^ but also a desire^ an 
anxiety to obey, or we can have ^ neither part 
nor lot" with God's heritage ; since our souls, 
when guided by such erroneous views of duty, 
^ cannot be right in his sight.'' 

It is not surely by continuing in sin that we 
can fulfil the injunction of the text We cannot 
be joyful in Christ, unless he be joyful in us. It 
is therefore only by a strict attention to the con- 
dition of our souls, and by a uniform course of 
endeavours to bring it finally into his fold, that 
we shall be enabled to take that delight in his 
law which can at once render the performance 
of our Christian obligations agreeable, and im- 
part to us an assurance of his favour. Sin cer- 
tainly affords little encouragement to rejoicing, 
whatever may be the pleasures which it holds 
out to us in promise. It offers no prospects 
in perpetuity but what are gloomy and 
repulsive. 

We have been told upon inspired authority, 
that ^ sin, when finished, bringeth forth death.'' 
Why then do we so blindly solicit what we must 
know to be so pregnant with ruin ? Is it that 
we continne in sin because we have not sufficient 
motives to resist its influence over us? Surely 
not. If the mighty alternative of eternal happi- 
ness or misery do not suggest to us sufficient 
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motives to exert our utmost endeavours to secure 
the one^ as well as to evade the other^ it is clear 
that we cannot seek for adequate motives else- 
where. If we are firmly convinced that those 
deadly offences which are committed here will 
be eternally punished hereafter^ if we wantonly 
persbt in them^ by what fatuity can we be 
guided in deliberately provoking the penalties 
denounced against them ? Is it that we presume 
upon the infinitude of divine mercy^ and there- 
fore ^ continue in > sin that grace may abound T^ 
If we imagine the mercy of Go paramount 
over his other attributes^ and that he will 
forgive us our transgressions^ however per- 
severingly persisted in^ we cannot certainly be- 
lieve there will be any future state of pains 
and penalties. We must in that case conclude 
every sinner shall be saved, whatever may 
be his guilt, contrary to the express declaration 
of God himself. — For assuredly the blackest 
crimes ever committed upon earth, compared 
with the offences of such as wantonly persist in 
any forbidden course, can bear no proportion to 
the tremendous difference between perpetuity 
of misery and perpetuity of happiness. 

Surely then, if there be any among us who, 
whilst they persevere against all cautions of con- 
science, in administering to the desires of the 
flesh, can, for a single moment, suppose such 
a course of conduct compatible with everlasting 
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fruition^ they certainly never can conceive that 
those who have only exceeded them in guilt 
shall be consigned over to everlasting wretched- 
nes3. They must consequently be persuaded 
there can be no condemnation for the wicked. 
That there will be however, they will one day 
know by fatal experience, if they perish in 
their sins. 

^Moreover, if the obedient and disobedient are 
to 'be alike rewarded, in what consists the effi- 
cacy of a holy life ? Where are our induce- 
ments for righteousness to be found ? If hap- 
piness is promised to virtue and misery threa- 
tened to vice in a future world, as just conse- 
quences of each, where would be the justice of 
putting them there upon precisely the same 
footing of reward ? The holding of such a des- 
perate doctrine as this, is certainly to lessen 
one attribute of Omnipotence in order to mag- 
nify another. Besides, if God's justice is brought 
into question, so that we cannot rely upon it, 
how are we to rely upon his mercy? For where 
one attribute is deficient the whole may be im- 
perfect. If the divine mercy were not guided 
by justice, it might reach only the wicked and be 
altogether withheld from the good ; since if the 
Almighty, contrary to his express declaration, 
would reward everlastingly those obstinately 
wicked to whom he has threatened eternal pun- 
ishment, no conclusive argument can be urged. 
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why he might not^ by parity of reasonings punish 
everlastingly the perseveringly righteous to 
whom he has promised eternal enjoyment. 
Where such absurd conclusions take possession 
of our minds^ we may be assured that we have 
" handled the word of God deceitfully,'' which 
^they who are unlearned and unstable wrest 
unto their own destruction." 

We may rely upon it, that where such fla- 
grant errors absorb our understandings and in- 
fluence our actions, we have not ^ searched the 
scriptures" with real integrity of purpose, ^ out 
of a pure heart, and of a good conscience, and 
of faith unfeigned." We may however safely 
rest satisfied, even under every circumstance of 
uncertainty and doubt by which our minds may 
be perplexed, that no assumption, relating to 
the Deity, can be a rational one which makes 
him, in the slightest degree, inconsistent- with 
himself. With him there can be neither incon- 
gruity, mutability nor imperfection. ^ The same 
yesterday, and to-day, and for ever." If he were 
defective in one point, we could no longer have 
any security that he might not be deficient in 
all ; which would be at once to confound within 
us every true notion of a God. 

The sum of all then is, that in favouring our 
own guilt, under the semblance of magnifying 
the grace of God, we not only degrade his per- 
fections, but represent him rather as taking 
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pleasure in evil than in good ; a» threatening^ 
merely to terrify^ when he means to glorify, us ; 
as bringing about the designs of his providence 
by artifices unworthy of his inefiable majesty ; 
in a word, as one whose assurances are not to 
be confided in. For to the righteous only does 
he promise salvation, whilst to the obstinately 
wicked he threatens ^ tribulation and anguish for 
ever.'' If his promises are to be relied on, why 
should his threats be despised, when we have 
no greater reason for despising the one than for 
relying upon the other ? If however we really 
believe that his threatenings will have their con- 
summation as surely as his promises, how comes 
it to pass that we are not more careful to pro- 
vide against the terrors of the one by earnestly 
soliciting the divine grace to render us eligible 
for the other ? 

It is evident that we can not " be joyful in our 
King," so long as we continue in rebellion under 
his government. Whilst we persist in violating 
his laws, against the express appeals of our 
consciences, we are undoubtedly in a state of in- 
surrection against Him ; and under such feel- 
ings, as a consciousness of our insubordination 
must superinduce, we shall look upon him 
rather with terror than with joy. It is only by 
doing our duty cheerfully, wilUngly, and with a 
heartfelt desire to do it eflFectually, that we can 
b3cpme subjects of Him ^ who sitteth amid the 
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Cherubim.*' Our subjection howe^'^er, tboagb 
it be complete, need not be slavish ; for we 
are not called upon to obey a tyrant who op- 
presses^ but one who has abundantly proved his 
love for us> by perishing ignominiously on the 
cross^ to furnish us with the means of Salvation 
and to supply us with the motives for exerting 
them. The King of Sion^ let us remember^ is 
he " who was made like unto his brethren, that 
he might be a merciful and faithful High Priest 
in things pertaining to God, to make reconcilia- 
tion for the sins of the people. For in that he 
himself hath suffered, being tempted, he is able 
to succour them that are tempted." 

In looking at the stupendous scheme of pro- 
vidence for realizing and perpetuating universal 
good, we should consider that we are not called 
upon to obey a heavenly, as we are an earthly. 
King, merely to establish harmony and union 
among societies which shall shortly perish and 
be forgotten by those who follow them. The 
motives for our obedience are of a far higher 
character. The conditions upon which it is 
exacted are animating in a transcendant degree. 
Its results are beyond the rarest eloquence of 
words to display. We are to be everlastingly 
rewarded in Heaven for our obedience upon 
earth. We are to " change these vile bodies," 
whose original glories have been obscured 
by that moral degradation entailed Mipoit 
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them by the fall^ that they may be " fashioned 
like unto his glorious body,'' who has burst the 
shackles of the grave and resumed his everlast- 
ing Sovereignty over ^ the glorious company of 
Heaven," whither he invites us all to come and 
dwell with him amid the splendours of his king- 
dom, and the boundless felicities of eternity. 

Such are the prodigious returns which will be 
ultimately made to our very inadequate obe- 
dience ; shall we then be less dutiful to Him 
who sitteth upon the throne of Heaven, and will 
reward *^ exceeding abundantly above all that 
they can ask or think " them that are faithful, 
than to an earthly potentate who has power to 
grant us only a temporary protection ; but who 
can neither better our moral condition here nor 
our spiritual condition hereafter ? Our peaceful 
subjection under a temporal jurisdiction is un- 
doubtedly highly approved of God; and if we 
take pride in being good subjects to an earthly 
King, shall we do less than aspire to be such to a 
heavenly, who has a much better title to our sub- 
mission ? The character of our obedience to the 
King of Sion is not a vassalage of degrading 
restriction, but a homage of aflFectionate rejoic- 
ing. He appeals much more strongly to our 
love than to our fear. AU the acts in which he 
is exhibited to us the most perceptibly, and by 
which he so forcibly appeals to our affections, are 
acts of heart-moving mercy. He desires that 
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we should ^rejoice aild be glad in him/ not 
that we should shrink from and dread him. 

After what has been urged, need I press upon 
your considerations to whom it is that we are 
called upon to present the affiance of grateful 
and repentant hearts ? That it is to him who has 
rendered our imperfect obedience available to 
our salvation^ when^ without his especial media- 
tion^ the most absolute obedience we could have 
ofifered to the divine laws would have availed 
us nothing ? — to Him who has levelled the con- 
ditions of salvation to the capacity of our imper- 
fect nature^ and distinguished us with the highest 
manifestations of his love, by enabling us to 
employ successfully very disproportionate means 
to a glorious end? — to Him who ^endured 
such contradiction of sinners against himself ^ 
as brought him to the cross, upon which he ex- 
piated, by a terrible death, the sins of every 
human creature ; exalted us to a state of grace 
from one of utter abandonment, and purchased 
for us an inheritance in his own everlasting 
kingdom ? — to Him who is still our ^ advocate 
with the Father f through whose intercession 
only our repentance can become accessible to 
the throne of mercy ; through whose merits, as 
our sin-^offering, our prayers are heard, our 
thanksgivings welcomed, and the sacrifices of a 
contrite heart accepted ? — in fine, to Him through 
whom alone we can obtain remission of our 
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sins, and be made partakers of his everlasting 
glory ? 

Can we ever be at a loss for a subject of joy 
when we have been cheered with the consola- 
tory assurance that we have obtained reconcilia- 
tion with God through ^ the blood of the ever- 
lasting covenant?^ — that *^God was in Christ, 
reconciling the world unto himself, not imputing 
their trespasses unto them ; and hath committed 
to us the word of reconciliation?'' The blessed 
Jesus, as ^a Lamb without spot," has made 
atonement for our offences. He therefore is the 
King in whom we are enjoined by the Psalmist 
to be joyful ; and to such a King who can justly 
refuse homage and obedience ? We shall how- 
ever neither offer him homage nor obedience 
whilst we neglect his precepts : and what plea 
shall we have for withholding our allegiance to 
one who has so remarkably established his claim 
to it ? 

Will any casual afflictions — nay, will our 
severest visitations here, supply a sufficient 
reason why we should not be ^ joyful in our 
King," when the services which he imposes upon 
us, by whatever temporal evils attended, must 
infallibly terminate ^ in joy for evermore ?" 
Should mere temporary sufferings induce us to 
look upon his government as rigorous, and 
therefore to rise up in rebellion against it, when 
we remember how much more severely he en- 
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dured only that those suflferings might not be 
eternal? Though under the plan of govern- 
ment which the Almighty^ in his consummate 
wisdom^ has judged it expedient to adopts we 
are frequently exposed to g^eat and trying 
afflictions; are we therefore not to rejoice in 
Christ because we may have some cause to mourn 
for ourselves ? Shall we endeavour to obviate the 
miseries which may happen to approach us 
nearly^ by trying to stifle them in forbidden in- 
dulgences^ to lull them in the intoxication of 
vice^ or even to remit them by any means which 
are contrary to the laws of God and the sugges- 
tions of the silent monitor within us ? The whole 
plan of divine dispensation has good only for its 
object ; we have surely therefore abundant cause 
to rejoice ; for we are to remember that here ^ we 
have no continuing city^butwe seek one to come^'^ 
^ whose builder and maker is God." Though 
perfect happiness be incompatible with the human 
condition^ we have it nevertheless in our power, 
through divine grace^ to realize the beautiful 
description of the Apostle^ ^ as sorrowful^ yet 
always rejoicing ; as poor^ yet making many rich; 
as having nothing, yet possessing all things." 

Is there any thing in what we suffer, be it ever 
80 extreme, when we consider our own unworthi- 
ness and the ends for which those suflferings are 
inflicted^ that can reasonably induce us not to 
rejoice in God our Creator and Redeemer? 



^ 
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Let St. Paul answer for us. ^ If ye endure 
chastening^ God dealeth with you as with sons ; 
for what son is he whom the Father cbasteneth 
not ? But if ye be without chastisement, where- 
of all are partakers, then are ye bastards, and 
not sons. Furthermore, we have had fathers of 
our flesh which corrected us, and we gave them 
reverence. Shall we not much rather be in 
subjection unto the Father of Spirits, and live ? 
For they verily for a few days chastened us after 
their ow.n pleasure ; but He for our profit, that 
we might be partakers of his holiness.'* 

I shall only further observe in conclusion, that 
the bare circumstance of our creation to ever- 
lasting life, and our redemption from everlasting 
woe, supplies abundant motives for rejoicing in 
Him to whom we are indebted for both. If this 
be a state of trials and therefore exposes us to 
various changes and chances, pains and penal- 
ties, we have nevertheless the transporting as- 
surance that ^ they who sow in tears shall reap 
in joy.'' And let us never fail to remember that 
it is the ^glorious God** of the universe in 
whom we are bid be joyful ; who, though in the 
sublime language of the Patriarch's reprover, 
^ we cannot find him out,** is nevertheless ^ ex- 
cellent in power and in judgment and in plenty 
of justice." 

2b 
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" Speak ye who best can tell, ye aons of light. 

Angels, for ye behold hhn, and with songs 

And choral symphonies, day without night. 

Circle his throne rejoicing ; ye in Heaven, 

On earth, join all ye creatures to extol 

Him first. Him last, Him midst and without end." — 

Milton. 



SERMON XXIV. 



THE GOOD SAMARITAN. 



St. Luke, chap. x. part op vbrse 37 
Go, and do thou likewise. 



These words were addressed by our Saviour to 
a *^ certain lawyer who stood up, and tempted 
him, saying. Master, what shall I do to inherit 
eternal life :" that is to say, ^ what shall I practice ? 
Is the road the same, as indeed the Pharisees 
think and teach, the observance of the ritual 
precepts, to obtain the temporal felicity pro- 
mised in the law, and to obtain eternal life ?^ The 
lawyer asked this question, probably thinking 
that the Saviour's answer might contradict the 
law of Moses, and wishing to know how far he 
would disparage the ritual precepts upon which 
the Pharisees laid such a peculiar stress of 
obligation. Christ tells him in his reply, that he 
should ^love God with all his heart, with all 

2 B 2 
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his mind^ and with all his strength^ and his 
neighbour as himself.'' But the lawyer, willing 
to justify himself, demands, ^ and who is my 
neighbour V^ 

Now by this question he clearly expected 
that our Saviour would declare his neighbour to 
be of the circumcision, and was doubtless fully 
prepared to justify himself, by replying that he 
had never been deBcient in charity towards those 
of his own religion. The Jews observed a very 
marked distinction betwixt a neighbour and a 
Gentile. They never admitted the latter, under 
any circumstances whatever, to the natural privi- 
leges of a neighbour; this being a term ap- 
plied by them to none but true Israelites. Thus 
our blessed Lord, when the lawyer asks him, 
*^and who is my neighbour?" gives him a most 
apposite reply by propounding to him the para- 
ble of the good Samaritan ; immediately after 
which he proposes to him the injunction of our 
text, ^ Go, and do thou likewise.'* 

The propriety of this reply will appear further 
evident, if we consider how inveterate was the 
enmity which existed betwixt the Samaritans 
and the general body of the Jews at this time. 
Consequently it may not be amiss, before we pro- 
ceed further, briefly to consider the cause of this 
hostility, which was carried to such a pitch of 
truly savage detestation, that either party con- 
ceived themselves defiled by the slightest per- 
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sonal contact. I trust, moreover, that to some of 
my hearers it may afford information, and it will 
certainly help to make us better distinguish 
the particular force and application of the 
parable. 

The hostility betwixt the Jews and Samaritans 
commenced with the schism of Jeroboam ; 
which, you will remember, took place just after 
the ten tribes had revolted from Rehoboam, 
Solomon^s son and successor, on account of his 
threatened severity towards them, and made 
Jeroboam their King ; who soon became appre- 
hensive, that if the people went up to Jerusalem 
to offer their customary sacrifices in the tem- 
ple, they would be brought back to their 
former allegiance, and that he should there- 
by suffer death as a usurper. To obviate 
this therefore, he made two golden calves, 
getting up one in Dan and the other in Bethel, 
and persuaded his subjects to make them hence- 
forward the objects of their worship, instead 
of offering their homage to God in his holy 
Sanctuary. 

Although the hatred of the Jews and Sama- 
ritans commenced with the revolt of the ten 
tribes, yet it was afterwards implacably ag- 
gravated by the opposition which these latter 
offered to the former, after their return from the 
Babylonish captivity ; whilst they were both re- 
building the temple and repairing the walls of 
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Jerusalem. About this period too^ Nehemiah^ 
the governor^ expelled Manasseh^ son or grand- 
son of the high-priest, for marrying a daughter 
of the chief of the Cuthite Samaritans^ being 
those whom Shalmaneser^ King of Assyria^ is 
supposed to have sent into Samaria^ and whose 
religion was so tinctured with the idolatries of 
the heathens^ that to prevent the rest of 
the inhalntants from following their example^ 
^ God sent lions among the m^ which devoured 
vast nutaibers of their people." Upon the ex- 
pulsion of his son^in-'law^ the Cuthite was so 
incensed that he procured a grant from Darius 
Nothus, the Persian King, to build, on Mount 
Gerizim^ near Samaria^ a temple like that at 
Jerusalem. Of this temple he made the exiled 
Manasseh high-prirat. From this time forward 
3amaria became the refuge of all the rebellious 
Jews. All such as had been foond guilty of 
infringing the laws in any highly criminal de- 
gree^ fled thither to escape the punishment due 
to their transgression. 

In process of time^ by this influx of strangers 
from Jerusalem^ the Samaritan worship under- 
went a considerable change; for having de- 
rived their origin from the eastern heathens^ 
planted there by the Assyrian King after the 
captivity of Israel^ their worship was one of 
idolatry mixed with the worship of the true God. 
Upon the settling of the outcast Jews among 
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them, they by degrees shook oflF their idolatry, 
and, when their temple was built on Mount 
Gerizim, in which they imitated as much as 
possible the service performed on mount Sion, 
they came much nearer to the worship of the 
true Jehovah, as prescribed in the Mosaic law. 
The existence however of a rival temple tended 
rather to inflame than allay the hatred of the 
Jews against the Samaritans. The kind recep- 
tion moreover offered by the latter to the apostate 
brethren of the former, made so wide a breach 
betwixt the two nations as was not to be closed. 
The bitterest curse imaginable was published at 
Jerusalem against the Samaritans. The fruits of 
their land, themselves and their cattle were de- 
clared unclean. They were excluded from ever 
being received as proselytes, and denied, as far 
as possible, from having any portion in the re- 
surrection of the dead to eternal life. 

Having now considered the extreme national 
antipathy existing betwixt Jew and Samaritan, at 
the period of our Lord's teaching, we shall the 
more readily apprehend the pertinency of his 
parabolic answer to the lawyer. 

^A certain man,^ said our Saviour, ^went 
down from Jerusalem to Jericho, and fell among 
thieves, which ^tripped him of bis raiment, 
wounded him and departed^ leaving him half 
dead. By chance there came down a certain 
priest that way, and when he saw him he passed 
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by on the other side. And likewise a Levite, 
when he was at the place, came and looked on 
him^ and passed by on the other side." 

You will observe that the wounded man was 
an inhabitant of Jerusalem^ and therefore a Jew. 
It is important that this should be borne in mind^ 
because the whole moral of the parable lies in 
tiiis. The priest and the Levite also were Jews^ 
and not only so^ but ministers of religion. At 
the very time too of their cruel disregard of the 
wounded man, they were on their way to Jericho, 
upon the sacred business of their ministry. 
Being however beyond the reach of human ob- 
servation, upon beholding the suflTerer prostrate 
and weltering in his blood, they separately go 
up to him, examine his melancholy plight, then 
deliberately leave him to the doubtful chance of 
meeting a more charitable passenger, or to 
linger on in his agonies until death shall bring 
him release. 

This example of heartless indifference on the 
part of these functionaries of the Jewish temple, 
was no doubt intended by our blessed Lord 
as a covert censure of the lax habits of all 
those who at this time filled any ecclesiastical 
office among the generally unfeeling and factious 
Jews. It will nevertheless apply to all ranks 
and conditions of men. And we shall further 
perceive that the Saviour, in the progress of his 
discourse, gives us a very happy illustration of 
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those imperative obligations which universally 
exist betwixt man and man. ^ But a certain 
Samaritan,'' he continues, *^as he journeyed, 
came where he was, and when he saw him, he 
had compassion on him, and went to him, and 
bound up his wounds."' 

Here we shall mark the contrast between 
the outwardly sanctified priest and Levite, and 
the vitally charitable Samaritan. We shall re- 
member that although, according to the preju- 
dices in which he had been reared, he suffered 
pollution by even touching a Jew, still, seeing 
him in extremity, he laid aside that ferocious 
enmity which existed betwixt Jew and Sama- 
ritan, ^ poured oil and wine into his wounds, set 
him on his own beast, brought him to an inn, and 
took care of him. On the morrow, when he de- 
parted, he took out two-pence and gave them to 
the host, and said unto him. Take care of him, 
and whatsoever thou spendest more, when I come 
again, I will repay thee." The sum left with the 
host was two Roman Denarii, together equiva- 
lent to about fifteen pence of our money, and 
would in that country in those days, go probably 
full as far as four or five shillings with us now. 

What shall we say to this emphatic example 
of honest benevolence? Here indeed was a 
triumph of principle over the narrow prejudices 
of education, a conquest of feeling over the blind 
suggestions of national antipathy, a victory of 
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the tender appeals of benevolence over the cold 
calculations of selfishness. Let us apply this 
home. It is an example proposed for our imita- 
tion by the Lord God of our salvation^ our 
blessed Saviour and Redeemer. The benevo- 
lent Samaritan^ as we have perceived^ sup- 
pressed all feelings of religious or political 
hostility^ upon an occasion where the life of a 
fellow-creature was at hazard^ shewing the ten- 
derest disposition towards a man who^ probably^ 
before he fell among thieves^ would^ had they 
met, have treated him with supercilious scorn. 
His charity was exercised where none was by 
to applaud^ in a case too where no requital 
was to be expected^ and further towards a 
national enemy. At the close of the narrative^ 
Christ asks the lawyer, ^ Which now of these 
three thinkest thou was neighbour unto him that 
fell among thieves ?^ leaving the inference to be 
drawn from the recital just given, ^and he said, 
he that showed mercy on him. Then said Jesus 
unto him. Go, and do thou likewise." 

In this parable it will be observed that Christ 
does not openly describe a Jew doing good 
offices to a Gentile, which the lawyer might 
have replied was no where enjoined in the 
Mosaic law; but he indirectly obliges him to 
confess that reasons may arise to a Jew to love 
a Samaritan more than one of his own nation, 
nay, more than even a priest or Levite, and to 
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account him his neighbour^ notwithstanding the 
diflFerence of their religious belief, and the in- 
veteracy of their national enmity. This being 
admitted, the lawyer, by his silence, allows that 
it must be the duty of a Jew to show similar 
kindness to a Samaritan. The Saviour here, 
with great prudence and address, representing 
the Jew as the party robbed and wounded, and 
as having obtained relief from the humanity of 
the Samaritan, after a priest and Levite had 
passed without affording him relief, obliged 
his opponent to confess that the kindness of 
which he could not but admit the merit should 
be returned by his own nation ; and that the 
Hebrew ritual, so far from abolishing, unites 
with the general obligation of mutual succour 
to all mankind.'^ 

Hence it will be evident that we all stand 
in the relation of neighbours one towards another, 
in spite of every distinction of nation or religion ; 
and to this moral obligation under which we lay 
to protect and assist each other, is obviously 
directed that important precept, ^Thou shalt love 
thy neighbour as thyself.'' Our blessed Lord 
could not have better illustrated the practical 
necessity of this command than in the narrative 
which we have just considered. The Psalmist 
too unites in confirming this doctrine by show- 
ing us how he had himself practically applied it. 

* Vide Elsley's Annot. ad loc. 
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^ I have delivered him,'' says he, ^ that without 
cause is mine enemy." This is every where the 
sublime doctrine of the gospel. ^ For if ye love 
them which love you, what reward have ye? do 
not even the publicans the same ? " ^ And if ye 
do good to them which do good to you, what 
thank have ye? for sinners also do even the 
same." 

We see clearly, even from the illustration 
before us^ the immense advantages which would 
accrue to mankind from the general exercise of 
that universal charity recommended in the 
gospel ; and we are at the same time shewn the 
danger to which a fellow-creature may be ex- 
posed where it is neglected. Had the Jew died 
from the inhumanity of the priest and Levite in 
not assisting him, they would have been respon- 
sible, not indeed to man, but to God, for his 
death, — since they might have saved his life, 
which it was their duty to do. The performance 
of a thousand duties does not justify us in 
omitting one. And we are to remember that as 
we are bound to love God, so are we also bound 
to love our neighbour. If we enquire with the 
lawyer, ^and who is my neighbour?" let us 
seek our reply in the parable. For if the Jew 
was neighbour to the Samaritan, notwithstand- 
ing their inveterate enmities, there can be no 
person under heaven that we should not consider 
ours, and do good to, where we have the means. 
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'^By love serve one another/ says the Apostle^ 
^ for all the law is fulfilled in one word, even in 
this. Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself.'' 
There are ties which nature necessarily imposes 
upon mankind, and which are not to be broken 
without endangering our general comfort. Rich 
and poor, lord and artisan, prince and beggar, 
form but one vast body of which they severally 
are members ; some certainly had in more or 
less honour, but still members of one common 
community, and therefore under mutual depen- 
dence. If there were no poor, there could be 
no rich; and if there were no rich, there could be 
no poor; for equality levels all distinctions. 
But universal equality is incompatible with hu- 
man intercourse, and whilst there aire distinctions 
among men, mutual dependance is unavoidable, 
and mutual dependance necessarily imposes 
mutual obligation. We see that we cannot 
exist but under a state of reciprocal benefaction. 
The labours of the poor furnish the comforts of 
the rich, the superfluities of the rich supply the 
necessities of the poor. Through every grade 
of society this relation may be traced. We are 
each links of one vast chain, and by natural apr 
proximation of interests, look to one another iot 
support. Even our enemies have their claims 
upon us. ^ But love ye your enemies,'' says the 
Saviour, ^ and do good and lend, hoping for 
nothing again, and your reward shall be great. 
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and ye shall be the children of the highest : for 
he is kind to the unthankful and to the evil.'' 
He makes no distinctions in bestowing his 
mercies but what the conduct of men invites 
and sanctions. There is no respect of persons 
with him ; all who fear him and keep his com- 
mandments are the objects of his bounty. 

Shall we think that even the ignorant but 
righteous heathen^ who^ like the poor Canaanitish 
woman in the gospel^ is content with the crumbs 
that fall from the master's table^ will be cast out 
whilst the pharisatcal Christian is received into 
the joy of his Lord ? ^ For many shall come from 
the east and from the west^ and shall sit down 
with Abraham^ and Isaac^ and Jacobs in the 
kingdom of heaven." We must remember it 
was promised that ^in Christ/ the seed of 
Abraham^ ^ all the families of the earth should 
be blessed.'' The good^ whatever their nation 
and whatever their religion, ^ he will in no wise 
cast out." Job was neither a Jew nor a Chris- 
tian. The prayers of the Gentile Cornelius 
*^went up for a memorial before God." If 
they make the best of their opportunities and 
advantages, whatever these happen to be, 
*^ verily they shall have their reward." They 
who have only one talent, if they employ it to 
the extent of their means, will be requited as 
well as they who have ten. 

If God then loves all his creatures who are 
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faithful to him, is it for us to withhold our good- 
will from any ? Even nature alone teaches us 
the duty of benevolence towards our neighbour, 
independent of the divine command, and when 
ratified by this addtiional authority, it becomes, 
next to our love towards God, an unavoidable 
obligation of Christian practice. If they who are 
capable of bestowing relief were universally to 
act the part of the priest and Levite towards 
such as are suffering or in peril, what would be 
the probable consequences ? The world would 
be filled with ^ the voice of mourning ;" all con* 
fidence betwixt man and man would subside; 
society in short would be convulsed and over- 
thrown. If such would result from a general 
neglect of Christian charity, every individual 
neglect must be criminal, because all general 
results are produced from an aggregate of indi- 
vidual acts, and therefore what is sinful in the 
many must be sinful also in the few. 

The ingratitude of men is, under no circum- 
stances whatever, an excuse for our uncharitable- 
ness, ^^Cast thy bread upon the waters, for 
thou shall find it after many days." ^ For God is 
not unrighteous to forget your works and labour 
of love.^ The more difficult the circumstances 
under which we perform our duty, the better will 
it be regarded by him who ^ inhabiteth eternity.'' 
Look where we may, we shall every where find 
that the social virtues of love and benevolence 
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are the strongest cement of society. Where the 
former exist the most perfect, the latter will be 
found the most united. Where the first are 
relaxed^ the last will be invariably disordered. A 
disposition to relieve the afflictions of our suffer- 
uig brethren bears with it its own reward even 
here : it engenders the most delightful feelings 
which the human heart can entertain^ those 
arising from the consciousness of having done 
good : it moreover has its fruits in exciting 
gratitude and reverence on the part of the 
relieved^ compassion and lovingkindness on the 
part of the reliever. 

In applying then the narrative which our text 
concludes^ it is manifest that the Saviour's in- 
tention in proposing it was, to show, by an apt 
illustration of the necessity of that diffusive 
charity which presupposes a love towards all 
God's reasonable creatures, that man is no 
where exempt from certain duties towards his 
neighbour, and that within the meaning of this 
term, the whole rational world is comprehended. 
The conduct of the Samaritan is in truth a prac- 
tical exposition of our blessed Saviour's memo- 
rable injunction — ^^Love your enemies, bless 
them that curse you, do good to them that hate 
you, and pray for them that despitefully use you 
and persecute you,'' He went home justified 
rather than the priest and Levite who were at 
that time members of the true church of God's 
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chosen people^ whilst the Samaritan belonged 
to a community in whose worship the rites 
of Judaism and Paganism were most unnaturally 
blended. 

It must after all be confessed, that the 
ancient Jews were not deficient in external 
charity towards those of their own nation. The 
rich among them liberally enough threw their 
money into the public treasury for the benefit 
of their indigent brethren. Still they felt no 
compassion for a stranger in distress ; but held 
that if an Israelite were to kill a resident 
stranger^ the supreme council of their nation 
would not give him over to execution as a 
murderer, since the express words of their 
traditionary law were, ^ if any lift up himself 
against his neighbour,?? and this they contended 
was not done by killing ia Gentile, who was 
not their neighbour. It was to expose the 
fallacy of this pernicious doctrine that Christ 
propounded to them the parable of the good 
Samaritan, and it most expressively represents 
to us, under an illustration too evident to be 
mistaken, that the duties of Christian beneficence 
extend alike to all mankind. The mere pro- 
fession however of good will, or the ejaculation of 
charitable wishes, will not be enough to render 
us fulfiUers of the law. We must be ^ doers of 
the word, and not hearers only.^ — ^If a brother 
or sister be naked and destitute of daily food ; 
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and one of you say unto them^ be ye warmed and 
filled^ notwithstanding ye give them not those 
things which are needful for the body^ what doth 
it profit ? '^ " Let your light therefore so shine 
before men that they may see your good works 
and glorify your Father which is in heaven.'' 
This light is not to be confined under a bushel^ 
but exposed to the observation of all. 

A s our works to God therefore are to be so 
performed that all, whoever will, may behold 
them, so our charities to man are to be so 
directed that none shall be excluded from 
participating them. To persons of every age 
and nation, every clime and colour, of every 
sect and denomination, Jew or Mahometan, 
Christian or Pagan, our benevolence is equally 
due; since no local or temporary distinctions 
can alter the essential principle of the human 
soul, which is every where the object of God's 
providence, and which he descended from the 
habitation of his holiness to atone for and to 
save. All men stand upon an equality as heirs 
of immortality, though the enjoyment of that 
immortality must depend upon the manner in 
which they pass through the pilgrimage of this 
troublesome world. As intellectual beings,^ 
therefore, and the work of the same omnipotent 
hand with ourselves, they have their relative 
claims to our concern; and when we consider 
that the law of universal charity is to a certain 
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extent^ promulgated in the most celebrated 
systems of heathen ethics^ surely we, who have 
felt the glorious influence of the gospel dispen- 
sation^ should not be backward to practise a 
virtue of which the very heathens acknowledged 
the importance. Before we separate, let me 
once more direct your attention to the Sama- 
ritan of the parable, exhorting you in the words 
of the Saviour, to ^Go, and do likewise.'' 



THE END, 
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